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PRINCIPAL BOSHER. 


“Poor Kawaiahao!” exclaimed one of the 
Board of Managers of the Mid-Pacific In- 
stitute when the resignation of Miss Mabel 
Ethelyn Bosher was presented. On January 
26th the longest principalship in the history 
of the Seminary will clese when she brings 
to an end her seven and a half years admin- 
istration. Her work has been of such’ a 
character that she and the school have come 
to be inseparable in the thought of those 
who know both. When she took hold 
things were in a disorganized condition, 
only two teachers were on the ground, the 
new building, Atherton Hall, was in a 
chaos of incompleteness and school spirit 
was lax. But in an incredibly short time 
system appeared and an entirely new sort 
of institution was built up. 

This manifested itself first in the teach- 
ing corps. ‘Though gathered hastily from 
hither and yon a subordination of the in- 
dividual to the whole made its appearance 
as if by magic and ere long team play be- 
came the distinguishing trait of the faculty. 
Year by year this has grown until the teach- 
ing force of Kawaiahao has become a 
synonym for harmonious co-operation. To 
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secure a position there is a privilege prized 
by women who have a penchant for social 
service. Many of those who have taught 
under Miss Bosher have been instructors of 
unusual power. 


A united, enthusiastic and able corps of 
teachers when well led are the strongest 
factors in creating that rare quality in a 
school called atmosphere. Kawaiahao has 
gained an enviable name for this character- 
istic during the past seven years. Even 
casual visitors who see it but for a few 
minutes feel its charm and tell how much 
it impresses them. “The essence of it is its 
homelikeness. A freedom from restraint, a 
spontaneity of life and an overflowing glad- 
ness are everywhere apparent. Yet the dis- 
cipline is perfect, system of the invisible type 
pervades the life of the place and efficiency 
marks the entire organization. 


One secret of the success of Kawaiahao 
as a great home lies in its religious life. 
‘The missionary spirit is the very soul of the 
school. That has never been suffered to 
experience eclipse. “The Bible is taught 
faithfully but inspiringly. Prayers are not 
allowed to become perfunctory. Variety 
and naturalness are sedulously cultivated 
and mere forms relegated to the _ back- 
ground. ‘Thus the girls are helped to live 
out religion in a perfectly normal way. 
That this ideal is attained is too much to 
say, but the result is certainly an unusually 
attractive center to which the same visitors 
love to be drawn again and again. It is 
a frequent experience that travelers carry 
away from one contact with Kawaiahao an 
impression of its winsome power that. they 
never forget. 


Thursday morning at nine o’clock has 
been set apart as the guest hour par excel- 
lence. ‘Then the singing of the school is 
at its best and that best owns such a charm 
that it is worthy to be called one of Hono- 
lulu’s chief attractions. Musicians and 
other folk with a cultivated taste for music 
are particularly enthusiastic. It is an oft 
occurrence to see such sitting on the plat- 
form and making vain efforts to keep back 
the tears, their emotions are so deeply stir- 


‘red by the rare quality of the girls’ voices 


and the spirit with which they sing. ‘This 
feature of school life has been made much 


of by the present administration. No 
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visitors to this city can afford to give these 
Thursdays a go by. 

All these manifestations of organizing 
personality have their share in building 
Christian character which is the chief pur- 
pose of Kawaiahao. But Miss Bosher has 
recognized that character can develop 
healthfully after graduation only when the 
girl has been properly fitted for work in the 
world which is looking for a girl to do a 
definite task. Hence the industrial side of 
the school has been pushed as far as equip- 
ment will allow. Beyond that point it can- 
not go until the Domestic Arts and 
Science building for which plans have for 
years been laid shall have been provided. 
$25,000 are needed for this building. The 
records of the girls show that their training 
has been practical, but they also make it 
clear that without this needed equipment 
the largest service cannot be rendered to 
the community by this school. In a rightly 
ordered building domestic branches could 
be taught from the lowest grades up. The 
experience of the great industrial schools of 
the South has shown the exceeding value 
of this systematic method of training girls 
for life. Inasmuch as the majority of 
graduates must be homebuilders, a $10,000 
senior cottage in which members of the 
graduating class shall be made familiar 
with housekeeping problems is another 
sine qua non which Miss Bosher has been 
preaching for years. Her influence in 
years to come may lie along the line of help- 
ing to secure these two necessities. 


The addition of some $50,000 to the en- 
dowment of Kawaiahao has distinguished 
the present administration and has reduced 
the sum total required to give its finances 
permanency to $100,000. hat secured and 
the school is assured a continuing future It 
would be a source of joy if these financial 
needs could be supplied before Miss Bosher 
Jays down her responsibilities on January 
26. There would be a special fitness in 
such a tribute to her work, because her 
genius has found unusual expression in her 
conduct of school finances. These have 
been a revelation to the keen witted busi- 
ness men on the Board of Managers. In 
this department she has no superior in any 
commercial house in town. 

The loss of such a woman to Kawaiahao 
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would be most serious if it were not that 
she is to remain in Honolulu in a position 
that will enable her to use perhaps even 
more widely her executive talent and thus 
may offer her the opportunity to serve this 
institution more kargely than during her 
principalship. 


THE UNEASY HEAD. 


One man’s failure is costing China deep- 
ly. “Uneasy lies the head that wears the 
crown.’ Yuan Shih Kai knew this be- 
cause he said it publicly to the world. To 
be a “father of his county’ a man must 
emulate George Washington and have no 
personal ambitions aside from his nation’s 
welfare. Yuan knew this because he pro- 
claimed through the newspapers of Christ- 
endom his ambition to be a Washington. 
Yuan knew further that that to be false to 
democracy by betraying republic into mon- 
archy is the worst style of traitor. Yuan 
is the strong man of China, a statesman of 
real power. But the things which he knew 
to be right he has not been strong enough 
to do. His failure is one of character. And 
the best thing that can happen to the Far 
East is the passing of Yuan. If Dr. Good- 
now advised him to replace republic by em- 
pire it is one more illustration of the fact 
that Plato was wrong in wanting govern- 
ment by philosophers. Common sense men 
with experience are safer guides than great 
scholars when it comes to directing the 
affairs of a commonwealth composed of 
ordinary Philosophers no doubt 
would make ideal leaders for a nation of 
But the success of the Amer- 
ican union has lain in her unerring wisdom 
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in committing the government so far as she 
has done it to trustworthy men of the com- 
mon type. Washington and Lincoln were 
pre-eminently such men. ‘Their strength 
lay in their unselfish character, not in 
scholarship or genius. Neither of them was 
a learned man. Neither had had much 
technical schooling. Both made mistakes. 
Both loved the people and always put self 
second. Here Yuan has failed, and the 
sooner he and his family are put down and 
out the better it will be for the good of 
mankind. At this writing reports from 
China show that this self made Emperor— 
self made because the recent so-called bal- 
lot registered no one’s will save that of 
Yuan and his henchmen—is troubled over 
the situation which his personal ambition or 
that of his family has caused. Province after 
province is rising in~revolt. China seems 
likely to prove herself to be what she is, a 
democracy, not of the American kind, the 
time for that is not yet, and not desirable, 
but of the Chinese order. What this means 
only time will tell. What that country 
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needs at its head is a strong man whose 
power is matched by his complete self dis- 
interestedness. World progress awaits the 
emergence of such a man. 


ANTI-SALOON PROGRESS. 


The Anti-Saloon League of Hawaii has 
issued a very attractive and important leaf- 
let recording its achievements during 1915. 
This record makes it very clear that it was 
a fortunate day for the League when it 
chose Rev. John W. Wadman to be its 
superintendent. He has directed much of 
his energy toward the young and that is 
exactly where the great battle on the main- 
land was fought and won. ‘The patient 
educational campaign of the W. C. T. U., 
carried on throughout the public schools of 
the nation under the protection of laws 
requiring the teaching of hygiene and of 
the deadly effects of alcohol, has been the 
one potent factor in gradually redeeming 
the American people from the curse of the 
rum trafic. Dr. Wadman’s fruitful labors 
with the schools of Hawaii have been tell- 
ing in this direction. Secondly only to this 
has been his able editorial work in the daily 
press. His articles have constituted the 
best editorial reading of the year. He has 
given facts of the greatest importance in a 
most readable and impressive style. Every 
article was a high explosive shell that blew 
great holes in the liquor defenses. “The 
campaign of law enforcement has been ac- 
tive tho not so productive of large results. 
This is due to the lamentable condition of 
the Honolulu police force under its present 
thoroly incompetent management. “There 
has been made some distinct advance in 
saloon closing, culminating in the abolition 
of the socalled “Volcano House” at Leila- 
hua on Oahu. ‘This saloon has troubled 
more consciences probably than any other 
uncomplicated liquor selling center in the 
Islands. Thank God that it is gone and 
with it -all suggestion of complicity of 
Anti-Saloon men in that feature of the 
liquor business. The continuance of the 
bar in the University Club still includes in 
the ranks of liquor sellers such Christian 
leaders as the minister and others of the 
officers of Central Union Church, the gen- 
eral secretary of the Y. M. C. A. and not 
a few of the best anti-saloon fighters in the 
city. At this stage of the temperance game, 
when every scientific prop has been knocked 
from under the trade in alcoholic liquors, to 
have a club of educated men dispense the 
poison is a slur upon their loyalty to the 
cause of truth. It will be a disgrace if this 
club has not the courage and conviction to 
close out its bar before Congress compels it 
to stop engaging in the wretched business 
by passing a prohibition law. What will 
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the Governors and the club do about it? 
Give the members an opportunity to express 
their opinions? Finally the Anti-Saloon 
League is planning another grand march 
upon Congress. We believe it will be suc- 
cessful. With nineteen states in the prohi- 
bition column it ought not to be difficult 
to secure the most drastic federal law for- 
bidding liquor selling and manufacturing in 
these islands. ‘“The Day” is hastening on. 
God speed it. j 


PUNAHOU AND PREPAREDNESS. 


Not a few friends of this honored mis- 
sionary institution view with sincere regret 
the decision of its Board of Trustees to in- 
troduce military drill into the curriculum 
at this time in the history of the country 
and of civilization. It is always safe to go 
slow when there are evidences of excited 
mass action. Perhaps never before since 
the foundation of our government have the 
American people been so strangely stam- 
peded as is the case today in connection 
with the movement for preparedness for 
war. If there is any place in the country 
where civic spirit in contradistinction to mil- 
itary spirit needs sedulous cultivation it is 
Hawaii. The reason therefore is that here 
the nation is concentrating large bodies of 
troops and our tiny island community is 
threatened with swamping by the wave of 
military influence. We must develop civic 
backbone here. Civil liberty must be sacred- 
ly guarded. Civic ideals must be kept in 
the view of every child or else we shall lose 
our true Americanism. For the funda- 
mental tenet of the democracy of the 
United States is the dominance of civil 
power over military power. We are proud 
of the work of our army and navy in the 
past. In peace as well as in war they have 
rendered large service to the nation and to 
the world. Like all representatives of the 
government they deserve our respect and 
honor and shall have it. But their liberty 
as well as our own depends upon their sub- 
ordination to the civil arm. Hence true pa- 
triots both in and out of the army and 
navy should be very jealous of hardly bought 
civic rights. The inside history of the last 
legislature warns us that we cannot be too 
much on our guard. In a critical center like 
Hawaii where the influence of the military 
is likely to be proportionately greater than 
in any mainland community because of the 
number of soldiers stationed here, it is poor 
policy for the school, whose constituency is 
made up of the sons and daughters of the 
more well to do and more highly educated 
families from which leaders are more na- 
turally expected, to cultivate a military at- 
mosphere. If teaching obedience be a bona 
fide reason for introducing military training 
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it is a weak argument. The home cannot 
relegate to the school this important func- 
tion and hope to maintain a free government. 
It is the business of an educational institu- 
tion like Punahou to make it clear to pa- 
rents that the place in which their children 
must learn obedience is the home. Further- 
more the sort of obedience that militarism 
fosters is not the sort that makes for civil 
liberty. The history of the world shows 
this clearly and Iwilei, the foulest blot upon 
this community’s regard for law, maintain- 
ed for the sake of the soldiers—for that is 
the plea advanced for the contemptuous 
flouting of law by the police in its upkeep— 
stamps “correct” upon this historic verdict. 
If Punahou needs assistance in imbuing its 
students with the true spirit of obedience, 
it could not do better than introduce the 
Scout movement into its educational scheme. 
Here we have an agency created by a 
military genius to obviate the unfortunate 
effects of militarism while preserving all 
the possible incidental benefits of soldierly 
training. The sort of obedience inculcated 
by scouting is not that of authority, but is 
the result of the enforced choice of the in- 
dividual. The ideal of the movement is 
civic not military. It trains the young for 
the service of the state. It is pre-eminently 
fitted for the new era in human affairs. It 
affects the every day of life and prepares 
for all sorts of emergencies. One of its 
most important features is the emphasis it 
lays upon personality. Scout masters unlike 
military officers must have the qualities 
which attract the best in boys or else they 
will have no following and cease by natural 
process to be masters. “This sort of personal 
influence is one of the finest things in life 
and the Scout movement in making it the 
corner stone of its work has shown rare 
educational insight. The fine altruism 
which the Scouts successfully cultivate has 
won the admiration of many of the fore- 
most men in all the countries where it has 
gained a foothold. Its slogan, “Do the 
good turn” shows it to be in the vanguard 
of social progress, a part of the noblest 
sentiment of our time and in tune with the 
most. advanced scientific spirit. “That 
it is thoroly in accord with the Sermon on 
the Mount is nothing to its discredit not- 
withstanding the impossibility of fitting 
militarism into that famous charter of 
Christian liberty. The contention has been 
made that the Punahou decision anent mili- 
tary training has nothing to do with pre- 
paredness for war now sweeping the nation 
because it has been under consideration for 
months. This excuse fails on two counts. 
First the preparedness agitation dates from 
considerably more than a year, and second 
if there is no connection between the two, 
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why force military drill on the students 
during the very height of the excitement. 
Clearly to show that the two phenomena 
are not parts of the same social epidemic is 
the easiest thing possible. The innovation 
need only be postponed until the end of this 
special agitation for preparedness. Here is 
exactly where the real damage is being 
done especially from the viewpoint of the 
highest interests of humanity. It is Ameri- 
ca’s duty to keep her head in this crisis of 
history and to lead the way to the new era. 
Instead of arming to the teeth, she should 
cut down her appropriations and do it with 
the clear announcement to the world that 
she is preparing for an age of universal 
peace. If that be done, when the European 
conflict is over and that continent—the only 
war loving center on earth—shall have been 
cured of its penchant for killing, our nation 
can with clear face throw all its influence 
into the scale on behalf of a bona fide 
peaceful organization of the world. As it 
is our preparedists are merely turning back 
the wheel of progress and placing one more 
obstacle to its rolling onward again. In 
a Christian institution founded as Punahou 
was by men who headed the movement in 
their day for a nobler civilization on earth 
to face the rear is a great disappointment. 
For in all counts the school has taken a de- 
cidedly backward step, entirely unnecessary 
and wofully non-missionary, if by mission- 
ary we define the vanguard spirit of present 
day Christianity. 
SPLENDID RESULTS OF A WISE 
POLICY. 


There has recently been prepared a state- 
ment. of funds raised for property and im- 
provements in the Japanese department of 
the Hawaiian Board for the last eight 
years or during the superintendency of Rev. 
Frank S. Scudder. The total sum contri- 
buted during the period has been $67,281. 
A careful glance at the first and last col- 
umns show, how just the policy of distribu- 
tion has been in covering the entire islands. 
The money has not been centered in one or 
two places but has gone very widely over 
the Territory. Of the sum total the Jap- 
anese have contributed a good proportion 
and that they are disposed progressively to 
do their part is evidenced by the fact that 
during the past four years they have given 
more than twice as much as in the preceding 
quadrennial. Donors must be especially 
gratified at the showing both that their 
gifts have been wisely and _ strategically 
placed and that they have been furnishing 
suitable equipment for the missionary work 
carried on in Hawaii for the Japanese. 
Some people express the opinion that it is a 
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mistake to erect religious buildings for the 
use of only one race. But this criticism, 
fair if the Hawaiian Board policy for Jap- 
enese were separative, is due to the fact 
that those who offer it do not know that 
into these buildings services in English are 
being introduced and pushed as fast as the 
conditions will allow. In this way the 
churches and other buildings are being 
made available for use by people of ail 
races as fast as progress in general knowl- 
edge of the English language is achieved 
throughout the Territory. Thus a very 
comprehensive policy governs the work of 
the Japanese department. In fact a close 
observer of the work of the Board is sure 
to find that every effort is being made 
in each department to bring the races to- 
gether upon the common ground of the 
language of the country. “The increase of 
the use of English in Hawaiian, Japanese, 
Chinese and other churches the past few 
years is notable. In a comparatively short 
time great interracial companies of Chris- 
tians meeting together and working togeth- 
er, bound into a unity by one language and 
one religion will characterize this entire 
group of islands. 


WHY NOT IN HAWAII. 


The trouble in the Boys Industrial School 
has turned the thoughts of a number of our 
fellow citizens to a serious national de- 
mand side by side with a source of supply 
in these Islands. “The recent legislation for 
seamen is likely to issue a louder call than 
in years for Americans to man our nation’s 
merchant marine. For several decades 
some of the states, notably Massachusetts, 
New York and Pennsylvania, have main- 
tained excellent school ships where boys 
have been trained for the sea. Why cannot 
Hawaii fit a large number of her active 
youth for this occupation? Hawaiians make 
ideal sailors and ship’s officers. Instead ot 
cooping up so many at Waialee would it not 
be sound policy and excellent economy to 
direct the energy of these boys in a chan- 
nel of usefulness for which they are so well 
fitted? They belong mostly to the group 
of lads that does not care for schooling. 
Some active employment is the demand of 
their nature, and battling with the sea is 
just the sort of work to meet their need. 


We are glad to pass on this suggestion re- 
cently brought to our attention that it may 
have the thotful consideration of the public. 


GROW ROSES. 
. Why showld not Honolulu be filled with 


rose bloom as once it was? A chorus of 
voices answers the question in unison “The 
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Japanese beetle’. Yes, it is true this little 
beastie is a very determined and vicious foe. 
But he can be overcome in three ways, two 
of which are present methods and one 
futurist. The first thing to do to fight the 
beetle is to pick a quart of him, send it to 
Board of Agriculture on King Street and 
about two weeks later go and get the re- 
mains of the thousand and one bugs now 
dead and laden with the germs of a first 
class beetle disease. Next plant these cen- 
ters of infection thickly in the plot of 
ground reserved for roses. Results will not 
come from this work until a spell of wet 
weather arrives. Then the fungus will 
grow in the soil, the beetles will catch the 
disease and die. It were well if this fungus 
were planted in every garden, then with a 
rainy season like the present one, the beetle 
nuisance would be considerably abated. The 
second procedure is to carry on a beetle 
search two or three nights a week, say 
about half past eight or nine. Use a lan- 
tern or electric staff light, pick the beetles 
off the rose bushes and kill them. This is 
a very efficacious method and will result 
in fine strong roses. Japanese yard men do 
this work well. It is a commentary upon 
the lack of enterprise among the boys here 
that after long search not a boy could be 
found by hook or crook willing to go out 
at night where beetles abound and catch a 
lot of them. Good pay was offered. In 
the mainland boys would have jumped at 
the chance and would be offering live beet- 
les by the quart to any wanting to purchase 
them for inoculation and fungus planting. 
The third method of coping with the beetle 
will, it is hoped, be disclosed as soon as the 
scientist sent from here to bring the special 
insect foes of this creature returns with his 
find. We wish him every success, then 
hurrah for Honolulu roses. By ordering 
from the California Rose Company at Po- 
mona, California, we have been supplied 
with a large variety of very fine plants. 
This company does business most honorably 
and has given perfect satisfaction so that it 
is a pleasure to recommend them. ‘The 
Dingee & Conard Co. of West Grove, Pa., 
is also a good distributing center which we 
have found reliable. Both of these houses 
will send catalogs for the asking. Let us 
make Honolulu blossom with the rose. 


—D.S. 
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HALLELUJAH CHORUS. 


We have received a copy of the Hallelu- 
jah Chorus rendered into Japanese by Rev. 
George M. Rowland, of Sapporo. He ex- 
presses the confidence that many choral so- 
cieties and schools and even church choirs 
have acquired ability in musical culture to 
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undertake this chorus to the real edification 
of their congregations. 


%, 4% aM 
me ye me 


Some Temperance 
Anecdotes 
We are indebted to Mr. P. C. Jones for 


some amusing reminiscences of long ago 
which will be of interest to our readers. 


Wanted an Anti-Saloon Horse. 


Mr. Jones wanted to own a fine horse, 
and finding one to his liking, he took him 
into the open and tested him out. ‘The 
horse proved to be just what he wanted, 
sound of body, and fleet of foot, gentle in 
disposition and in all points a thing of 


beauty to be desired forever. He bought him’ 


and drove him into town, when, to his dis- 
may the horse made a mad dash for the first 
saloon along the road, and planted himself 
in front of it. At each succeeding gin-shop 
the performance was repeated ; neither coax- 
ing, threatening or vigorous applications of 
the lash could get the beautiful animal to 
pass a saloon without coming to a stand. 

Several days later Mr. Jones met Dr. 
Judd at Kualoa, on the other side of the 
island, and proposed a horse trade. He 
argued that as Dr. Judd was living in 
“dry territory” he ought to take this horse 
and use him in the open country until he 
was cured of his intemperance habit. And 
so the horse trade was effected. 

This event led the two gentlemen to 
converse on temperance topics and Dr. 
Judd told the following incident which 
took place in 1843, on the occasion of the 
visit of Admiral Thomas, the gracious com- 
missioner who restored the flag to the Ha- 
waiian king. The story is told by Mrs. 
Judd in her book “Sketches of Life in the 
Hawaiian Islands,” under a paragraph en- 
titled 


My First Diplomatic Dinner. 
Admiral Thomas had taken the lead in a 


round of diplomatic dinner parties, and it 
belonged to us to follow. There was a dif- 
ficulty; we were pledged to the sovereign 
and subjects on the temperance question. 
Commissioner Brown, an earnest advocate 
of the temperance reform, persuaded us that 
the time had come when public opinion 
would sustain us in giving an entertainment 
without wine, and moreover it was a duty 
to do so. Moral courage was a noble vir- 
tue, and he was sure the admiral would 
approve, although of course he had never 
dined without wine in his life, and prob- 
ably would be uncomfortable without it. 
He was therefore consulted and expressed 
his approval. The invitations were ex- 
It was a cold water entertain- 
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ment to which the guests were invited, and 
they were quite at liberty to accept or de- 
cline accordingly. 


The corps at this time included the king 
and high chiefs of the land, the English ad- 
miral, the American commissioner, the con- 
suls of Great Britain, France, United 
States, Peru, and Bremen,—fourteen in all. 


Duty once decided, no pains or expense 
was to be spared in making the dinner the 
best the realm afforded. ‘The services of 
Monsieur Gueval, a prodigy in the art 
culinary, were secured. “The table linen 
was fine and spotless. “The silver was bor- 
rowed from the ample stores of the gover- 
nor. Handsome porcelain, glass-ware, and 
beautiful vases of flowers adorned the table. 
The guests arrived and were duly seated, 
according to the approved code of etiquette, 
the oldest in office taking the precedence. 
This was a matter of very delicate adjust- 
ment in our little court, for any fault or 
mistake was sure to give serious offense. 


The soup was good—the fish, the finest 
and fattest from the royal ponds. The rice 
and curry were good enough for the Great 
Mogul. Roast beef, mutton, boned turkey, 
ham, duck, chickens, salads (hot and cold), 
lobster, game, omelets, patties, puddings, 
pies, almond pastry, fruit, nuts and raisins, 
crackers and cheese followed each other in 
due order, all faultless. But the waiters 
were slow. It seemed a life-time between 
courses. I tasked my brain for sprightly 
sayings. “The admiral was cheerful, but it 
was plain he missed his wine. His secretary 
had cramps in his stomach; cold water al- 
ways produced that effect upon him, and he 
could eat nothing after his soup. I had 
half a mind to go to the medicine chest and 
get a glass of wine for him, but there sat 
our sovereign and chiefs, and I would not 
set wine before them for a kingdom. 


Three hours dragged their slow length 
along, and the cloth was removed for tea 
and coffee, but the admiral excused himself, 
as his hour for an evening walk had arrived. 
Others followed, in haste for antidotes 
against the cold water that was chilling 
them. A few remained and made them- 
selves sufficiently merry and agreeable with 
drinks that “cheer, but not inebriate’’. 

When all the guests had retired, I sat 
down to reflect, half mortified, half vexed. 
Can it be possible, I thought, that high-bred 
gentlemen, of intellect and education, are 
so dependent upon artificial stimulants, that 
they cannot relish a good dinner without 
them? Are the wit and the fine sayings at 
the social board of great men nothing but 
the sparkling effervescence of champaign, 
and are fine spirits the spirits of the dis- 
tillery only? 
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We were happy to receive afterward the 
full approval of the admiral, who assured 
us that such a course was the only proper 
one, and would secure the happiest results, 
although he had at first regarded the prin- 
ciple of total abstinence as an ultra measure. 


?, oy gt 
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Founder of Christian 
Endeavor Honored 


The ‘Territorial Christian Endeavor 
Rally for Dr. Francis E. Clark, held at 
Kawaiahao Church January 2nd, 1916, at 
7:30 P. M. was one of the most notable 
events ever witnessed in the history of the 
C. E. Union of the Territory of Hawaii. 


With the exception of four societies in 
Honolulu, notably Central Union, the C. 
E. societies throughout the Territory were 
represented. 


Kawaiahao Church was packed to the 
doors and the responses to the roll-call were 
most interesting and impressive. ‘The 
specially prepared musical selections which 
were rendered by the Young People’s 
League, the Kamehameha School for Boys, 
the Kawaiahao double male quartet and 
the Kaumakapili chorus added greatly to 
the spirit and enthusiasm of the rally. The 
song service, led by Mr. Henry Kaeo, 
which preceded the opening of the program, 
created an ideal atmosphere. Everybody 
sang, and the old historic church was filled 
with real music of praise. The following 
was the program for the rally: 


Song Service—Fifteen Minutes. 

Doxology—Congregation. 

Lord’s Prayer. 

Scripture—Reyv. H. P. Judd. 

Prayer—Rev. J. P. Erdman. 

Special Music—Young People’s League. 

Notices: Conferences with all the C. E. 
Presidents and other C. E. workers, Mon- 
day, sJanuaryns, 1916, at (9 o'clock, at 
Kawaiahao Church. 


Special Music—Young People’s League. 
Offering. 


Special Musical Selections—Kaumakapili 
Chorus and Kawaiahao Male Quartet. 

Hymn—Congregation. 

Address—Dr. Francis E. Clark. 

Hymn—Congregation. 

C. E. Benediction. 


An impressive feature of the service was 
the rising of the entire congregation at the 
introduction of Dr. Clark by Rev. Akaiko 
Akana, and the salute of white handker- 
chiefs by the Endeavorers present. 

The conference on the following day was 


inspirational throughout, Dr. Clark’s ad- 
dress being followed by a spirited session 
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devoted to questions and answers relative 

to the growth of the C. E. work in this 

territory. A. AKANA, 
Pres. Terr. C. E. 


Me ate ak 
ye te ae 


Re Armed Peace 


Dr. Frederick Lynch, secretary of the 
Church Peace Union, founded by Andrew 
Carnegie, on February 10, 1914, announced 
in the daily press of December 17th that 
the union was unqualifiedly opposed to the 
present day demand for increased arma- 
ments for the United States, and that the 
trustees had decided that not only should 
an appeal be made to the people to with- 
stand such a demand, but that Congress 
should be asked to discover how the $250,- 
000,000 now spent annually on our de- 
fenses, may be more effectively expended, if 
it is true that neither the Army or the 
Navy are efficient in spite of that enormous 
expenditure. 

The stand of the Church Peace Union is 
outlined in a resolution calling upon men 
everywhere to renounce the policy of armed 
peace, which was passed at a recent meeting 
of the trustees held in New York City at 
the residence of the Rt. Rev. David H. 
Greer, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New 
York. Bishop Greer is the President of 
the union. ‘The resolution follows: 

Whereas the world is _ passing 
through an awful crisis and men ey- 
erywhere are sorely confused in their 
notions and bewildered in their judg- 
ments, 

And whereas it is the duty of God- 
fearing men to increase in the world 
the stock of good will, and to devise 
means by which the recurrence of the 
present world tragedy may be ren- 
dered impossible, 

And whereas the United States be- 
cause of its position and power and 
traditions is under bonds to do what 
it can toward the reshaping of the 
opinion of nations, and the moulding 
of a new and nobler world policy, 

Therefore, Be it Resolved that we 
ask all the pastors and teachers and 
other religious leaders to bend their 
minds to the great task of creating 
and fostering a deep ‘spirit of racial 
sympathy and international good will, 
and of exalting in men’s hearts the di- 
vine ideals of human brotherhood, 

And be it Resolved, that we appeal 
to the American people to withstand 
the present demand for increased ar- 
mament for the United States. We 
are already spending each year the en- 
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**Siloama’’ Christmas 


An account has just come from Rey. D. 
Kaai, concerning their Christmas at Kalau- 
papa. He says that their religious services 
for Christmas lasted two hours and more. 
Evidently they are not under the tyranny 
of the clock at Kalaupapa. 


As to the Christmas celebration itself, 
he speaks of an audience of over two hun- 
dred. The candy boxes were ample, how- 
ever, as we sent up two hundred and fifty, 
and by the way, the mixture was an un- 
usually good one. 


The pastor himself was delighted with 
his own present, and in this connection 
there was an episode not without its humor. 
We asked in an early letter what thine 
would be acceptable, and he spoke of the 
very cold weather up there these days and 
said he would like a “kueka.”’ All of our 
people here in the office puzzled consider- 
ably over that word. Of course there was 
nothing to be found in the dictionary, and 
our Hawaiian friends puzzled with us. 
Finally, a young woman came up with a 
smile and said that it was a sweater. She 
was evidently right, and our pastor up 
there is warm this winter by the gift. 


‘This year we had a fund amounting to 
$87.50, and contrary to our usual custom 
we will give the following account of the 
funds, but before we do so, we would like 
to record the enthusiastic appreciation of 
the Siloama Church members for the good 
gifts, on the part of the friends of the 
Board, in the name of our faithful preach- 
er there, Rev. D. Kaai. It will be noted 
also that we had a small share in the Christ- 


mas at the Kalihi Hospital. AD, 1. 
Received— 
Misuse Coleman eee $10.00 
Misha nies Greene a 5.00 
Missmirloppete ees es eeee 5.00 
Wires, Wo 12, Calas 25.00 
The Misses Forbes............ 6.00 
Hui Manawalea o Kali- 
hikar epee si eat 1.50 
Miss K. M. Atherton........ 30.00 
AWG. TANS BYON ICI ee ee 5.00 
_ Paid— 
Oranges and apples, etc.... $ 9.00 
Oranges and apples, Kalihi 
Elospital@ee eee een 10.60 
Sweater, Mir. Kaai 2 7.50 
Meneew ontlaiments we. tee 3.05 
Dress goods, Kaais...........- 15.00 
Candy ens Se Ree 37.50 
Balance on hand............ 4.85 


$87.50 $87.50 
Eek. 
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Ideals Of The Y. W. C. 


THE }FRIEND 


A. And How Honolulu 


Is Meeting Them 


By HELEN M. A. TAYLOR, of the National Board. 


A four sided girl? What is she, where 
can we find her? A girl who has com- 
pletely developed the four sides of her per- 
sonality, one who through her physical side 
has mastered the life machine, that part of 
her which makes her a part of Creation, a 
girl who joyously and sanely reaches out 
with glad hands to the people about her be- 
cause she has mastered the secret of social 


contact with her fellow beings, a girl who 


has discovered the right use of her intellect 
as the bridge by which she can connect her- 
self with all the Universe about her? 

Where is the girl whose physical, social 
and intellectual life is squared to the winds 
of God by the strength of the life more 
abundant ? 


This is the ideal girl into which the 
Young Women’s Christian Association is 
striving to make the girls of the world. An 
impossible task do you say? Stupendous, 
Impossible, no! No, because the 
Young Women’s Christian Association is 
the handmaiden of the Christian Church 
throughout the world, and is working with 
the church in its aim “that they may have 
the more abundant life.” Wherever one 
finds the Christian Church, whether in 
Europe, America, Asia, Australia, Africa or 
the islands of the sea, one finds the Young 
Women’s Christian Association working 
with the pastors and missionaries, that the 
women of the nations may become an up- 
ward and onward force among their peo- 


ple. 


The surface needs and talents of the girls 
of China are quite different from the sur- 
face needs of the girls of Italy and Argenti- 
na. But in human fundamentals, there is no 
East nor West, and the work of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, dealing as 
it does with basic facts, is much the same 
wherever one finds it. There are millinery 
classes in the Associations of the United 
States. Such classes would be useless in 
the Associations of India. Yet in India as 
in America there are many girls who want 
to make a year’s wardrobe out of a month’s 
salary. The Annual Camps in Scandanavia 
are often held in the winter, because the 
girls are so enthusiastic about skiing, while 
the camps in North America come in the 
when swimming invites. But 
wherever the girl, she has some special 
want, and the world-wide 
adapts itself to local needs. 


yes! 


summer 


Association 


In Honolulu the New Year begins most 
auspiciously for the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. On January second 
the new building was dedicated, the exer- 
cises continuing throughout the week. These 
new headquarters are the fruitage of much 
seed-sowing throughout the past sixteen 
years. Board members, committee members 
and’ secretaries, have been working to meet 
the needs of the many kinds of girls in the 
city, of the Eastern girls and the Western 
girls, business girls and girls of leisure. 
The building has been so remodeled and 
redecorated, adapting it to women’s re- 
quirements that there is little old about it 
except. the outside walls. 


It was with joy that the friends of the 
Association gathered on Sunday to dedicate 
the building to Almighty God. Mrs. Frear 
gave the opening words of thanksgiving, 
Canon Ault read the hundred and third 
Psalm, and.the Rev. David C. Peters led 
in prayer. “The hymns were most heartily 
sung under the leadership of Mr. Phillip 
Hall, with Mrs. A. C. MacPherson at the 
piano. ‘The address of dedication was given 
by Miss Helen M. A. Taylor of the Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, and the prayer of dedica- 
tion by Dr. Doremus Scudder. Mrs. Dil- 
lingham, the honorary president of the 
Board; led the responsive service of dedica- 
tion. The Rev. L. L. Loofborrow pro- 


nounced the benediction. 


The building now stands with its door 
open as a house of friendliness for the girls 
of Honolulu, where those who have needs 
and those who have talents may meet to 
share with each other. 


Aaa ~, 
we oe 


OLD COPIES OF THE FRIEND 
WANTED. 


We are asked to complete another file. 
This time it is for a gentleman who has 
just waked up to the fact that The Friend’s 
record of Territorial events grows more 
valuable with the years. Inasmuch as the 
copies wanted are of comparatively recent 
date we think the task will not be difficult. 
The following numbers are wanted: 

1903, May and June. 

1904, April. 

1906, March 

1911, November. 

If you have duplicate copies of these, or 
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if by chance you will sell single numbers 
you have on hand, please communicate 
with THE Frienp, Box 489, Honolulu. A 


liberal cash offer is promised. 
*k kik 


FORWARD TO CHRIST. 


“Follow Me’, said Christ. In our im- 
petuosity some of us, like Peter, rush ahead 
of Christ and come to grief, and the appro- 
priate call for such is ‘Back to Christ.” 

But more of us are lagging behind or 
losing sight of our mission and need to raise 
the call “Forward to Christ.” As Robert 
Bruce was dying, he charged his nearest 
friend to take his heart and bury it in the 
Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem. While carry- 
ing the precious casket the hardy Scots 
were overwhelmed by the opposing hosts of 
Saracens and turned to flee when Douglass, 
taking out the heart of Bruce hurled it far 
out into the midst of the enemy, shouting, 
“There goes the heart of Robert Bruce, go 
after it,” and those Scots following that 
heart of Bruce turned what seemed defeat 
into victory that day. 


R? 2, ? 
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RULE (G" 


Every employe of the railroads knows 
what Rule ‘“G” of the American Railroad 
Association is. It is in force in every rail- 
road of the country. Rufus Steel says that 
because two fingers of red liquor can turn a 
ten-million safety block-signal into a ten- 
million-dollar waste of money, Rule “G” 
was framed. ‘The rule reads as follows: 
“The use of intoxicants by employes while 
on duty is prohibited. ‘Their use, or the 
frequenting of places where they are sold, 
is sufficient cause for dismissal.” 


Oa. Be 
we Me Me 


“Live your life while you have it. Life 
is a splendid gift. There is nothing small 
in it. For the greatest things grow by 
God’s law out of the smallest. But to live 
your life you must discipline it. You must 
not fritter it away in ‘fair purpose, erring 
act, in constant will,’ but must make your 
thought, your words, your acts all work to 
the same end, and that end not self but 
God. This is what we call character.” 


o.. Ont ee 
we te Me 


We are rejoicing in the completion of 
the parsonage for us at Lahaina, a project 
in which over $2000 have been expended. 
We now have a beautiful place nearly all 
fitted out as the center for our work. One 
person who has lived here for many years 
has said that it is better adapted to the La- 
haina climate than any other house she 
knows of in town. We are indeed thank- 
ful.— Willis B. Coale. 
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The Biggest Things 


By ROLAND B. DODGE. 

{Tt is good for Island people to get away 

to the Coast as often as possible. At 
least once in five years our local viewpoint 
should be changed. We need to see prob- 
lems that are national and worldwide, rath- 
er than those merely of the County and 
Territory. Be it eternally to our credit, 
however, that the people of Hawaii have a 
greater world vision and a broader national 
viewpoint than the people of any similar 
number of square miles in America. 


The Exposition. 


The single biggest new thing I saw was, 
of course, the Panama Exposition. It was 
most attractive. The grouping of the build- 
ings was excellent and in general the 
grounds laid out artistically. The illumi- 
nation by night no one who has seen it can 
ever forget. The Hawaiian building, 
though small, was a unique feature of the 
Exposition. Visitors generally seemed to 
agree it was one of the most satisfactory 
exhibits of the entire Fair. From the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Coasts were to be heard 
the praises of the Hawaiian quintet. “Their 
music was certainly most acceptable. 

The exhibit of church and missionary 
work throughout the world by various de- 
nominations was interesting and significant 
of what Christianity is really accomplish- 
ing. The American Missionary Associa- 
tion, a portion of which dealt with the work 
in the Islands, had an excellent exhibit. 

Going North by the Shasta route Mrs. 
Dodge and I were greatly impressed by the 
cities of Seattle and Portland, and also by 
the immense resources of the great North- 
west. The day through the Canadian Rock- 
ies can never be forgotten. With clear 
skies every portion of the wonderful 
scenery could be thoroughly appreciated. 
The towering snow-capped cliffs, the rush- 
ing streams, the forests hugging the moun- 
tain sides, all make that wonderful country 
the Alps of America. 


The National Council. 


The New Haven meetings of the Na- 
tional Council made those days remakable 
in the religious history of America. From 
half past eight in the morning until half 
past ten or eleven at night the sessions were 
thronged with delegates and hundreds of 
people from New Haven and surrounding 
cities. Never could business men during 
those sessions point a finger of scorn to the 
ministers,and say with a sneer, “They’re 
only preachers ‘and have no business 
methods.” The ministers were full of busi- 


ness, and never were sessions more care- 
fully planned nor more important work 
dealing with great problems accomplished 
than in that week in New Haven. ‘Mere 
ecclesiasticism never once showed it’s head. 
The progress of the Kingdom of Righteous- 
ness was foremost in the minds of all. New 
Haven never heard more stirring addresses. 


‘The city, and in fact all New England, as 


well as the country as a whole, wherever 


‘the echoes of these messages reached, was 
electrified. Booker T. Washington, in the 


last speech of his life, delivered a master- 
piece before four thousand eager listeners. 
John R. Mott held his audience spell-bound 
upon the topic of “War and Missions’. 
Rev. Ernest A. Yarrow, brother of our 
Miss Florence Yarrow, came unexpectedly 
to New Haven and was allowed ten minu- 
tes on American Board day. His halting 


step and his stooping body with which he 


just escaped from the typhus fever, told an 
eloquent story of his unselfish work in 
Armenia.. His words were most simple, 
but when he was through speaking his au- 
dience was in tears. 


College Life of America. 


The college life of America seemed to 
me to have much higher ambitions than 
ever before. The young men and women 
in our halls of learning seem to be sttiving 
for the highest possible attainment and are 
devoting themselves most sincerely to the 
unselfish service of mankind. ‘This I felt 
everywhere to be the case. 

Oberlin, my wife’s alma mater, is still 
dominated by such men as President King 
and Professor Bosworth. The Sunday spent 
there was indeed a day in “heavenly places”. 
The music by college men and women and 
the earnest sermons by the town pastors, 
together with the reverence shown by the 
multitude of students can never be forgot- 
ten by one who spends his first Sunday in 
Oberlin. The plans for enlarging the 
campus, together with new buildings, will 
make Oberlin one of the greatest colleges 
of our country. 

Yale is still living up to its high tradi- 
tions. 
both by the University and the Divinity 
School to the Council delegates. Dean 
Brown is setting a high standard for Yale 
Divinity students. It was a keen pleasure 
to meet Messrs. Alexander and Okumura, 
both of whom were delegates to the Coun- 
cil. 

Hartford Seminary asked me for a brief 
address at their newly inaugurated All 


The warmest hospitality was shown | 
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Saint’s Day. The purpose of this. occasion 
is to bring before the. student ,body the 
work of Hartford Alumni in all. parts of 
the world. I was asked to. speak particu- 
larly upon the work of Mr. Bowdish,, Mr. 
Akana and myself. Hartford is, rapidly 
realizing its ideal in its new. school, which 
will combine all three . departments—the 
Seminary, the School of Missions,:and the 
School of Pedagogy. 


Smith and Holyoke have fine new build- 
ings. This is true also of Amherst, which 
was visited on a superb October day when — 
everything was glorious. Springfield Train- 
ing School. was never more prosperous than 
at present. “The three year course; of Clark 
College in Worcester is interesting the 
scholastic world. Worcester. ‘Technology is 
entering upon. what: seems. to. beca very 
bright future; while Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in Boston has some of 
the finest new buildings of any higher in- 
stitution in America. nies 


The Ablest Address. 


Boston was in the throes of a discussion 
on “Preparedness”, or, as some prefer to 
call it, “Protection”. The absurdity of 
some of the arguments I heard in public 
and saw in print were typical’ of the chronic 
state of mind of the Atlantic seaboard, 
which still calls Chicago, “Our Great 
‘Western City”, forgetting the fact that 
Hutchinson, Kansas, is the central city of 
our United States and Chicago therefore is 
“East”. The great Middle West is still 
same and desires only ‘“‘necessory...protec- 
tion” for our country that has lived at 
peace all these years. 


The ablest address I heard on that sub- 
ject was by Dr. Cook, an Englishman who 
was a gradute of Oxford, and now taking 
post graduate work at Harvard. He had 
facts. athis_fingers’..end._.He emphasized 
particularly three things of which every 
nation should think in future international 
relations in the matter of war. First: All 
future wars. must be won by the method of 
cutting off every line of «communication 
rather than by mere force of arms. The 
civil war was won by blockading the South. 
Nations should in the future unite on a 
peace basis of policing the world and isolate 
any recalcitrant nation. Secondly: The 
present struggle is teaching Europe the 
democratic lesson that in the future no na- 
tien -will go-to war-merely—at—the. dictation 

of its leaders; its king or emperor. Thirdly: 

No citizen of any country can be truly loyal 

to that country unless he looks upon her in 

her international relations. Hence the pa- 
triotism of even Lincoln’s day is no longer 
true American patriotism. = 
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Growth In Righteousness. 


The great impression received from the 
trip East was that everywhere people were 
more sineere in their religious life; that the 
things of God were really gripping the 
hearts of our nation as never before in our 
history. The same change, I learned, is 
coming over Europe, both in the trenches 
and in the homes of the people. I believe 
the next ten years in the world’s history 
will witness a phenominal growth in right- 
eousness. 

Seg 
(Continued from page 7.) 

ormous sum of $250,000,000 on the 

army and navy, and if neither of these 

is now efhcient we would ask that 

Congress discover how the money of 

the people may be more effectively ex- 

pended. 


Upon the hearts of the American 
people we would enroll the duty of na- 
tional preparedness in mind and spirit, 
that we may worthily meet the crucial 
situation by which we are now con- 
fronted. Military preparedness hav- 
ing proved to be inadequate as a safe- 
guard to the World’s peace, we call 
upon men everywhere to renounce the 
policy of armed peace and to seek and 
follow a better way. 

The Church Peace Union is the second 
Carnegie Peace foundation, Mr. Carnegie 
having given its trustees $2,000,000 on 
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February 10, 1914, the day of its establish- 
ment. 

Its purpose is to promote the cause of in- 
ternational peace through the churches, 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, each of 
its twenty-nine trustees representing some 
one of the denominations. ‘They are as fol- 
lows: 

President, David H. Greer, Protestant- 
Episcopal Bishop of New York. His Em- 
inence, James Cardinal Gibbons, of Balti- 
more. W. H. P. Faunce, President of 
Brown University, (Baptist). Bishop Lu- 
ther B. Wilson, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. James J. Walsh, M. D. (Cath- 
olic). Francis Lynde Stetson, (Episco- 
palian). Robert E. Speer, (Presbyterian). 
Judge Henry Wade Rogers, (Methodist). 
Rev. Junius B. Remensnyder, (Lutheran). 
George A. Plympton, (Presbyterian). Jno. 
R. Mott, (Representing Student Volun- 
teers and Y.M.C.A.). Dr. William Pier- 
son Merrill, Minister of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. Edwin D. Mead, of 
Boston, (Unitarian). Dean Shailer Mat- 
thews, of Chicago University Divinity 
School, (Baptist). Borough President, 
Marcus M. Marks, (Jewish). Dr. C. S. 
Macfarland, secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. Dr. Frederick Lynch. rep- 
resenting the Peace Commission of the 
Federal Council of Churches. Rt. Rev. 
William Lawrence, P. E. Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chi- 
cago, (Unitarian). Dr. Charles E. Jeffer- 
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son, pastor Broadway ‘Tabernacle, (Con- 
gregational). Prof. William I. Hull, of 
Swarthmore College, (Friends). Hamil- 
ton Holt (Congregationalist). Rabbi Emil 
G. Hirsch, (Jewish). Bishop E. R. Hen- 
drix, (M. E. Church, South). Dr. Frank 
O. Hall, (Universalist). Archbishop J. J. 
Glennon, (Roman Catholic). Dr. Arthur 
Judson Brown, (Prebyterian). Dr. Peter 
Ainslie, of Baltimore (Disciples of Christ). 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, representing the 
Young People’s Societies. 
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BROWN AND CURRY ECHOES. 


On Kauai Rev. J. M. Lydgate, who par- 
ticipated heartily in the Brown and Curry 
meetings, has been making a tour of the 
Island giving graphic and enthusiastic ac- 
count of them. On Sunday the 19th, he 
spoke at Lihue, Koloa and Eleele, and on 
the 26th at Waimea and Kapaa. Other 
points will be visited later. Where possible 
a special trained band of singers accompa- 
nied him, rendering the Brown and Curry 
songs, with happy effect. Everywhere these 
evangelistic echoes have met with a most 
appreciative response. 

At Eleele, owing to an accident on the 
power line, the electric lights were off, but 
not to be beaten, half a dozen candles were 
requisitioned from a nearby store, the sing- 
ers gathered round the organ and the meet- 
ing went on in a “dim religious light” that 
suggested old pioneer days. | 


ENT FORTH, and supported by the Congregational Plymouth Church of 


Oakland, California, as Missionaries of the American Board to China, 
these young people received their commission in that church on November 21st. 
It is expected that they will sail from Honolulu January 14th, and finally be 


located at Shaowu of the Fuchow Mission. 


Shaowu is 250 miles inland from 


Fuchow, and is reached by small river house-boats, which are towed up stream 
by men walking on the bank of the river, it being a journey of two weeks. 


Before they reach Shaowu they will probably spend a year in studying the 
Mandarin language at the language school in Nankin. The Mandarin language 
is spoken by the Northern half of China, and is the official language of the whole 


country. 


There is the possibility that the revolution which now threatens China 
may become so violent as to make it wise for them to delay a while in Japan. 
In such case, they could enter upon the study of the language with the aid of 
Chinese students to be found in numbers in Tokyo. 


Mr. Whitaker for two years ministered to the English speaking church at 
Ewa on this island, and for the year just closed has been pastor of the Con- 


gregational Church in Paradise, California. 


Mrs. Whitaker is the daughter of 


Rev. Dr. John T. Gulick, who for many years was a missionary of the American 


Board in China and Japan. 


Their two children, under two years of age, will 


lend spice and life to their mission and be a source of great interest wherever 


they abide. 


May divine guidance be granted to these gospel messengers to China. 


OVHNG: 
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Shipmates---or the Boomerang 


By Henry Allen. 
N MAKING MY ROUNDS along 


the water-front and looking at the var- 
ious vessels in port, I ran up against an 
old “shell” who seemed to be inspecting the 
rigging and spars of a ship. Shaking his 
head, for he seemed in deep thought, he 
turned to leave. We thus met face to face, 
or “end on.” Something about that bronzed 
face seemed to be familiar, and I was con- 
vinced that I could not be mistaken; that 
he was an old shipmate of mine. “Sister 
Hook Sam” we called him, and I had not 
seen him for many years. In coming to- 
wards me his swivel eye met mine, and [ 
could see by his port lamp, though burning 
dimmer, that he knew me. 

“Why, by all the gods of the seas!’ I ex- 
claimed extending my hand. “Isn’t this ‘Sis- 
ter Hook Sam’?” 

“Yes, ‘Goose Wing’, this is what is left 
of me. What an unexpected surprise to 
meet you. Give me a shake of your star- 
board main top gallant lift. How or where 
did you blow in from, or what dug-out 
brought you here? Glad to meet you.” 

“Oh, I have been anchored here for about 
eight years, and I have often thought that 
you dropped your mud-hook at Snug Har- 
bor.” 


“No, Goose Wing, that will never hap- 
pen to this old barnacle. ‘There are three 
places that I want to steer clear of. They 
are jails, hospitals and “homes.” (Philan- 
thropists take notice. ) 

“Say, let’s change the course. As you 
came up I was looking at that ship’s rat 
lines and I could see that you could reeve 
a top mast studding sail boom through the 
eye of them. But what is the difference, 
they answer the same purpose as when you 
and I took so much pains about it. ‘Those 
days that you and I were together amounted 
to this: we did a ton of labor for an ounce 
of result. But progression still goes on- 
ward; if it did not Mother Earth would 
stop and only take sixty days to fall in the 
sun. Evolution works slow. Even the 
seaman at last is going to get justice. And 
let me tell you those owners who do not go 
down to the sea in ships will not starve. 
-From time immemorial sailors have gotten 
the dirty end of the rope and fine care was 
taken that they remained the under dog. 
But our sailors today are abreast of the 
times, keeping their machinery oiled. You 
remember, don’t you, what our captain told 
that English skipper of the ship ‘Four 


Winds”, when we run that ocean race from 
’Frisco to England for $35,000. We didn’t 
sight the ‘Four Winds’ for ten days after 
we left, but one fine morning she appeared 
on the horizon, and before noon we was 
abreast of her. Our old man got out his 
megaphone and sailed her. ‘Ship ahoy!’ 
‘What ship is that?’ 

“The answer came back, ‘Four Winds of 
Liverpool”. 

“What’s the captain’s name?” 

“Angel McNabb.” 

“Take our Hawser, we'll give you a tow. 
The Lord forgot to oil the hinges of your 
wings before you left. Go back! Go 
back!” shouted the old man. 

“Likely that old Englishman didn’t roast 
us some.” “Say, Sister Hook, do you know 
I was in ‘Four Winds’ when she was lost? 
Sure thing, we lost her on Heligoland 


bound from Iquique with nitre to Ham-' 


burg.” 

“Go ahead, Goose Wing, spin the yarn, 
but first let’s have a drink.” 

“No! I have been driving nails in. Old 
King Alcohol’s coffin for six years, but he 
dies hard. Let me tell you this: If he 
don’t die soon I’ll use railroad spikes in- 
stead of nails for he has got to go.” 

“You don’t say so, but where do I come 
in for a drink? You don’t mean to say 
this town is going prohibition when. the 
church members own the chief stock in the 
brewery and saloons?” 

“This is like you, still a diamond in the 
rough.” 

“Say, Goose Wing, you spoke about Toe 


Nail Joe. I would like to see him. He 
did me a scurvy trick once. Come, let’s 
smoke and I’ll tell you the tale. Now this 


is no yarn, and I don’t want you to wag 
your jaw tackle until I am finished, so here 
she goes: 

“T shipped on board the ship ‘Prickley 
Heat” and who do you think was stew- 
ardess? Our old friend ‘Carpet Slipper 
Susie’. You remember her? Also ‘Cork 
Fender Lizzie’ who was cook—she hailed 
as ‘cookess.” The Old Man’s name was 
Captain Ephriham Scratch from Boston, 
and what a cargo we had—‘post holes’ and 
millions of them. Flying light and bound 
around the horn, or ‘Cape Stiff’? as “Ty- 
phoon Paddy’ used to call it. ‘Bucko Rash’ 
was chief mate, and with Heat, Rash, 
Seratch and Hurrican Pete, we enjoyed 
the voyage very much until we got down to 
the Rolling Forties. Then the scenery 
started to change. 
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“Vast heaving, you say Cork Fender Liz 
was ‘cookess’,—what do you mean by that?” 

“Oh, that is some highfalutin name they 
give those new cooks from the cemetery 
where they learn to spoil good grub. You 
see ‘Carpet Slipper Susie’ is a graduate from 
this school and of course her side kicker is 
only a ‘cookess’, and she is the one that 
knocks the laub scouch, dandy funck and 
dog’s body around before it comes to us. 
Believe me, she’s some ‘higher up’ as far as 
imagination goes. What do you know 
about this, last Christmas she sent forward 
a big piece of salt junk for our dinner, and 
what do you suppose? It was decorated 
with a wish bone with a small feather stuck 
in it. Of course all hands was flabber- 
gasted, and there and: then started a Portu- 
guese parliament. .It wound up by ‘Gaff 
Topsail Tom’ leading us all aft and be- 
fore that amphitrite who was dressed in 
lazarettes, or trouserettes.” 


“Aw, now, Sister Hook, you mean panta- 
lettes.” 


“Well, perhaps I do. But to continue 
with the story: ‘Gaff Topsail Tom’ being 
spokesman, and a bit of a sea lawyer, also 
‘scuttle butt navigator’, let loose his under 
jaw tackle, and asked the cookess what this 
meant, showing her the salt junk decorated 
to look like a ‘colonial goose,’ (Australian 
leg of mutton). So up spoke Susie and 
says: 

“Now, look here, ‘Gaff Topsail Tom’, 
you know better than this. Why do you 
bother me about such a thing? You must 
go to the proper authorities. I’ve got no 
time to tend to sailor’s troubles. for I’m 
busy frosting a ‘rope yarn stew’ for the 
cabin desert.” 


“So getting no justice here, we rounded 
up the stewardess, and producing the salt 
junk, wishbone and feather, asked her if 
this was for our Christmas dinner. Well, 
Goose Wing, you know from experience in 
our army and navy that they teach you 
that ‘Attitude is the Art of Gunnery.” 

“So this beautiful Amphitrite struck an 
attitude that would put one of Raymond 
Teal’s ‘sweet ducklings’ to shame trying to 
do a sailor’s hornpipe. She cast her weath- 
er eye at our mutinous crew, and pointing 
to the ‘colonial goose’ exclaimed, ‘Dear me, 
you fellows give me a list to starboard, and 
make my timbers creak to hear you. “Today 
is Christmas, haint it? Just so, what do 
you want—you got a turkey feather and a 
wishbone. I know your imagination is 
strong,’ and, tilting her jib-boom in the air, 
‘you smell strong and look wickedly pious 
today. So you may go forward and just 
imagine that it’s turkey.’ Say, you sailor, 
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stop screwing your binoculars into that mess 
kid!” 

“Well, I’m looking to see what we’ve 
got,’ says the sailor. 

“Eh! what you think you got, Darwin's 
Missing Link?. Likely you have. All 
sailors. spring from some such _ source. 
Looks to me it might be an orang-outang.” 

“Say, “Toe Nail’, get your ham bone and 
measure the angular distance of that cook’s 
list to starboard.” 

“You. remember ‘Toe Nail’, Goose 
Wing? Say, wasn’t he some sailor? He 
could. put a ring. tail monkey in the shade 
when it come to hanging on. Do you re- 
member when we was going into flying- 
fish weather and old “Toe Nail’ was on the 
forecastle head barefooted, one foot on the 
anchor fluke, while he tried to cut his nails 
with a cold chisel and hammer? When we 
asked him about it he said his nails har- 
bored too much fertilizer, and he wanted to 
go outward bound flying light.” 

“Everything went all right and every- 
thing was fine until we sighted land, and 
‘Old Scratch’ made it out to be the entrance 
to the Straights of Le Maire. He had 


never been through there, but it was fine 


weather and he thought he would take a 
chance, as by going through Le Maire and 
Beagle ‘Channel we would ‘cut off ninety 
miles‘in rounding the-horn. I was setting 
up a‘sail at the time, when the gantling 
block strop carried away, come down hy 
the run and hit me back of the head just 
where the phrenologists say the bump of 
philoprogentiveness lies. 

“Say, Wing, what do you think of that? 
Gee, what a wotd! Puts me in mind of a 
sea strpent. Wonder what it means any- 
way? Next time it comes along I’ll put 
a sheep.shank init and shorten it up. » 

“Well, it knocked me out all right. That 
name alone would knock any sailor out. 
So they picked:.me up and brought me in 
the forward:cabin dead as a door nail. The 
old man examined me, then gave ordeys to 
“Toe Nail:Joe’-and ‘Slum Gullion Pete’ to 
get their sewing palms and needles and sew 
me up. And to celebrate the event, or to 
steady their nerve, he produced a bottle of 
whisky. - As you know, ‘Toe Nail’ was in a 
seventh, heaven while the. whisky was 
around. Of course they made the job last 
longer. as. my. spirit had flown, so they 


thought. The other brand of spirits put: 


them in a happy frame of mind. 

“When I: came to—now see here, Goose 
Wing, don’t get excited. While the squall 
is passing, mind your weather helm. Yes,.] 
came to, that’ is, consciousness returned, 
but I was rigid and in a trance. I could 
hear and feel them, but I had no power to 
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open my eyes or speak. You can imagine 
how I suffered, knowing I was to be buried 
alive. Anyhow they kept at me, sewing up 
my winding sheet, and to make the shroud 
tighter around me, they had to roll me 
over on my ‘beam ends’. In doing so my 
hand rolled on Toe Nail’s- knife, and as 
they rolled me back it seems the knife got 
locked in the folds of my clothes. They 
were about finished, but had left unsewn a 
small slit in which to put old iron or chain. 
This was to anchor me in my watery grave. 
All was ready to send my body to the deep 
when Toe Nail missed his knife, and you 
should have heard him roar and rave, al- 
lowing it was razor steel, and he the only 
sailor on the deep that had one. He'd 
sooner see a dozen ‘Sister Hooks’ lost than 
his knife. 

“Now, you know if I was real dead I 
would have arisen as I heard his abuse 


about me, but being in a trance I had to- 


take what was coming. The captain gave 
the order and -they carried me on the poop, 
and I can hear them now saying, ‘Until the 
sea gives up its dead.’ 

“Then they let me-slide from off the 
hatch into the ice cold: water in Beagle 
Channel. I- slipped into the deep, down, 
down, down until I touched bottom. ‘Then 
something happened; ice cold water came 


through my canvas cofin and on my face. . 


Then I returned to life. ‘Goose Wing’, 
you ‘never experienced this, but your brain 
becomes afire with wireless telepathy. The 
message I caught was “The Knife’, and re- 
membered Toe Nail Joe’s lost knife my 
hand clasped it and rip, rip, rip, I was free 
and rising to the surface. In less time than 
it takes to tell you I was again on the 
bosom of the deep. On opening my eyes I 
could see a mission settlement not far away. 
I later found this was called ‘Ushuwia.’’* 


“T arrived on shore exhausted, but after 
a while was able to reach the settlement. 
They gave me nourishment, and two hours 
afterward put me aboard of a South Pacific 
boat bound for ‘South Hampton, England. 
From there I was sent to Boston, and six 


months after the ship that had buried me ° 


arrived, and such a fright as I gave them! 
They. never got’ over it, I can tell you. 
When I put in for my pay the Old Man 
had me put in the official log ‘Absent with- 
out leave. Loss of pay—two days for one’. 
this is how the log read: Now wouldn’t 


that make-a sick whale throw up his am-' 


bergris ? 

“Look here, ‘Goose Wing’, is there a 
tower of silence here, because I was read- 
ing in the papers about some vultures on 
the waterfront. You know what I mean. 
You know how they bury their dead in 
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Bombay and how the vultures wait for a 
corpse to screw their beaks into. Gives me 
the shakes to think some vultures might be 
peeping at me when I shuffle off again. 
Sharks was bad enough last time, but God 
spare me from this prey. Do you know I've 
already made arrangements for a crema- 
tory? I’m not going to take a chance. — 

“By the way, ‘Goose Wing’, what ‘do 
you think they call me now? You could 
not guess. It’s “The Boomerang.’ ” 

Now, dear reader, in closing I want to 
tell you that most of you have seen this 
man, for he is a familiar figure to you all. 
There he stands, the heart yarn of a Coir 
Hawser, every hair in his head a rope yarn, 
and every tooth a marling spike, and you 
will always hear him singing his favorite 
song: 

The wind blew from the West, Nor West 
All through her pitch pine spars, 

“Paul Jones” walked on the quarter decks 
Beneath the Stars and Bars. 

This is the sailor we called 
Hooks Sam” or ‘““The Boomerang.” 

—H. A. 


“Sister 
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INSPIRATION. 


I heard you laugh 

Out in the crowded way, 

And lo, a weary woman stopped to smile, 

A newsboy sold a dozen papers, while 

A straying sunbeam touched your cheek in 
play ; 

I heard you laugh. 

I heard you laugh. 

*T was in a darkened room 

Where pain had made the hours seem drear 
and long, 

And lo, the sick-room echoed a song— 

A breath of spring that lightened all the 
gloom ; 

I heard you laugh. 

A Sunday School teacher, after conduct- 
ing a lesson on the story of “Jacob’s Lad- 
der,” concluded by saying, “Now is there 
any little boy or girl who would like to ask 
a question about the lesson?” Little Susie 
looked puzzled for a moment, and then 
raised her hand. “A question, Susie?” asked 
the teacher. ‘I would like to know,” said 
Susie, “if the angels have wings, why did 
they have to climb up the ladder?” The 
teacher thought for some moments, and 
then, looking about the class, asked, “Is 
there any little boy who would like to an- 
swer Susie’s question ?”—Argonaut. 
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THE CHRISTMAS DEW. 


My! it’s lucky we’ve got an ocean to put 
it in—Mr. Whitcombe. 
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Field Notes 


By REV. H. P. JUDD, 
Acting Secretary Hawaiian Board. 


Because of illness, Mr. Elijah MacKen- 
zie, superintendent of the Beretania Settle- 
ment, felt obliged to resign his position 
and to leave the islands in search of health. 
He departed on the steamer “Great North- 
ern California, near Los Angeles. At the 
ern California, near Los Angeles. At the 
meeting of the Board on December 10 it 
was voted to accept Mr. MacKenzie’s 
resignation regretfully. The following let- 
ter which had been prepared by the Acting 
Secretary was read and it was voted to send 
it to Mr. MacKenzie. 


“Honolulu, December 10, 1915. 
“My dear Mr. MacKenzie: 

“It is with a feeling of regret that the 
members of the Board of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical, Association view your resigna- 
tion as one of our workers, and your de- 
parture from the Islands because of ill 
health. 

“You have labored patiently and faith- 
fully in this portion of the Master’s Vine- 
yard during the last fourteen years. ‘lhe 
institution and development of the work of 
the Beretania Settlement, out of which the 
Second Chinese Congregational Church has 
recently been organized, attests to your 
zealous and sincere Christian spirit, and 
to your desire to extend the Kingdom of 
Christ in a needy part of the city of Hono- 
lulu. 

“Not only in this enterprise, but in other 
ways you have endeared yourself to the 
Christians of this community associated 
with you, and we but voice the thought of 
many followers of Christ in Hawaii when 
we tell you that we are sorry you felt com- 
pelled to give up your splendid work here 
and that we shall miss you in your usual 
places of activity. 

“At the monthly meeting of the Board 
on Friday, December 10, 1915, it was voted 
to send you this expression of appreciation 
and good will, with the prayer that our 
Heavenly Father may bless you richly, 
giving you health and strength and guiding 
you in all your service of love for many 
years to come. 

“With the best wishes of the members of 
the Board, we remain, 


“Very cordially yours, 


(Signed) “Henry P. Judd, 
“Acting Secretary. 
(Signed) “Norman C. Schenck, 


“Supt. Chinese Department.” 
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Mrs. MacKenzie is at present in charge 
of the work and will continue in her duties 
until a successor is chosen and begins work 
at the Second Chinese Church. In the 
going away of Mr. MacKenzie, the Board 
has lost one of its most loyal and devoted 
workers, whose departure from Honolulu 
is generally regretted by the Chinese Chris- 
tians as well as by all others who knew 
him. 

Hawaiian Board Day at Central Union. 


In keeping with the custom of recent 
years which set aside a Sunday in December 
for the presentation of the needs and claims 
of the Board, the morning service in Cen- 
tral Union Church on Sunday, December 
19 was held under the auspices of the Board. 
Parts in the service were taken by Revs. D. 
Scudder and A. A. Ebersole the ministers 
of the church, and by Rev. H. P. Judd, 
acting secretary of the Board. Mr. F. J. 
Lowrey, president of the Board, introduced 
the three speakers, and also gave a brief ad- 
dress, touching especially upon the status of 
the new Board building fund and showing 
that this was a work apart from and in ad- 
dition to the regular annual budget of the 
Board. 


The first speaker, Rev. Frank S. Scudder, 
superintendent of the Japanese department, 
gave an address on “New Phases in the 
Japanese Work”, showing how the wide- 
spread use of the English language among 
the young Japanese born in Hawaii is fur- 
nishing a new outlet for work and present- 
ing a new problem that must be faced in a 
sensible way. Mr. Scudder showed how 
there is a need for separate church buildings 
for the use of the Japanese congregations. 


Mr. Thomas F. Anderson, the Board’s 
worker among the Spanish, Porto Ricans 
and Filipinos in the districts of Puna and 
Hilo on Hawaii, spoke earnestly concerning 
the new work he is undertaking in his large 
field of labor. He told most graphically 
how he is able to get the Filipinos to at- 
tend the services in the Pahoa Mission, and 
how the Mission was started. He also told 
of his work among the Spanish and Porto 
Ricans at Pepeekeo and Hakalau and of 
how the seed now being sown is already 
bringing forth results. He made a plea for 
greater support and for new workers in his 
territory. 


Rev. Norman C. Schenck, superintendent. 
of the Chinese department spoke of recent 
developments in the Chinese work. He 
brought forth the interesting fact that the 
problem is becoming more and more a city 
problem, as the tendency among the Chinese 
is to leave the country districts and go to 
the city. To meet this movement, the forces 
in the city must be strengthened. He spoke 
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of the work in the country districts of Oahu 
and the colporteur work on Kauai, and also 
the developments in the Fort Street and 
Second churches which need the financial 
and moral support of all the Christians of 
Honolulu. 

The annual offering from the church was 
taken on Sunday, December 26, “Christmas 
Sunday”, at which time pledges for the sup- 
port of the Board’s work were also received. 
Visitors in Honolulu. 
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Among the visitors in Honolulu during 
the month of December have been Rev. 
John M. Lydgate, agent of the Board for 
Kauai, who came to attend the Brown- 
Curry revival meetings; Rev. and Mrs. 
Ellis E. Pleasant, en route to their new 
field of labor at Kahului, Maui; Rev. T. 
F. Anderson of Hilo, who came for the 
Brown-Curry meetings and to speak at the 
Hawaiian Board Day service; and Rev. 
and Mrs. R. B. Dodge of Wailuku, Maui, 
returning from a three months furlough 
spent mostly in New England. 


HAWAIIAN CHURCH RE- 
DEDICATED. 


West Maui Hawaiian churches gathered 
at Honokawai, near Kaanapali, on Decem- 
ber 12 for the celebration of the recent im- 
provements in the local church building, 
which was built in 1890, but never fully 
completed as originally intended. Now it 
stands forth proudly with new wood ceil- 
ing on the walls, fresh coats of paint 
throughout, and comfortable orchestra 
seats. 

The first part of the celebration began at 
about half past nine o’clock and consisted 
of competitive singing and recitation of 
Scripture on the part of the attending Sun- 
day Schools and Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties. Some of the songs were difficult, 
but everything was creditably done. ‘The 
music was in places superb. Special interest 
was taken in the singing of the song “The 
Blessed Redeemer”, the official song of the 
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International Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion in Chicago last summer. 

The celebration indoors closed with a 
service that partook of the nature of a de- 
dication, for investigation had shown that, 
owing to delays at the time of the early 
building, the structure had never been prop- 
erly dedicated. ‘The sermon was preached 
by Rev. S. Kapu of Lahainaluna, who spoke 
of the lessons to be drawn from the vision 
of Jacob at Bethel. The early story of the 
present building was related by Hon. H. 
K. Hihio. The baptism of several infants 
was conducted by Rev. D. W. K. White, 
and the Lord’s Supper was celebrated, with 
Rev. S. P. Kaaia and Rev. E. S. Timoteo in 
charge. Other ministers who took part in 
the service were Rev. L. B. Kaumeheiwa of 
Wailuku and Rev. W. B. Coale of Lahaina. 

The number who attended was esti- 
mated-to be between two and three hundred. 
Delegations were present from Lahaina, 
Honokawai, Honolua, Honokahua, Hono- 
kahau. An auto truck was furnished by 
the Honolua Ranch for the transportation 
of those who came from the north coast. 
The large crowd from Lahaina traveled 
“de luxe” on a special train, the use of 
which was donated by the Pioneer Mill 
Company. 

Back of the whole celebration of the day 
lay the quiet efforts of Rev. D. W. K. 
White who during the past year has been 
winning the support of local and more dis- 
tant friends to the work of remodeling. The 
complete financial success of the undertak- 
ing would not have been so readily possible, 
had it not been for the large giving of ser- 
vice by Mr. William Saffery in the actual 
building operations. 

WILLIS-B. COALE. 
Hawaiian Board Missionary, Lahaina, 


Maui. 
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Central Union News 


THE BROWN-CURRY MEETINGS. 
“Two men who will stir Honolulu” was 
the way Evangelists John E. Brown and 
C. P. Curry were heralded through news- 
paper advertisements, on window cards and 
bulletin boards for several weeks prior to 
their coming. And now that they have 
come and gone it will be generally agreed, 
I think, that they came nearer accomplish- 
ing that much desired end than any one 
has ever done it, at least in recent years. 
While, to be sure, a great many people 
were not even stirred enough to attend any 
of the meetings, still so many did attend 
and became so deeply interested that for 
once religion became quite the general topic 
of conversation among a large part of the 
English speaking people of Honolulu. At 
least this much can be said,—they did, what 
many even of our church people thought 
could not be done, they filled Central Union 
Church to its capacity practically every 
night for two solid weeks, and at least half 
of those who attended were not regular 
church goers either. 
« Both Mr. Brown and Mr. Curry have 
the happy faculty of at once getting on good 
terms with their audience. Although they 
had to come almost direct from the steamer 
to their first meeting, after an unusually 
rough voyage, and both of them suffered 
from colds, they succeeded in that first meet- 
ing in winning a very favorable opinion 
from the large audience present to greet 
them. “They are all right”, “I think I am 
going to like them”, “I believe they will do 
a lot of good’—these and other similar 
expressions of approval were heard on every 
hand after Mr. Brown dismissed the meet- 


PERSONAL LETTER from Rev. George E. Lake, the Board’s agent at 


Hana, Maui, tells of an out-of-door Christmas tree in which the entire 


community shared. 
of quoting from the letter: 


“We had a most enjoyable Christmas. 
of the Church and parsonage, we had a town tree or community tree. 


Although not intended for publication, we take the liberty 


Christmas Eve on the lawn in front 
I got help 


in setting the tree and putting on such decorations as we had or could adapt. I 


got some paper lanterns and illuminated the tree and grounds. 


We had some 


singing about the church door and gave the children a little treat for which 


Mrs. Lake made some little cakes. 


and grown people gathered in the yard. 


success, 


Sunday morning we had our tree for the Sunday School. 
We had our presents for the children and 


morning and but few came out. 
they seemed to appreciate them. 


We are happy. 


good time.” 


The work prospers. 
seed of the Word of our God is being sown. 


There was a goodly company of children 


We have been told that it was a great 


It was a wild 


God is adding His blessing. The 


‘The harvest will come in God’s 
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ing that evening. And day after day, as 
they proceeded with the meetings, enthusi- 
asm for them and interest in the messages 
they brought, not only became more intense, 
but spread more and more widely through 
the city as people outside the immediate 
church circles began to attend. 


The first meeting was held on Tuesday 
evening, November 30th, and every day 
after that until Tuesday, December 14th, 
they held two services, one at 10 o’clock in 
the morning and the other at 7:30 in the 
evening. “Those who were able to attend 
the morning service, and we were all hap- 
pily surprised at the splendid attendance at 
this service from the very first day, felt that 
in some respects they were the best part of 
the Campaign. Especially helpful and illu- 
minating were the series of addresses given 
by Mr. Brown on “The Person and Work 
of the Holy Spirit”. A number of people 
have said that of all the sermons delivered 
by Mr. Brown, during the two weeks, these 
morning sermons or talks, as he called them, 
made the largest contribution to their 
spiritual life. “The request has come from 
many to secure these addresses in printed 
form and the committee has written to Mr. 
Brown to see whether they can not be se- 
cured for local distribution. 


For the first week, that is up until the 
Sunday evening service, Mr. Brown ad- 
dressed his sermons mainly to Christian 
people and those who are already members 
of the church. Seldom if ever have we 
heard the claims of Christ and the re- 
sponsibilities of discipleship so forcibly and 
yet so fairly presented. It was a time of 
heart searching with all of us and how 
the pastors at least were wishing that the 
entire church membership could have been 
present and heard his appeals for a more 
thoroughgoing consecration. No call was 


made for decisions until at the Sunday even- 
ing service. All who were present at that 
service, and the house was crowded to the 
doors, with many unable to get inside at 
all, will never forget the impressiveness of 
that first after-service. Only a few times 
in one’s lifetime is he privileged to witness 
such a scene or experience such an over- 
whelming sense of the Spirit’s presence. 
When the call came for those who want to 
rededicate their lives anew to Christ or 
who want for the first time to confess Him 
to come forward, several hundred young 
and old crowded up to shake Mr. Brown’s 
hand and afterward knelt with him while 
he made one of those wonderful, yet sweet 
and simple, prayers that he knows so well 
how to offer up to God. Men and women 
were shaken and some sobbed aloud be- 


cause of the conviction they felt of their 
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shortcomings and of their, as yet unfor- 
given, sins. The Holy Spirit was present 
in mighty convincing power. A genuine re- 
vival had begun, of that we were all con- 
vinced, and no one any longer doubted 
that a great blessing was to come to many 
lives and upon all the churches participating 
in the meetings. 

As was to be expected, the great ma- 
jority of those who for the first time came 
forward to confess their faith in Christ and 
to declare their purpose to follow Him, 
were young people. When asked about this 
Mr. Brown said, “It is always so in our 
meetings, and I pray God it may never be 
different. If we had to work as hard to win 
the young people as we do to win men and 
women who have become more or less set 
in their thoughts and habits of life, it would 
be very discouraging work.” As the second 
week of the meetings drew to a close sure 
enough the older ones who had been attend- 
ing the meetings began to respond and then 
we all regretted that the Evangelists could 
not stay longer. Undoubtedly if they 
could have continued the meetings two 
weeks longer, hundreds of men and women, 
who were just beginning to be gripped by 
the compelling preaching of Mr. Brown 
and irresistibly drawn toward Christ by the 
equally effective singing of Mr. Curry, 
would have been won to the Christian life 
and would have been led to make public 
confession of their new faith. In fact, so 
far as we have learned, this is the only dis- 
appointment that any one felt in the meet- 
ings, that not more of the older people in 
Honolulu who now stand outside the 
church were reached by the meetings. And 
this, as we have said was felt more as a 
regret that the meetings could not continue 
longer. All that was needed was more time 
and many many more would have yielded 
their lives to Christ. 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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New Years’ Reception 

The reception given at the Y. M. C. A. 
by the President of the Association, Mr. 
Frank C. Atherton, on New Year’s night 
was one of the happiest things that has 
taken place in Honolulu for some time. 
About a thousand people visited the build- 
ing during the evening and a program was 
presented which was broad enough in its 
variety to please all present. 

After the guests had shaken hands with 
President and Mrs. Atherton and General 
Secretary and Mrs. Super, who were on the 
reception committee, the program for the 
evening began. 

The music was excellent. Mr. J. G. 
Boisse gave a flute solo, and was followed 
by Mr. Jack Bernstein, who is known as 
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the champion bone wrattler in the islands. 
Then the Kamehameha faculty quartet 
sang several selections and Mr. Robert 
Hean gave a solo. The musical program 
came to an end when Mr. Leo von Gers- 
dorff played several piano solos. 

Part of the audience enjoyed themselves 
in the bowling alleys, while others went 
over the building to see the various feat- 
ures of the Association work. But a larger 
group gathered at the gymnasium to see a 
basketball game between the Service team, 
made up of the best army team on the isl- 
ands, and the All Star team, which con- 
sists of the best basketball players in the 
city. The game was a fast one and enjoyed 
by all. 

A gymnasium exhibition in the lower 
gymnasium was given to show the kind of 
work the Association is doing in building 
men up physically by systematic plan. 

A diving and swimming exhibition in the 
new tank which many of those present had 
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not yet seen, was another interesting feat- 
ure. Tait, Thurston and Fuller put on a 
half hour program of diving that was ap- 
preciated from start to finish. 

As a New Year’s social event, and one 
in which the manifold features of Associa- 
tion work were exploited, the affair was 
a distirict success 

The Japanese Y. M. C. A. is in need of 
some good Victor records. “There may be 
a number of families who have records that 
they have used until they have tired of 
them and would like to pass them on to 
some institution. [he Japanese young 
men are growing in their appreciation of 
the best American music and such a gift 
would be very welcome. 
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THE CORDUROY ROAD. 


A ride on Beretania streets reminds me 


of “Swedish Movements.”—Mrs. T. R. 


A. Notes 


ORIENTAL ASSOCIATIONS: The 
progress being made by the Oriental Asso- 
ciations shows the wisdom of the Board’s 
decision to have one of the secretaries give 
full time to directing and assisting this 
work. It is evident that the next great 
advance in our work for young men will 
be in this direction. 


JAPANESE: A campaign for 100 new 
members has just been completed and sev- 
eral more than the goal were secured. This 
is the first real membership campaign that 
has been carried on by the members of the 
Japanese Branch and it has done much t» 
develop an Association spirit among all of 
the members. Plans are under way for 
getting these new members to participate 
in the activities. That the limited equip- 
ment is being used to its fullest capacity ‘s 
evidenced by the fact that on Monday and 


Tuesday eight night school classes are 
meeting, Wednesday all of the night school 
students meet in a spelling class followed 
by a religious talk, and in the other room 
the Citizenship Club under the direction 
of Mr. Steel holds its meetings, on Friday 
evening the newly organized troop of Boy 
Scouts holds its meetings followed by a 
Literary Society of young men who desire 
to become proficient in giving talks in 
English. Saturday is social evening and 
Tuesday is reserved for special meetings 
of which there are many. 


The One Hundred Club which is the 
organization of the young men attending 
the Sunday afternoon religious meetings 
is growing very rapidly. Already fifty- 
two young men have joined and are attend- 
ing the meetings. Dr. Kawaguchi who 
has charge of this work is giving some 
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strong religious messages to these young 
men, many of whom are not Christians. 


CHINESE. 


For many months several of the mem- 
bers of the Chinese Association have been 
seeking to get it reorganized and to get the 
young men to take an active interest in its 
Recently a meeting of thirty of the 
leading young men was held at Mr. Ai’s 
and they all agreed to join together in 
helping to make this Association an effect- 
ive agency in the community. “[wenty- 
nine young men applied for membership 
and these together with the more active 
of the older members are being organized 
into committees to carry on the work. it 
is hoped to get this work in shape so that 
they can secure a young college man as 
secretary beginning in the fall. “The need 
for some such work and worker is keenly 
felt by many of the men of the Chinese 
community. 


work. 


KOREAN. 


Our Korean branch has not been very 
active since Mr. Choi was forced to return 
to Korea on account of his health. We 
have just secured a man to take up the 
work as secretary and he is rapidly getting 
the work reorganized. While the number 
of Korean people is not large Dr. Rhee and 
other leaders feel that the Association can 
be used in reaching many non-Christians 
and in uplifting the educational and social 
standards of the Christian people. 
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Anti-Saloon League 


“With God’s help we will see this 
through.” Nothing inspires one’s faith in 
the ultimate victory of the cause of Prohi- 
bition quite so much as to see groups of 
children here and there in the public schools 
of the Territory, lifting up, their little 
hands. high above their heads, palms out- 
ward, with bright, flashing eyes of an in- 
telligent enthusiasm, repeating together in 
splendid unison, the above slogan of the 
Lincoln-Lee-Legion Army of young cam- 
paigners, emphasizing the final word 
“through”, with a clinched fist striking 
from the shoulder upward, as though they 
all meant it to be a solar-plexus blow aimed 
between the eyes of old King Alcohol. 

Upwards of 5000 boys and girls of Ha- 
wali nei, having voluntarily and_ gladly 
signed the total abstinence pledge and wear- 
ing the little button with its cross in red 
upon a background of white, encircled in 
blue, and bearing the letters engraved in 
the center L. S. S., standing for Love, Ser- 
vice and Sacrifice, are rapidly growing up 
into manhood and womanhood, to be the 
mature citizens of the Territory, composing 
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its government, making its laws, conducting 
its business, building its homes, shaping its 
destiny. 

If, then, these children know that 
“alcohol is a poison,’ that the liquor traffic 
is the cause of most of our crime, poverty 
and suffering, that it is poor economy at 
best to license a business which hurts all 
other lines of legitimate trade and not only 
so, but corrupts politics, wrecks homes, 
blasts human lives and entails heavy ex- 
pense in caring for the resulting crime and 
beggary, can we not easily believe that these 
future voters will be quite ready and brave 
to do that which their parents failed fool- 
ishly to accomplish, namely, abolish forever 
the traffe in strong drink and make this 
Territory the real Paradise of the Pacific? 

Here is a sample of the letters received 
at our office from the young campaigners. 
This was written by a little girl twelve 
vears old. 


“Dear Sir: 

“My father doesn’t drink. Nor does he 
smoke, and he is very old. He is strong 
and healthy. His eyes are clear. He does 
not wear any glasses, but still he can see 
as well as if he had a young man’s eyes. I 
am very lucky that he is that way. 

“Yours truly, 

Here is another by a Hawaiian boy, four- 
teen years old— 
“Dear Sine 

“Will you kindly send me one of your 
pledge cards? I heard that alcohol is a 
poisonous thing to a human being and that 
it is a true fact. 

“Some of my friends told me that alcohol 
is a food, but as for me, I know it is not so, 
and so I want a card to sign my name. I 
want to be a good little American citizen 
and live without drinking alcohol forever. 
So please don’t forget about that ‘Alcohol 
is a poisonous thing which does nothing but 
harm to ourselves.” I think that it is good 
thing to do, no saloons in Hawaii nei. So 
I thank you for your kindness. I remain, 

“Yours truly, 

A little girl, only eight years old, writes 
from Laupahoehoe under date Nov. 22nd. 
“My dear Mr. Wadman: 

“T want to sign the pledge. I know I 
am only nearly eight years old, but I under- 
stand what it means in every way. May I 
sign the pledge? 

“This is very short, but it is something I 
want to know, because my Mamma is not 
sure. 

“T will close, 

“Your loving little friend, 
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To my mind, nothing has contributed so 
much to the healthy and intelligent growth 
of the cause of Prohibition. as the instruc- 
tion imparted in the public schools of the 
nation during the past twenty-five years, as 
to the scientific facts in regard to the nature 
of alcohol and its effects upon the human 
system, and for this we are, of course, in- 
debted to the Women’s Christian “Temper- 
ance Union, who succeeded, after a very 
strenuous campaign, in having a Federal 
law enacted, making such instruction com- 


pulsory in the schools throughout the 
States and Territories of the Union. 
JOHN W. WADMAN, 
Superintendent. 


Central Uuion Notes. 
(Continued from page 15.) 

The results of the meetings, so far as the 
Committee has been able to tabulate them, 
are as follows: 

Total number of meetings held in the 


chittchrs sae) ven Feo reste ere eae 29 
Number of meetings held outside the 
church, in schools, street car barn, 


ATM «POSES Me Lessee ee eee 13 
Number who signed cards in all the 
meetings 2, Bir ee ee 876 


Number of men who came forward at 
the Schofield Barracks meeting, but 


who did not sign cards..........-..-.------- 494 
Number of young men who came for- 
ward at a special meeting at Puna- 
hou Academy who did not sign cards 104 
Total number who came forward in all 
che ‘aneetings sua. eee ee 1174 
Church preference so far as indicated 
on the signed cards: 
GCentralvUnionseen, ote 163 
Christian tc Serie Sse ieee 159 
Portuguesé:.....1--e ee ee 100 
Methods tees seer tenes neue 80 
Kawaiahao: 4 2 eee 66 
Young People’s League.................. 22 


Scattered among other churches 

in the city including Catholic, 

Episcopal, Bishop Memorial, Ka- 

liht Union, Kaumakapili, Chinese, 

Japanese, Korean, Mormons, Sev- 

enth Day Adventists, Christian 
SCIENCE, CLC, core oe eee ee Zon 
No church preference 65 
As in all meetings of this kind, it is im- 
possible to tabulate the real results. “There 
has been a genuine spiritual awakening in 
all the churches that participated. This is 
evidenced not only by the larger attendance 
at the regular church services, but especially 
by the new interest manifested in the mid- 
week services Wednesday evenings and the 
Young People’s Society meetings on Sun- 
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James Arnold Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Located at Claremont, California, 30 miles 
from Los Angeles. Offers its educational 
privileges to the people of Hawaii. 


THE LARGEST INSTITUTION WEST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


devoted to exclusively collegiate work. Its 
standards of scholarship have nation-wide 
recognition. Broadly Christian, coeduca- 
tional. Its faculty of 45 represent leading 
universities and colleges. 


For catalog and descriptive bulletins ad- 
dress The Secretary. 


1 Bien eal 
YOKOHAMA 
Slt Oe ie 
BANK LID 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
S.. AWOKI, Manager. 
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K. Segawa 
CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER 


House Moving — Well Boring 
Stone Work. 
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602 Beretania St. Tel. 3236. 
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Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 


LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 
Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 
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day evenings. One of the fine fruits of the 
campaign is the large Men’s Bible Class 
started immediately after the close of the 
meetings at the Y.M.C.A. Already nearly 
one hundred men have enrolled in this class 
and a most eager and earnest lot of men 
they are too. They are thoroughly awake 
to their spiritual needs and seem anxious to 
learn what Jesus, their newly accepted 
Lord, has to say to them about the Christian 
life. 

It would no doubt be of interest to many 
to see a statement of the way in which the 
expenses of the campaign were met. The 
following is the statement of the treasurer 
of the Executive Committee at the time 
this article is written. ‘There are still a 
few outstanding items which have not been 
taken care of, but the balance on hand will 
more than cover them. Whatever is left 
over when all accounts are settled will 
probably be turned over to the treasurer of 
the Interchurch Federation to be used in 
the furtherance of its work. 

RECEIPTS. 
By 9 collections................ $517.51 

Sale of hymn books...... 97.35 

EXPENDITURES. 
To Hymn books (1000) $125.00 


Freight an exchange on 


$614.86 


Caine oe eee 14.27 
Advertising in daily 

DApCIS eee eee eats 100.70 
Window cards, posters, 

SIDING wie Gaee eeeeeenes 100.30 
Printing: Cards, tickets 

HROUIEHES, ee, Se. 99.75 
Postcards, posters, etc. 45.10 
Sundries—Including 

town meetings, in- 

stalling temporary 

lightss ete es 79.99 


Balance unexpended 49.75 $614.86 


Dec 31; 1915. 

In conclusion, I should like to speak a 
little more specifically concerning the ex- 
cellent work of both Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Curry. I have heard and worked with a 
number of different evangelists in years 
gone by, but as I have said to various 
people, I say here now, “I have never work- 
ed with any evangelists or heard any whose 
methods and message and the spirit in 
which they did their work I liked so well.” 
What makes Mr. Brown such an effective 
speaker? First of all his winsome per- 
sonality. You just can’t help but like him. 
But that isn’t all. He presents his argu- 
ments clearly and forcibly, and best of all 
sticks to the essentials of the Christian re- 
ligion and the Christian life and doesn’t 
lead his hearers into confusion by discussing 
theological questions. If a man has doubts, 
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the earnestness and directness with which 
Mr. Brown drives home the great funda- 
mental truths of the Christian religion 
makes him forget all about them and also 
awakens in him a sense of unworthiness 
and of need that is bound, if he hears him 
often enough, to bring him to the feet of 
Jesus in humble sincere repentence and a 
glad and frank confession of faith in Him. 
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Fukumura & Waiamau 


ARCHITECTS: 
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ESTIMATES GIVEN ON ALL 
CLASSES OF WORK. 


PERSPECTIVE WORK 
Aas PEG TALLY: 
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Second Floor, Waity Building. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Cable Address “Quirino,” Honolulu 
Telephone 1444 


E. W. QUINN 


Modern Plumbing 


Plumbing Supplies and Bath Room, 
Gas Fitting, Hot Water Heat- 
ing, Tiling and Sheet 
Metal Work. 


Sole Agent for Lorain Steel Stoves 
and Ranges. 


28-34-42 Pauahi Street, 
HONODULUN Mia EL 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 


16 MERCHANT STREET 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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SA YEGUSA 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS= OF Air 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


CHINA STOVES 
GLASSWARE REFRIGERATORS 
SILVERWARE KITCHEN 
CUTLERY UTENSILS 


For a quarter of a century W. W. 
Dimond & Co. Ltd., has been acknowl- 
edged THE HOUSE OF HOUSE- 
WARE. ‘We are “specialists” in our 
lines. Our friends will attest to our 
efficient service. 


W.W. OUTOND & GO., Ltd. 


“The House of Housewares” 


53-65 King Street, Honolulu. 


Tel. 1467. Ps ©; Boxi602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young P»s,lding, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
° IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.uLu, T. H. 
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It is evidence enough of Mr. Curry’s 
skill as a leader of singing to say that he 
got people to sing as no one ever has heard 
them sing in this city. We cannot say any 
longer that Honolulu people can’t be got- 
ten to sing after enjoying the uplift and in- 
spiration of those never-to-be-forgotten song 
services led by Mr. Curry each evening. 
And then his solos, especially the ones in 
the after meeting, were as effective as any 
we have ever heard. We have heard solo- 
ists who have sung as sweetly as Mr. Curry, 
but none that put more soul into their songs. 
Seated at his little organ in the after ser- 
vice, with a hundred or more converts and 
half the audience kneeling in prayer, he 
would pour forth some simple son& with 
such genuine sincerity that it fell upon us 
all as a heavenly benediction, and made it 
wonderfully easy just to surrender all to 
Jesus then and there. Without Mr. Curry’s 
presence and help in the meeting, Mr. 
Brown, no matter how effective his preach- 
ing, could not begin to accomplish what he 
does in winning men and women to Christ. 

God bless them both, they are a great 
team. I hope they will come to Honolulu 
again sometime and stay longer. 


A. A. EBERSOLE. 
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Sunday sea-sickness is one of the most 
common afflictions now affecting church 
members. Seldom results fatally—except 
to the spiritual life. 


SUNDAY ICE. 


If you don’t use it, why not save the de- 
livery man the extra work of delivering it 
to melt upon the sidewalk? 
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BI IS NOTE ASY. 


To apologize, 

To begin over. 

To be unselfish, 
To take advice, 
‘To admit error, 
sogtaceyas sneer. 
To be charitable, 
To keep on trying, 
To be considerate, 
To avoid mistakes. 
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Christianity wants nothing so much in 
the world as sunny people; and the old are 
hungrier for love than for bread; and the 
oil of joy is very cheap; and if you can help 
the poor on with a garment of praise, it will 
be better for them than blankets——Henry 
Drummond. 
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Y. Yamamoto 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Portraits a specialty. 
Artistic mounts and tone effects. 


4 N. Hotel St., cor. Nuuanu. 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


FEN EAWG RR GCE REE S 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Kuren- 
watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 


Kukui Jewelry Mounted 
in 14 Karat Gold 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN SOUVENIR SPOONS 


Vierra Jewelry Co., 
LIMITED 


113 Hotel St. 


Cunha Music 
Company 


SHEET MUSIC 
UKULELES 


Victor Talking Machines 
and Records 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


78 S. King St. P. O. Box 1304 
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Telephone 1491. 177 King St. 


J. ABADIE’S 


| FRENCH 
| LAUNDRY 


Branch office Union St. 
Tel. 2919 
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STOP! 


Why be annoyed by leaking closets? 
Install a 


DOUGLAS GUARANTEED 
CLOSET 


Thereby reducing waste of water. 


Plumbing 

& Sheet Metal 
Work promptly 
attended to. 


E.R. BATH. 
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Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd. 


1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


ale ONG Latest 
Style 

S A N G Clothes 
Made 

Raine to Order 

and 
Guaranteed 

22 HOTEL STREET 4) py 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


THESE RIEND 


EVENTS. 
November. 


6. Mrs. Walter Dillingham heads committee 
in charge of Red Cross Day........ Maj. Gen. Wm. 
H. Carter, U. S. A., is given ovation on occasion 
of farewell to Hawaiian Department. Brig.- 
Gen. Wisser successor....Complete returns from 
sale of Red Cross stamps shows amount col- 
lected over $3,000. 

7. Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt, of New 
York, reported coming to Hawaii in their pri- 
vate yacht......... Advices from Maui are to the 
effect that the Maui Chamber of Commerce fa- 
vors a road to the summit of Haleakala; Ter- 
ritory to be requested to run lines preliminary 
to construction. 

8. Land policy of Governor is attacked by 
Judge Stuart in action filed in Circuit Court. 
Jurist says settlement in Hawaii is practically 
stopped. 


9. Men’s League of Central Union Church or- 
ganize to fight city’s vice; heads of police de- 
partment said to be useless........ Persistent rumor 
that he will resign is denied by Pinkham....Mrs. 
Elizabeth J. Knight, of San Francisco, mother 
of Thelma Parker deceased, asks local court for 
guardianship of orphaned grandson. 

10. Acting Consul General and Mrs. Arita 
hosts of brilliant reception at Young Hotel.......... 
Sugar producers of Hawaii break with main- 
land trust, contracts for 1916 negotiated with 
independent refining concerns......... Heaviest rain 
in Honolulu since 1904. Deluge reported over 
territory with great injury to rice and banana 
crops........- Japanese of territory begin elaborate 
celebration in honor of coronation; Japanese 
consulate center of activities. 

11. Lieut. A. B. Ford, British aviator, twice 
wounded by German bullets, coming to Hawaii 
to rest his nerves........ Report says Henry Ford, 
automobile manufacturer, will erect duplicate 
of Hawaii building at Fair in heart of Detroit; 
native musicians already hired. 


Agents Wanted 


For the Sale of 
SCRIPTURAL LITERATURE 


and 


SCOFIELD REFERENCE 
BIBLE. 


Unusual inducements. Write at once 


for terms 


Why not help along a good cause by 
devoting to it at least a portion of 
your time? 


Hawatian Board 


Book Rooms 


Merchant and Alakea Sts. Box 489. 
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ell 
Che Sweet Shop 


On Hotel St. furnishes the best meals 

in town at modest prices. 

Both Cafeteria and ala Carte service. 
HOME MADE CANDIES and 
ICE CREAM our Specialty. 

See us for Catering. 


me 


THE SWEET SHOP 


On Fort St. an exclusive ice cream 

parlor and Candy Store. 

Dainty Luncheonettes served all day 

and evening. Hot and Cold Drinks. 
Try us and you will be pleased. 
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Tel. 2478. Box 951 


GI ALS UUETE 
COr LARD), 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Hstimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


HH. Hackfeld & Co., Ltd. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS OF GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


Agents for Pacific Mail S. S. Co, American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Co., and all principal 
Trans-Atlantic Liners. 


MAIN OFFICE, HONOLULU,.T. H. 
New York Office - - - - 82 Wall St. 
San Francisco Office - - 310 Sansome St. 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


NIPPUJIJI CO., LED. 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 
Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 
Afternoon Edition Daily. 


Hotel St., nr Nuuanu, Honolulu, T. H. 
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Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 


Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea 


tania Streets. 


and Bere- 


ot et tt et tt et et et 
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YW. W.AHANA & GO., Ltd. 


MERCHANT 
TAILORS 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 


WOMEN. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 
Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 

SHOE CO! 

1005 Nuuanu 
near King 


JM. WHITNEY, MD., DDS. 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


ASE 


HATS 
FUKURODA 


28 Hotel street 


THES: FRIEND 


13. As result of visit of Charles K. Ober, of 
international committee of Y.M.C.A., Paul 
Super, local general secretary, may become 
traveling secretary with headquarters in New 
York; will continue at head of Honolulu Asso- 
ciation, directing work by correspondence............ 
Many districts of Honolulu and vicinity flooded 
as result of heavy rains. 

15. Proceeds of Japanese Carnival at Consu- 
late in connection with coronation ceremonies, 
amounts to between $700 0 and $8000; will we 
invested in fountain for city. 

- 18. Cooke cottage donated to Salvation Army 
Home by Mrs. C. M. Cooke, is dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies. 

19. Harvard, Yale and Princeton men in 
Honolulu banquet on eve of big Cambridge 
football game. 

20. Robert Louis Lamb, born in Honolulu, 
scores 9914 per cent in eugenics contest held re- 
cently in Portland, Oregon........ First annual win- 


dow dressing contest under auspices of Cham- 


ber of Commetce........ George H. Williams, Hilo 
kamaaina and territorial land agent, dies........ 
Queen Lilioukalani selects white tapa chiffon 
scarf as unique gift for President Wilson’s 
bride-elect. Daughters of Hawaii to present 
gift through Prince Kuhio................ The Hawai- 
ian News, MclInerny’s Shoe Store and Cunha’s 
Music Store receive prizes in merchants’ win- 
dow dressing contest......... John Marcallino, for 
many years trusted clerk in Judge Whitney’s 
court, sentenced to penitentiary for embezzle- 
Meni tee Carnival plans mature; Ad Club to 
give opening ball; Japanese lantern parade and 
“A Night in Japan” others features planned. 

21. Boys at Industrial School turn mutineers, 
stoning teachers and escaping to hills. 

22. Letter from Commissioner of Naturaliza- 
tion, Washington, D. C., inquiring status of 
Filipino naturalization in Hawaii discloses fact 
that only one Filipino has ever taken out papers 
here. 

23. Superintendent of Schools Kinney an- 
nounces plans for school festival during Car- 
nival. 

26. Miss Armstrong, of California State In- 
sane Asylum, succeeds Mrs. Josephine Berry, 
resigned, at local institution. 

28. Sentaro Ishii, of Maui, presents himself 
before Japanese Consul Arita, declaring that he 
is 82 years of age, and the only Japanese in the 
territory eligible to receive coronation cup from 
Emperor Yoshihito. 

30. Schools of territory hold special exercises 
in commemoration of Mark Twain Day............. 
Opening of Brown-Curry evangelistic services 
at Central Union Church. 
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WING WO TAT & CO. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS AND 
ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS. 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 
Carpenter 


Contractor, Builder and Painter 


No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 2642. 


January, 1916. 


Tel. 315. 


Sanko Co. 


Sanko Building, Nuuanu Street, corner 


T. HARADA, Mgr. 


Vineyard, Honolulu, T. H. 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, 
PAPER HANGERS, PAINTERS 
AND CEMENT-WORKERS. 
Expert Miniature Gardeners. 
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Dealers in 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISH, 
HARDWARE AND PAPERS, 
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CLOTHING and 
MEN'S 
FURNISHINGS 


Amc 
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The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
Special Pride 


So Me o% 
fe fo of 
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sights 


and scenes ~-~ and thus have a 
pleasing “Illustrated Diary of 
My Honolulu Visit.” 


Honolulu Photo Supply Co. 


January, 1916. 


LOVE 
~~ ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. PITY TRANSFER CO. 


Phone 1281]. JAS? FEV EOVE: 


HF. Wichman &¢0,, 


LIMITED 
LEADING JEWELERS. 
tt oF 


GOLD aANnpb 
SILVERSMITHS. 
Ft 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Iron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Honolut 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 

Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Blake’s - : 
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MONUMENTS 


We are Sole Agents 


for the 
REXALL OF GRANITE, NATIVE STONE 
REMEDIES OR ENDURING BRONZE. 


Any material in fact, known to the 
trade. 
We will be glad to submit designs 
and talk prices. 


Io Cy AOU BILE 
Re ©} Boxi662 1048 Alakea St. 


each one is sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


i GOODYEAR TIRES 


For Automobiles, Motortrucks, 
Motorcycles and Bicyles. 


**MONOGRAM’’ 
OILS AND GREASES 
“Nature’s perfect lubricant” 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO, 
Office 
Hotel Street. 
| Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. 
Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 


CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 180 S. King St. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


e 
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: VULCANIZING 
AUTO SERVICE & SUPPLY CO.,Ltd. 
Merchant and Alakea Streets. 
Honolulu. Telephone 4688 


“At Ye Sign of Ye Free Air.” 


TOOT ONTO OOOO TOTS 


J. Hopp & Company 


Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers 
 & Rugs and Curtains # 


Telephone 2ill Honolulu, H. T. 


Electric Light Baths and Massage 


Help Nature Maintain Your Health 


Sanitarium Treatment Rooms 


MR. AND MRS. I. N. BARTHOLOMEW 


Hawaiian Hotel Phone 2347 


_ Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 


guese, Russian and Spanish. 


deanna ree errr 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Reward Cards. 
Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 


C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
Corner Merchant and Alakea 


Love’s Bakery 


Bread and Cakes 


1134 Nuuanu St. 


PROMPT DELIVERY TO 
ALIY PARTS OF-TME Clry. 


Telephone 1431. 


Outing Shoes 
er 


White Buck with Rubber Soles 
$5.00. 


Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Store 


1051 Fort. 


OF FICESUs PI ysCOselid: 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


ee 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


Es & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etc eitc: 


Honolulu, T. H. 


_ Fire, Marine, Life and 


THEY FRIEND 


The von HAMM-YOUNG 


Company, Limited. 


Honolulu and Hilo. 


Agents for Packards, Cadillacs 
Buicks and Hupmobiles. 
United States Tires and a complete 


line of automobile accessories. 


HAawaiian Crust Co. 


LIMITED. 


Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ /% 
Liebility, and Burglary //#/ 
Insurance. ' 
923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Bullding. 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Ete: 


55 Queen Street 


Honolulu 


January, 1916. 


Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


—* foe 


Telephone 2171. 
Works Fort Street 
FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


FF 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL GOODS 
ENG HE Ciiy. 
I a ad 


PHONE 1470. FORT ST. 


Opposite Catholic Church. 


Regal Shoes 


—Fitted accurately 
by the Famous 
“FOOTOGRAPH” 
system— 
Give that long wear which 
makes their cost so little. 


Regal Shoe Store 


Pantheon Bldg. Fort & Hotel 


The First National Bank of Hawaii 


CAPITAL, $500,000, 


AT HONOLULU. 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $269,000 


DIRECTORATE: 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


L. T. Peck, V.P. & Cashier 
_ H. M. von HOLT. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit, Travel- 
ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS 


INVITED 


January, 1916. 


If. You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #* 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAI, Lta. 


Honolulu 


EO ELALL &SoON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HHOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


— 
oe 


The Leading Dry Goods 
- House in the Territory. 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders. 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


THESERIEND 


The Baldwin Pational Bank 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
be Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 
AND RECORDS. 


We are sole 
agents for the 
Weber, 
Chickering, 
Kroeger ard 

' Kreiter Pianos; 
gi also the com- 
ys plete line o* 
Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrom Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


SCOT TISSUE 


PAPER 
mOWELS 


IN ROLLS 


A soft clean towel for everybody at 


every wash 


150 Towels for 50 Gents 


Also paper cups. Safest and best for 
public gatherings. 


Sole Agents for the Territory 


American-Hawatian Paper 
CO., Ltd. 
HONOLULU 

GEO..G. (GUILD, Pres. and Mer: 
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( BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


We Are Agents 


for ““Knox’’ Ladies’ Hats. 

“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 
“Nemo” and “R & G”’ Corsets, 
““Butterick”” Patterns, ‘‘Delinea- 
tor’ and all the ““Butterick”” Pub- 


lications. 


N. §. Sachs Dry Goods C0., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York.. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 


“Just matches our other office furniture” 


THE FRIEND 


Office Furniture That 
Grows With Your Business 


There are two ways of equipping your office. 

You can choose office furniture that will “do for now.” 

Or you can select equipment that will fit your needs for all time. 

The latter was Thos. A. Edison’s idea when selecting the fur- 
niture for his rebuilt plant. It governed the makers of the world’s 
greatest dreadnaught, the Pennsylvania, in selecting the interior 


fittings for their ship. 


The result in both cases was standardization on 


Art (Y\atal 


If you buy as farsightedly as these people 
did—if your quality-standards are as strict 
as theirs—you will equip with Art Metal, 
too. 


You will choose it for being the perfected, 
standardized line, built of steel to resist 
fire, water and vermin ; to wear and look 
well for a business generation. 


Just as this is the Age of Steel, Art 
Metal is the Furniture of the Age. 


We offer Art Metal in a multitude of 
forms, from a waste-paper basket to a 
record safe. 

You can start now to standardize on Art 
Metal—adding new units as new needs 
arise—and eventually equip your entire 
office in a uniform, systematic style. 

You can always match your Art Metal 
furniture, because itis built by the pioneers 
of the industry—an organization in busi- 
ness to stay. 


Whether you start with a steel filing case, a desk, a safe or even 
a wastebasket, we can supply the. best-for-your-pu pose. 


‘The Waterhouse Co., Ltd., Sole Agents. 


1039 Bishop St., Alexander-Young Bldg. 


January, 1916. 


Dr. FRANCIS E. CLARK 


A true Hawaiian Aloha follows Dr. and Mrs. Clark in 


their world tour in the interests of Christian Endeavor. They 
left Honolulu for the Orient February 11. 


HONOLULU Februaru, 1916 


HAWAII 


Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 


Ltd. 


se FF 


Real Estate 


os 


STOGKSMGnG 
Bonds 


& 


Aire, Life, 


Bond and Auto 
/[nsurance 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO ESTATES, 
INVESTMENTS AND 
SECURITIES OF 
ALL KINDS 


st 


Safe Deposit 
BOWES = 


tt St 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 


THE FRIEND 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


7€tna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton Iron Works ot St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
y and 


PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 

Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaili- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 

San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 

Cable address, “Draco.” 


February, 1916. 


iH. L. KERR 


ARCHITECT 
sa 


312-314 McCandless Bldg. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


ISHOP COMPANY, 


BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


WWOPOPONOVWOVOVOY GONNA O] 


Have Your 


Calling Cards 


and 


[nvitations 


ENGRAVED 


by 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: ‘*Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446. 
HONOLULU - - - - HAWAII 


~ Wall& Dougherty 
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Crane’s 
Linen Lawn : 
The Correct Writing 3 
Paper 3 
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OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 
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DEAN CASTLE’S LETTER 


E are very happy to print in another 

column a most interésting letter 
written by Assistant Dean W. R. Castle, 
Jr., of Harvard University, in answer to 
our December editorial on Prepareditis. 
The letter is notable for its literary form, 
its contents and its courteous spirit. If all 
controversy upon this subject could be car- 
ried on in similar fashion, the gain to our 
country would be great. There is but one 
sentence to which objection can be taken 
with respect to considerateness and that. is 
the one which applies the epithet ‘un- 
patriotic” to an overworked inference 
drawn by Mr. Castle from our editorial. 
Honestly to criticize one’s country is dis- 
tinctly a patriotic service. “Chat the critic- 
ism may not seem justifiable to everyone or 
even to anyone except its maker does not 
argue want of true patriotism. In the 
contention of THE Frigenp to which Mr. 
Castle alludes, there was of course no as- 
sertion that “in any possible clash with 
Japan the fault must be ours”. ‘The state- 
ment to which exception was taken was 
based entirely upon the recent course of 
America’s treatment of Japan, and was a 


sharp criticism thereof. In the mind of 
some readers Mr..Castle’s words anent the 
course which President Wilson has. fol- 
lowed with Mexico and the Teutonic pow- 
ers might seem to support the inference that 
he charges the American Government with 
cowardice and hence is distinctly unpatri- 
otic, but to us such an inference would be 
unjustifiable and his criticism of the ad- 
ministration, sharp tho it be, is evidence of 
his honest love of country. In all such 
discussion therefore it is well to avoid mix- 
ing epithets with arguments, Turning 
then from spirit to content we consider 
that Dean Castle has done Friend readers 
a real service by setting forth the point of 
view of preparedists so clearly and con- 
cisely. His chief contention, and the only 
one that requires comment, is that in order 
to fill the role of ““World Servant” Amer- 
icd must be ready to use physical force. 
That certainly was not the sort of view 
held by the great Hebrew prophet who, in 
the Book of Isaiah, first gave to mankind 
the ideal of a World Servant, nor was it 
the thot of Jesus the Christ. Pacifists do 
not believe that peace is more important 
than righteousness. “They hold that peace 
is a part of righteousness and are too con- 
sistent mathematicians to deny that the 
whole is greater than any of its parts. 
Some pacifists, and we are among them, 
hold no brief for President Wilson’s for- 
eign policy, regret keenly his’ failure to 
protest against the invasion of Belgian neu- 
trality and believe that immediately fol- 
lowing the Lusitania outrage he should 
have taken decisive measures with Ger- 
many even to the extent, if it had been 
necessary of handing the Teutonic Am- 
bassador his papers, seizing all property 
of the German Government interned in 
our ports and serving notice that Ameri- 
can neutrality, so far as preventing re- 
cruiting by the Allies upon our soil and 
the like was concerned, no longer operated. 
These pacifists are of the opinion that Gen- 
eral Huerta should have been recognized 
as de facto head of the Mexican Republic, 
his enemies prevented from receiving sup- 
plies from our soil and his government 
given to understand that American rights 


in his country must not be infringed. 
Those who entertain this view believe 
that our nation had plenty of moral 


power necessary and all the physical force 
that would have been called for to back 
up this line of action. [hey are con- 
vinced that if the President had _ fol- 
lowed some such course, Mr. Castle’s opin- 
ion that because of lack of military. or 
moral power or both “we cannot serve 
even our own people, let alone the people 
of other nations” would be seen to be 
entirely untenable. “The preparedist con- 
tention that we must arm the nation to 
the teeth “that it may be in all serious- 
ness a power for righteousness” appears 
to. the pacifist to be a very dangerous 
sophistry. We have lost in influence since 
the opening of the European war by not 
using our moral power in support of 
righteousness. We are in the greatest 
danger of sacrificing all we have left of 
civilizing and righteous influence by aban- 
doning our age long policy of peace and 


.good will to cultivate the mailed fist. 
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JACK LONDON ON BLOOD. 


The breezy picturesqueness of 
London’s character and work 
strongly to Honolulans who love human 
nature in all its original manifestations. 
In fact there is perhaps no spot on earth 
where the human is so honestly loved 
Hawaii. 


Jack 
appeals 


because it is human as here in 
Our hearty spirit of welcome to all races, 
our generous promiscuity and our entire 
freedom from favored-stock egotism have 
each done its part in this upbuilding of 
true aloha for man as man. ‘Therefore 
strongly marked individuality is keenly 
relished here. Men like Mark Twain 
and Robert Louis Stevenson come and 
stay for only a little while but are for- 
ever after a part of our island life. And 
our islands make as deep an impression 
upon them as they upon us. So in his 
bright way Jack London fits into the 
scheme of things here because he is sui 
generis. We like him and do not won- 
der that he likes us. Surprises, from 
such a man as he, are to be expected, and 
we confess to a surprise sprung upon 
us by him in his recent speech at the 
Burns dinner and in the subsequent 
Hayward-London correspondence. In the 
course of the letter as given by the Ad- 
vertiser, Mr. London remarks, “Unfor 
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tunately for Mr. Hayward, whose con- 
tention is that all race lines should be 
abandoned, and all bloods intermingled, 
the testimony of history and of stock 
breeding is against him. Per- 
fectly good bull-dogs will reproduce per- 
fectly good bull-dogs. Perfectly good 
greyhounds will reproduce perfectly good 
greyhounds. But what in heaven’s name 
will a perfectly good bull-dog and a per- 
fectly good greyhound reproduce? I chal- 
lenge Mr. Hayward to cite from _his- 
tory one great nation, of great achieve- 
ment, which at the time of its achieve- 
ment, was not of pure and homogenous 
blood. I challenge Mr. Hayward to cite 
from history one erstwhile great nation, 
afterwards feeble and degenerate, which 
remained pure of blood.” Now of course 
the fallacy in Mr. London’s question re 
bulldogs and greyhounds is that no two siz- 
able races of men can be found so 
mutually dissimilar as these two varieties 
of canines. The pure Negro and the 
pure Anglo-Saxon—save the adjective as 
applied to the letter—are about as far 
apart as any two great divisions of the 
human family, yet they did produce a 
Frederick Douglass and a Booker T. 
Washington in addition to thousands of 
other talented and able men and women. 
And this notwithstanding the tremendous 
handicap of social discouragement against 
which this cross has had to. struggle in 
America. Then when it comes to Mr. 
London’s two challenges, the job assigned 
Mr. Hayward is as easy as rolling off a 
log. If there ever were homogenous 
peoples, the ancient Babylonians, Assyrians 
and Egyptians belonged in this category. 
All three filled London’s bill of achieving 
greatness, later they waxed feeble and 
degenerate, but this was not due to ad- 
mixture with other blood strains. They 
remained pure of blood and declined while 
yet pure. The same was true of the 
Persian monarchy. Greece is perhaps as 
remarkable a case in point as can be 
cited, especially that quintessence of 
Greece, Athens. No segment of the 
human race made more strenous effort 
to keep itself pure and homogenous than 
the Athenian citizenry. Never did any 
achieve more unique greatness and none 
fizzled out more completely. The de- 
generacy of the Athenian stock was not 
due to infusion of alien blood. Turn 
now to the greatest nation of antiquitv, 
Rome. If there ever was a mongrel race 
among ancient peoples, the riff raff that 
flocked to the standard of the wolf- 
suckled twin founders of the eternal city 
deserved that appellation. Their descen- 
dants claimed that these two swashbucklers 
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were by race Trojans—that is of Asiatic 
ancestry. [here was also a large Etrus- 
can or non Indo-European strain in 
the conglomerate Roman blood. ‘The 
Latins were Aryans. For centuries Rome 
was omnivorous and eagerly welcomed 
strangers into her citizenship. During all 
the ages that she was building herself 
up by intermixture with alien bloods she 
grew stronger. When this process meas- 
urably ceased—it never completely ended 
—and Roman ‘citizenship became more 
stereotyped, dry rot set in and Rome de- 
cayed. The last thing that can be said 
of ancient Rome is that the empire died 
out through blood dilution. Turn now 
to China. Here is another instance of so- 
called homogeneity, certainly the most nota- 
ble on a large scale in human history. China 
achieved greatness centuries ago, and in 
industry and invention led the world. 
Yet its purity of blood was not able 
to avert its decay. The only thing that 
today is saving China from national ex- 
tinction is its rejection of its aloofness 
from the rest of humanity and its bor- 
rowing of alien civilization. Side by side 
with China we have Japan, as distinct a 
contrast to its larger neighbor as can be 
found, for the Japanese are a_ notable 
mixture of Mongolian, Malayan and 
Aryan stocks. Back hundreds of years 
nearer the making of this solution Japan 
was great, its corsairs dominated Far 
Eastern seas and its armies conducted a 
notable campaign on Continental soil. But 
suddenly she ceased mixing, cut herself off 
from foreign influence and_ standardized 
her commingled strains into what might 
be called a real homogeneity. Forthwith 
she stagnated and might ultimately have 
lost her independence if her wiser leaders 
had not started her on the path of assim- 
ilating alien civilization with which is 
slowly creeping in actual enrichment of 
her blood through intermarriage, inconsid- 
erable however thus far. “Turn now to 
the Anglo-Saxon. When Jack London 
applies such adjectives as pure and homo- 
geneous to this nondescript term and 
to the still more mixed American people, 
which this word is used to include, he 


is talking through his hat. The real 
Anglo-Saxon is the crowning human 
conglomerate word and the American 
is fast going him one better. If history 


teaches us anything it is not to be afraid 
of interbreeding among human races. 
To argue from dogs to men may seem 
logical, but is not scientific. The great- 
est successes have been achieved by peo- 
ples of mixed blood and the richer the 
mixture the more virile and progressive 
the character of the stock. America 1s 
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history’s latest word thus far in this di- 
rection. Fortunately our nation is being 
toned up continually by new infusions of 
the best that other races hold. Our New 
England families are dying out, but their 
places are being taken by pioneers from 
all over the world, not by scions of the 
wealthy, overcultured and childless, but 
by honest workaday folk, some of them 
victims of oppression in their home lands; 
people who have lived close to the soil, 
who breed large families and by so do- 
ing show themselves unspoiled by the dry 
rot of physical incompetence. Our nation 
needs such and will grow greater by as- 
similating them. Congress may threaten 
to legislate exclusion of these virile ele- 
ments but in vain. America is teaching 
the human race how to escape decay and 
degenéracy by the simple method to which 
history has set its seal—the upbuilding 
of the Pan-human race by free inter- 
blending. 
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THE IMMIGRATION MENACE. 


The tidings from Washington that the 
Immigration Committee of the House of 
Representatives is likely to report a bill 
embodying a provision to exclude Hindus, 
Malayans and Mongolians is on its sur- 
face most disquieting. It is part and 
parcel with the declaration of Senator 
Phelan of California that America must 
fight Japan and hence must get ready 
for the dread encounter. Before allowing 
ourselves however to be disturbed by 
these evidences of folly among our law- 
makers it is well to look into the book of 
probabilities. First there is President 
Wilson, a known foe of doubtful experi- 
ments in narrowing our doorways to im- 
migrants. The new bill is expected to 
repeat the unwisdom of its predecessors 
in carrying an educational test. This Mr. 
Wilson will again veto and his veto will 
be sustained especially on the eve of a 
national election. If the bill should be 
passed embodying still further Asiatic ex- 
clusion, it could only be at the expense 
of a bitter fight, because many national 
legislators are heartily sick of the un- 
patriotic way in which California has 
already involved our country in com- 
plications with Japan and China. In 
fact we seriously doubt the possibility of 
getting any such mischief-making provision 
through Congress, and then only in case 
it is known that the President will veto 
it. The pernicious activity of California 
may result in such a revulsion of feeling 
that the entire immigration question may 
be settled along some such lines as those 
proposed by Dr. Sidney Galick, lines 
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that are both permanent and will forever 
render trouble with Asia on this ques- 
tios impossible. Let us ardently expect 
and pray for such a happy consummation. 
Again Senator Phelan’s ill-advised attempt 
to marry anti-Asiatic race hatred and pre- 
paredness may prove a boomerang to both of 
these movements. Certainly there are thou- 
sands of preparedists in the East — the 


great center of the agitation for larger . 


armaments—who favor cementing in every 
possible and honorable way the friend- 
ship between America and the two Far 
Eastern powers. “These men will not 
relish being cheek by jowl with the Orient- 
haters of our Pacific states, while the 
latter, whose love for preparedness is sec- 
ond to their anti-Asiaticism, will resent 
the spirit of justice to China and Japan 
which animates many Eastern prepared- 
ists. All of which bodes no little good 
to the cause of world peace, for the anti- 
Asian sentiment and the preparedist agi- 
tation are in the last analysis the progeny 
of the same mother, distrust of humanity. 
It is well for us pacifists to remember 
that the great spokesman for a mightier 
army and navy, Congressman A. P. Gard- 
ner of Massachusetts, is rabidly anti- 
Japanese. That he from the Atlantic 
shore and Senator Phelan from the Pa- 
cific Coast should parade at the head of 
the procession for preparedness is most 
significant. For it shows that preparedness 
is a menace to the peace of the Pacific 
not to say of the world. America has 
got to choose between peace and war in 
this momentous agitation of arming all 
her males. It is well to let our people 
face the alternative of deciding that the 
influence of our nation shall be cast in 
favor of settling international disputes by 
force or by justice, by physical might or by 
reason. We pacifists must press this alter- 
native home together with its counterpart 
of trust in human nature involved in 
pacifism and essential disbelief in hu- 
manity the basic axiom of preparedness. 
et 

PAUL SUPER. 

Years ago the directors of the Y. M. 
C. A. determined to send to the main- 
land for a competent secretary trained 
especially for the kind of work Honolulu 
needed and with him as leader to begin a 
new era of effort for the young men of 
the city. In response to their search Paul 
Super was discovered and brought out 
from New Jersey. He was young and 
without wide experience, but he had had 
fine training first in college and next in 
suburban methods of Association work. He 
found here a totally inadequate plant and 
set about making the most of it. He 
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organized the various departments and 
secured competent men to manage them. 
He was frank enough to tell out exactly 
what Honolulu needed in the way of 
equipment, and though at first the busi- 
ness men thought him visionary, they were 
won over in due season and the cam- 
paign for the new building was launched. 
On the mainland a regular science for 
raising funds for Y. M. C. A. housing 
had been worked out to a nicety. This 
Mr. Super put in force here and the re- 
sult was an overwhelmingly successful can- 
vass which soon culminated in the erec- 
ction of one of the finest buildings in the 
country. A new member campaign quickly 
filled the membership. The organization 
was perfected and every line of approach 
to young men which Y. M. C. A. ex- 
perience has sanctioned was put in oper- 
ation. Educational, physical, recreational 
and religious departments were raised to 
a pitch of efficiency excelled nowhere in 
a city the size of Honolulu. In fact, the 
success attained here under Mr. Super’s 
management has put the local association 
in a class with the great mainland munici- 
pal Y. M. C. As. The cadet or fellow- 
ship method of training paid workers was 
inaugurated and managed with such skill 
that Mr. Super became a marked man 
among the leaders of the first rank in 
the Union. When a man was required 
to push the fellowship work throughout 
the nation and ultimately abroad, the lead- 
ers of the organization naturally turned 
to Honolulu and called for Mr. Super. 
It would not be just however to this 
faithful and successful worker to speak only 
of his achievements within the association. 
As a member of the Hawaiian Board, as a 
captain in the militia and as an office- 
holder in the Central Union Church he 
has exhibited the same qualities of lead- 
ership that. have characterized his service 
in the Y. M. C. A. His resourcefulness, 
sympathy with progressive measures and 
trend of mind toward efficiency have made 
him an invaluable associate in every en- 
terprise he has touched. Perhaps the most 
noticeable feature of his work has been 
his rare ability for keeping the Y. M. 
C. A. in touch with the Churches. In 
some places secretaries have allowed these 
two instrumentalities to draw apart with 
detriment to both. But Mr. Super has re- 
alized that the association is one of the long 
strong arms of the Church and he has made 
it work as such. Hence church leaders have 
frequented the Y.M.C.A. building, not a 
few recruits for Christ have entered the 
church via the association; and the interests 
of the two have been one. Honolulu will 
miss Paul Super and follow his future 
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career with blessing. It will also miss 
Mrs. Super whom our people have come 
to love. Quiet, devoted to her home, 
staying ever in the background, this 
charming woman has found time to do 
some notable pieces of work and quite 
unconsciously has made it clear that her 
own rare good sense and faithful co- 
operation have had no small share in her 
husband’s success. 
& & 


ALA MOANA. 


Mrs. Frederick Lowrey’s recent address 
at the annual luncheon of the Outdoor 
Circle, of which she is President, deserves 
to be printed in leaflet form for wide dis- 
tribution. In this address she put the 
questions: “What is the most important 
work for the Outdoor Circle to push this 
year? Is it an improved waterfront with 
a driveway along the ocean, the Ala 
Moana? Shall we try once more to make 
an ocean driveway that will stretch from 
the wharves to Waikiki?” These queries 
reveal the greatest scenic possibility that has 
yet faced our city, one which if realized will 
give Honolulu a peculiar distinction. We 
have often dreamed of a multimillionaire 
or still better of a far-sighted city govern- 
ment efficient and honest that should ac- 
quire the entire waterfront from the 
wharves to the Fort De Russy reservation, 
together with, say a strip along the land 
side of the present beach road some 200 
feet in depth. Then set to work dredging 
out the coral between the reef and the 
shore line to a depth of from 10 to 20 
feet shelving gradually up to the land and 
use the dredged material to fill the strip 
shoreward of a broad avenue skirting the 
water as well as the avenue itself so as to 
be well above any possible flood like that 
of the recent downpour. Improve the strip 
and then sell it out in generous lots to 
wealthy purchasers with the requirement 
that the style of building on each lot must 
pass the muster of an intelligent park com- 
mission. Here and there along the drive- 
way make provision seaward for muni- 
cipal boat houses and bathing beaches so 
that the interests of the public in water 
amusements would permanently be safe- 
guarded. With the money derived from 
the sale of the lots create a fund for the 
maintenance of the entire waterfront and 
for the deflection of the streams, that now 
periodically pollute the waters within the 
reef, into channels that will deliver their 
contents either into the deep sea or where 
they will do the least harm. Make the Ala 
Moana broad enough to afford room first 
for double electric tram tracks, second for 
the automobile or carriage traffic of fifty 
years in the future, and third for crowds of 
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pedestrians. At a proper distance, say two 
miles, from a starting point near the wharves 
erect substantial and commodious grand- 
stands for the observation of water sports 
and contests. If the Ala Moana could be 
subsequently extended to Diamond Head it 
would give Honolulu a waterfront which 
for beauty and for public use and enjoy- 
ment would be unexcelled anywhere. Of 
course the configuration of the . bottom 
which affords opportunity in front of the 
Moana Hotel and the adjacent property 
for surfing and surfboating would not be 
interfered with. Honolulu needs a suit- 
able sheet of water for rowing and long 
swims. Nature has provided it with ex- 
actly such a desideratum in the reef that 
protects its extended waterfront, but nature 
must be supplémented with dredging. If 
the Outdoor Circle should secure the im- 
provement of this stretch of water and its 
dedication to public use, it would confer 
upon our city an incalcucable blessing. 


D.S. 
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DAN CRAWFORD 
ON WAR 


LUANZA MISSION. 


Via_ Elizabethville, Congo 
August 20, 1915. 


Dear Friend: 


The native who will carry this letter 
south will soon be coming up the Palm 
avenue, so I must keep at it—click, click- 
ing off this missive. The wild war has 
brought lots of trouble to us, even far in 
here to the middle of the middle of Africa, 
a proof this surely and sadly that it is 
a wild war all over the world. Paul 
had no rest in his spirit till he found 
Titus, and here am I in trouble over 
my fellow missionary, who is a German 
by both name and _ nation. 

He held our outpost station in Luba- 
land, and with him were our _ best 
preachers as advance guard for God. But 
the devil did not like to see them going 
steadily and soberly on. Blood is blood, 
and war is war, so the Belgians swooped 
down on our place and carried off our 


Belge. 
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dear missionary, a German by nation but 
God’s child by second birth. By second, 
sacred birth, the best birth of all! But 
the Belgians have got him, and why, oh 
why? Because the Romans had an eager 
eye on that very spot, and these Romans 
are led by a strong Benedictine, whose 
yea is. utterly yea with the authorities, 
not to mention his nasty nay being equally 
nay! ; 

This war has stirred up a lot of bad 
blood here, and by bad blood I. mean 
most meaningly the ordinary red_ stutt 
running in all our arteries. Not long 
ago a nightmare deed happened when I 
was coming north, which reveals all the 
depths and distances of national char- 
acter, A nice Belgian and. nicer Ger- 
man (justice demands the adjective in 
the comparative degree) were the actors 
in this dark drama of death. Bad news 
had. reached the Belgian from home— 
mother killed, wife killed, child killed 
—yes, killed by the Germans in. Europe. 
The pain and passion of the news hit 
the bereaved man hard, for he first lost 
heart, then he lost his head, and then 
finally the: German lost his life. For 
what do you think? Drawing a revolver 
the Belgian: gave him three Browning 
bullets in the body—three tragic: bullets, 
each ringing out to the accompanying names 
of the far-off dead in. Belgium, who were 
thus so damnably avenged. “This was the 
kind of thing: “Take that (bang!) for 
No. 1, take that (bang!) for No. 2, 


take that (bang!) for No. 3.” But law ; 


can neither extenuate nor exaggerate, so 
the half-mad, wholly sad Belgian must 
stand his trial. . 

Oh! but it is bad blood, this red 
stuff in our bodies, else why all the sin- 
ful, shameful shedding of. same? And, 
remember, it is blood that spills blood, 
for when the. blood is’ up then it is 
that the blood pours out. And thus the 
very symbol of our unity is broken up in 
the dissolution of death, for of one blood 
hath He made us all. ‘Therefore every 
time that sacred seal and, symbol of our 
inter-fraternal unity is stabbed out of 
the body. of a brother in war the silence 
of that ebbing flow of life blood is nat- 


“twenty days 
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urally and normally accompanied by the 
moaning protest of the dying. That 
moan is the dirge-protest of the broken 
unity of the race. It is the one blood 
sacred to the circulation and support of 


_all human bodies moaning out its piti- 


ful protest of ejectment from the old 
happy home, the body of a brother, It 
built up that body bit by bit, nourishing 
its tissures and giving glance to the eye 
and vision to the soul. And then cometh 
this traitor stab with the moan of the 
moribund. 

But to return to our carried off mis- 
sionary. What is happening now? Can 
Wwe see no mercy through the mists? 
Has all the promise and the _ potency 
gone because the missionary is gone. No, 
thank God, the native Christians stand 
firm. What is the good of a gospel that 
cannot make the black man stand up 
stoutly for God in his own land? ‘The 
first glint of sunshine news came from 
Chungu, a simply written letter, inform- 
ing us that by way of reprisal God had 
royally harvested ten souls, this not 
including many young people. Then 
there was a lull, and our church here 
called for volunteers on hearing of the 
death of one of our evangelists there. So 
away went the two delegates on. their 
of hard journey, bearing 
succor to the widowed one. There is 


. Christianity for you—pure religion and 


undefiled toiling through the forest for 
twenty days—no, not for money, but. for 
love of the family of the faith. Then 
back they came with the sore. feet and 
glad heart—yes, back with the blessed 
hews. of twenty souls saved. Thus it is 
we can proudly praise our God, come 
wild war and woe as it may. Unlike all 
others, He rules by His over-ruling, and 
could he not say of even the bad Baby- 
lonian monarch: “Is not the King of 
Babylon a golden bowl in my hand?” 

If you cross this great lake to the 
far-off British side, then through Itabwa- 
land till you strike Lake T’anganika, there 
it is the battle line is drawn. And the 
blackest bit of all the infamy is found 
in the incredible fact that Arabs have 
joined with the Germans—yes, the very 
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day of cable communication. 
the royal’ funeral. 


January 30, 1916, marked the quarter-century anniversary of the arrival of King Kalakaua’s body in Honolulu 
harbor and the subsequent period of mourning which followed.. The King had been ill in California, and his death 
was the more dramatic because elaborate preparations to receive him in renewed health had been made by his subjects. 
His reception was to have been one of the grandest gala events in Honolulu’s history, and when the news of his death 
came ashore, the gay decorations were hurriedly displaced by drapings of ominous black. This was, of course, before the 
Invitations to a ball in the King’s honor were hastily recalled, and preparations made for 
Preceding this notable event the body of the King lay in state in the throne room of the palace. 
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Arabs who devastated our land in the 
old slave-raiding days. Ever since the 
great victory for freedom and faith, when 
they were swept out of the interior, they 
have had the inflammation of a devouring 
ambition to regain their old ascendancy 
over their lost Central Africa. Little 
wonder they have rallied as one man 
round the Germans, making common 
cause with them, as their Turkish breth- 
ren have done in the Dardanelles. Be- 
cause we fought their slavery crusade 
night and day, rain and shine, they tried 
to get us out of the country, but I have 
outlived them all and seen them swept 
far east. And now my God has hum- 
bled me, for I have lived to see a Chris- 
tian civilized power ally itself with the 
ancient enemies of the Faith. But, oh! 
but (John Bunyan said it, and all his 
story attests it) “God is all eye and al- 
ways eye,” so for all this sowing to the 
flesh. there is a big harvest ahead of cor- 
ruption. 

Thank God, in all my missionary ca- 
reer, | have never lived under the British 
flag, but under the Portuguese and Bel- 
gian, so I am not biased. But this Ger- 
man-Arab alliance is a deeper thing than 
the mere incidental phase of a shoulder- 
to-shoulder campaign. Dr. Schlunck, a 
great German missionary leader, goes the 
whole hog and boasts that the missionary 
activity after the war will be a new 
and healthy form of Christianity which 
will commend itself to the heathen and 
the Mohammedan especially! Healthy is 
his own word, and the proof of its health- 
giving virtue will be found in the alac- 
rity with which these debased natives 
will acclaim its ear-tickling, soul-des- 
troying virus. 

No, no, I have seen an end of all flag- 
.waving vanity among the nations. Take 
this instance of international delusion, I 
mean the notorious nonsense that you can 
nationalize virtue or vice. The French 
(poor scapegoats!) generally get this 
metaphoric mud thrown at them when 
there is any hint of vice in the air. But 
when General Botha entered German 
(not French!) southwest territory not 
long ago (alas! for mortal man), what 
did he find? Why, there was such a 
supply of shameless, nameless, indecent 
pictures all over the place that a British 
chaplain protested successfully for imme- 
diate destruction of same lest the sol- 
diers get contaminated and the devil 
destroy more men by pictures then by 
powder. No, you cannot nationalize 
either virtue or vice, for God hath con- 
cluded all under sin, that he might have 
mercy upon all. Moral: Cease from 
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man whose breath is in his nostrils. Born 
high, born low, born rich, born poor— 
ye must be born again. 
Loyally ever, 
D. CRAWFORD. 


P.S.—Do not forget those on outpost 
duty, please. Send a paper or a book 
sometimes, as I can pass it round among 
far-scattered pioneers. 
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What The Church Is For 
By WOODROW WILSON. 


“When we say that the way to get 
young people to the church is to make 
the church interesting, | am afraid we 
too often mean that the way to do 
it is to make it entertaining. Did you 
‘ever know the theatre to be a success- 
ful means of governing conduct? Did 
you ever know the most excellent con- 
cert or series of concerts to be the 
means of revolutionizing a life? Did 
you ever Know any amount of enter- 
tainment to go farther than hold for 
the hour that it lasted? If you mean 
to draw young people by entertain- 
ment, you have only one excuse for it, 
and that is to follow up the entertain- 
ment with something that is not en- 
tertaining, but which grips the heart 
like the touch of a hand. | dare say 
there is some excuse for alluring per- 
sons to a place where good will be 
done them, but | think it would be a 
great deal better to simply let them 
understand that that is a place where 
life is dispensed, and if they want life, 
they must come to that place.”—Ex- 
change. 


Our compliments to our guest Dr. John 
Scudder, whose interesting talk at the 
Men’s League based on his remarkable 
experience at Jersey City is much appre- 
ciated. “The People’s Palace excites our 
wonder. 

We are with President Wilson in this, 
as we are in a good many other particu- 
lars. The Church of Christ is a divine 
institution or it isn’t much. It cannot 
be tinkered with, following every vagary 
of the changing human order. ‘There 
are some distinct things on record author- 
atively as to the church’s purposes and 
governance, and notwithstanding consider- 
able latitude as to interpretation, these 
ordinances are operative right now. They 
inveigh against the “world” and ‘“world- 
liness.”’ “They warn against seductive en- 
tanglements and insist on separation. 

The trouble is with so many of the 
“modernists” they have forgotten to en- 
quire ‘““What sayeth the Scripture?’ Some 
of them quite deliberately tell you: “We 
don’t care much what the Scripture says, 
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seeing that it is faulty, a collection of 
myths, a library of Hebrew traditions, a 
cryptogram compiled by a body of redac- 
tors.” 

Of course then, what our fathers 
called the Church of Jesus Christ be- 
comes a remedial instrumentality in which 
any sort of nostrum can be legitimately 
employed. 

Maybe one can “beat the devil” that 
way. We have no authority for it and 
we very frankly question it. “Results?” 
Let. the head of the church look to it. 
It is ours to obey orders, which we mani- 
festly are not doing. 

God grant that the church may get 
a new reverence for the glorious body 


of unsealed orders, called the Testaments. 
TPS aR 
Se es 

Music for the next Inter-Island Con- 
test of Song in connection with the An- 
nual Meeting of thé Hawaiian Board 
has-been sent out, and doubtless ere this 
our enthusiastic Hawaiian friends have 
begun to rehearse it. 

As was the case last year, each chorus 
is permitted to choose its own words and 
music for a second piece, providing such 
are submitted to the committee by the 
first of June. 

The plan this year is that should the 
banner be won for the third successive 
year by the Molokai Chorus, it will be- 
long to them, and a new banner awarded 
thereafter on the same basis. 

The Inter-Island Contest of Song is an 
annual event of the greatest interest. As 
an event in the Opera House last year 
it ranked in popular interest with main- 
land attractions which come here. Hilo, in 
in the role of Annual Meeeting host’ this 
year, will arrange for the details of the en- 
tertainment. 
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Rev. Howard Harris A.M. 


Those who had the privilege of know- 
ing Rev. and Mrs. Howard Harris dur- 
ing their short stay in these islands will 
be saddened by the tidings from Los 
Angeles that Mr. Harris has passed 
away. 

Mention is «made elsewhere of the 
work done by Mr. Harris on Maui. 
Here we would pay a tribute to the 
gracious influence of that life in earlier 
years. 

Mr. Harris was a graduate of Rutgers 
College in 1873 and of the Theological 
Seminary of New Brunswick, N. J., in 
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1876. From a. successful pastorate in 
Hawthorne, N. Y., he was called by 
the Foreign Board of the Reformed 
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Church in America to Japan, where he 
engaged in educational and evan- 
gelistic work for twenty years. It was 
in Tokyo that the writer first made his 
acquaintance. It was apparent at once 
that Mr. and Mrs. Harris had a re- 
markable gift for winning the love and 
devotion of all classes of people. The 
soul of “kindness,” which is the key to 
the heart of every man, was the out- 
shining characteristic of them both. Stu- 
dents loved to go to their home, and 
children on the streets all looked up with 
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REV. HOWARD HARRIS, 


a smile and a greeting as they passed. 
As they rode in jinrikishas even in the 
remote parts of the city it was'not un- 
common to hear the merry call of the 
children, “Harris San”, which always 
made a ride in company with Mr. Har- 
ris a peculiarly delightful experience. As 
a natural consequence of this geniality of 
spirit Mr. Harris was especially success- 
ful wherever he went in gathering large 
Sunday schools, and groups of young 
people, and was a favorite professor in 
the different schools in which he taught. 

On leaving Japan, Mr. Harris was 


"called back to the church he had left 
twenty years before, and again had a 
wonderfully successful” pastorate there. 


When called to Kahului in 1914 he was 
a Professor in the Oriental Department 
of the University of Southern California, 
and this professorship he was requested 
to resume when it was found that he 
could not remain in Kahului. But a 
higher call was in store for him; and 
to that call he responded on the 13th of 
January, leaving behind him in two 
hemispheres the undying influence of a 
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W. R. Castle, Jr. Replies to ‘*Prepareditis’’ 


3 Grays Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
January 3, 1916. 


The Editor of the Friend, 


Honolulu. 
Dear Sir: The long article in the De- 
cember issue of THE FRIEND, entitled 


“Prepareditis’, seems to me to call for an 
answer because it wofully distorts the 
purposes of those patriotic citizens who 
believe that peace can best. be secured by 
adequate military preparation. If THE 
FRIEND makes a fetish of peace, if it be- 
leves that peace is more important than 
righteousness, nothing that we prepared- 
ness advocates can say would either make 
any impression or should be published. 

I believe in adequate military prepared- 
ness because I believe that such prepared- 
ness will enable the United States to 
be a real “World Servant”. We are to- 
day prolific with our beautiful phrases, 
and they mean nothing because all the 
world knows that we cannot make them 
good. 
beautiful little sermon about our duties to 
humanity, tells Germany and Austria that 
they must conduct their submarine war- 
fare without endangering the lives of in- 
nocent women and children. They answer 
with sneering politeness and continue to 
murder because they know that we can 
do nothing except talk. And even the 
floodgates of humane Presidential elo- 
quence are opened only when an American 
happens to be murdered. Are there no 
innocent women and children of other na- 
tions? Is this doing our part as a “World 
Servant”? 

At the present time we cannot serve 
even our own people, let alone the people 
of other nations. We can praise the Pres- 
ident as we will for keeping us out of 
trouble with Mexico, we can say with 
him, “If they want to shed each other’s 
blood it is no affair of ours,’ but that 
does not lessen the responsibility for the 
Americans tortured and murdered in Mex- 
ico. We may be cowardly enough to say 
that the few Americans murdered are not 
to be compared with those who would 
have been killed had we gone to war, but 
we can hardly deny the truth of what so 
many Americans in Mexico report the 


singularly beautiful life. We are grate- 
ful that one chapter of it, short though 
it was, could have been written in the 
memory of people in these islands. 
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President Wilson gives us often a , 


Mexican attitude to be, that had we been 
in any condition to back up our protests 
with force our protests would have been 
instantly heeded. We can hardly go be- 
hind the admissions in the German papers 
that had we been prepared to make good 
our wordy pleas in the name of humanity 
the Lusitania and the Arabic and the An- 
cona and the Persia would not have been 
sunk at all. 


This is why the very large proportion of 
thinking people in America today are ad- 
vocates of preparedness—not at all that 
the United States may become a’ conquer- 
ing world power, but that it may be in all 
seriousness a power for righteousness. It 
is of course true that military men, makers 
of ammunition, trouble mongers in gen- 
eral are advocates of preparedness, but it is 
to take a very low estimate of the morale 
and the intelligence of our people as a 
whole even to suggest that such as these 
have brought about the great movement of 
today. 

The “Prepareditis” article seeks to prove 
that we shall for a long time be immune- 
from attack after the European War is 
over. No proof either way can possibly 
be given because we cannot foresee the 
future. To talk of the economic impos- 
sibility of attack by any exhausted Euro- 
pean power is simply to contradict history, 
because it is a well known historical fact 
that nations most burdened with taxes are 
the most likely to go to war on account 
of the possible gains and consequent finan- 
cial relief. It has, moreover, not yet been 
proved by any means that the Teutonic 
states ‘are bound to lose in the end and 
be rendered hors de combat for at least 
two generations.” In any case they must 
suffer financially and the last months have 
not shown them to have a very sensitive 
conscience. It may be that some “have 
begun to hint that we must look out for 
Britain.” Certainly no advocate of pre- 
paredness who is worth listening to has 
advanced any such proposition. If it were 
necessary to prepare to fight Great Britain 
we should indeed be in a parlous state. 
As to Japan, it may be that conflict “be- 
tween these two neighbors can only come 
as the result of some great moral lapse in 
our own country.” I have the highest 
respect for the Japanese; I do not antici- 
pate any conflict with Japan; but I am 
American enough to believe that even the 
Japanese are as liable to have a moral 
lapse as we are. It seems to me dis- 
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tinctly unpatriotic to assert that in any 
possible clash with Japan the fault must 
be ours. 

All students of politics and of economics 
agree that the time of world reconstruc- 
tion must be a very dangerous time. “They 
do not claim that trouble will come from 
this quarter or from that; they hope it 
will not come at all; and the great ma- 
jority of Americans, those who are lovers 
of peace, say, “Please God it may never 
come.” But that does not mean that 
they do not want to be ready to meet it 
if it should come. A man does not neg- 
lect to put a lock on his door because 
burglars may not come; and the putting 
on of the lock does not necessarily make 
him want to become a burglar. Military 
preparedness for purposes of self-defence 
is the part of national wisdom; for the 
purpose of making America capable of 
serving the world and the cause of hu- 
manity is the part of national righteous- 
ness. 

I hope with all my heart to see America 
“descend” to “the level of universal mili- 
tary service as practiced in Switzerland.” 
In Germany it has proved a great danger, 
but in Germany there is not liberty and 
the trained citizenry has been used for 
despotic purposes. Can this be said of 
Switzerland or of Australia? Compulsory 
training would make better citizens, would 
improve the national morale and the na- 
tional health, would lead to a finer demo- 
cracy because it would apply to. rich and 
poor alike. The testimony of the coun- 
tries having much service is unanimous as 
to its moral value, and the danger lies, not 
in the unselfish service but in the form of 
government. 

In any honest discussion of the subject 
one must not lose sight of the fact that as 
surely as most pacifists are not merely 
cowards so surely most advocates of pre- 
paredness are not eager to fight. The dif- 
ference is one of means to the same end. I 
happen to be one of those who believe sin- 
cerely that the United States can be truly 
a “World Servant”, can truly be a power 
for’ righteousness only if it is able to in- 
sure respect for its words, should the sad 
necessity ever arise. 

Yours truly, 


W: R. CASTLE, Jr. 
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An amusing typographical error ap- 
peared in a local newspaper recently. The 
item in question quoted Chief of Detec- 
tives McDuffie as follows: 

“Wien on the defective force do not 
expect to get much sleep during Carni- 
val week.” ! 
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Birds for Hawai 


By William Allyson Bryan.* 


F. G. Bonfils, the Denver publisher, offers 
to land in Honolulu, without cost to anyone 
but himself, enough robins, bluebirds, mock- 
ingbirds and meadowlarks to stock every 
valley. His idea is to bring the birds here 
and to turn them loose. 

Just what the authorities will 
generous offer to be Hawaii 
learned through bitter experience to beware of 
butting into the ways of Nature in these isl- 
ands by importing new beasts and birds and 
plants. 


say to the 


remains seen. 


The mongoose was brought here at 
public expense and is one of the pests towards 
the extermination of which the Territory is pay- 
ing a bounty. The lantana was imported as a 
pretty garden plant, and it has cost the islands 
untold millions, the also imported Mynah bird 
being an accomplice of the lantana in its 
lightning spread—The Advertiser, Jan. 27. 


I F the Board of Forestry and Agriculture 

can but see its way to accept the offer 
made by Mr. F. G. Bonfils, owner of the 
Denver Post, who, as a visitor to Hawai, 
agrees to introduce into the islands certain 
well-known songbirds at his own expense, 
the forest rambler in the future will have a 
distinct joy added to the pleasure of his 
holiday and the agriculturist a host. of 
friends to gid in the battle with his insect 
enemies. 

The proposal to introduce useful birds of 
song and plumage into Hawaii is not a new 
one. The subject has been considered and 
debated from every angle in times past until 
specialists and laymen agree that the ju- 
dicious and scientific importation of useful 
birds into these all but birdless islands is a 
thing to be desired. The lack of interesting 
birds in the inhabited and frequented re- 
gions has called forth adverse comment 
from residents and visitors alike in the past, 
but at last the community is to be congratu- 
lated that a gentleman with Mr. Bonfils’ 
sympathies has interested himself sufficiently 
to induce him to offer to supply the sinews 
with which to carry out this project. 

It is quite the usual thing for those who 
would oppose the introduction of birds to 
point to the English sparrow in America, 
the rabbit in Australia and the mongoose in 
Hawaii as sufficient proof that it is not wise 
for man to meddle with nature and upset 
her wonderful balance of animal life. They 
overlook the fact that since the coming of 
the whiteman in Hawaii the natural balance 
of wild life, both plant and animal, has 
been disregarded and that the native bird 
life has already been reduced to the vanish- 
ing point. The wise course would seem to 
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be to bring about the re-establishment of the 
proper relation between birds and their in- 
sect enemties by the liberation of species of 
known worth from other lands. 

The pleasure and benefit gained for the 
people of these islands through the introduc- 
tion of the English skylark and the socalled 
Chinese thrush illustrates the practical value 
of bird introduction. No one whose love of 
the open takes them to the mountains would 
willingly see these birds banished from Ha- 
waii simply because their direct and indirect 
value cannot be measured in cash dividends. 
In like manner we can scarcely imagine how 
lonely Hawaii would be if the voices of such 
birds of doubtful economic utility as the 
sparrow, the mynah, and the rice bird were 
to be heard no more about our homes. 


The four species mentioned for introduc- 
tion, namely the robin, bluebird, mocking 
bird and meadowlark are well and favorably 
known songsters in America. Without 
doubt they would prove as beneficial and as 
desirable here as on the mainland where 
they are protected in almost every state by 
rigid ‘bird laws.’ There are other species 
in America equally desirable; while in the 
tropical forests of the world there are hun- 
dreds of speciés, any of which, if brought 
to Hawaii would join with the skylark and 
the thrush in their glad songs—making our 
islands a happier place in which to live. 

If the same methods and care are em- 
ployed in the introduction of birds into this 
almost birdless Territory that are now em- 
ployed in introducing useful insect parasites 
into these pest-ridden islands, there is little 
if any more danger to be feared from the 
introduction of beneficial birds than from 
beneficial insects. By all means let the 
powers that be accept this generous offer to 
supply Hawaii with useful birds that will 
add to the attractions of our paradise the 
charm of their songs and the beauty of ,their 
plumage. 


REV. HOWARD HARRIS 
IN MEMORIAM. 


From Los Angeles came the word this 
week that Rev. Howard Harris, the for- 
mer pastor of the Kahului: Union Church, 
died on January 12th, and was buried on 
the 15th. The news came as a great 
shock to the people of Kahului, and the 
friends of Mr. Harris on Maui. Mr. 
and Mrs. Harris were dearly loved by 
all those who knew them. The year 
they were on Maui was long enough to 
make the people here feel that they ought 
to stay at Kahului Church permanently. 
This was the plan of Mr. Harris when 
he came. He was then in pretty .good 
health, though not as well as he had been 
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shortly before his arrival on Maui. He 
had to be careful of his diet for some 
little time past. ‘ 

Upon leaving for the Coast Mr. Har- 
ris put himself under the best expert he 
could find at the Coast for treatment. 
At first he seemed to steadily improve, but 
in October friends of Mr. Harris learned 
that he was weaker, and in December 
his condition was hopeless. Mrs. Harris 
had toward the end trained nurses to assist 
her in the care of her husband. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris left behind 


them a host of friends when they sailed 


on the May Manoa last year. They 
seemed .to make people happier in all 
homes on this island. Mr. Harris did 


some remarkably strong work in the min- 
isters meetings, and was a constant in- 
spiration to the evangelists who came 
under his care. He also had private work 
in English for Japanese in Kahului. His 
special work among the Japanese pastors 


of Maui was a great help to them. 
R..B; D: 
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Dr. Scudder 
Weds Miss Bosher 


Readers of THE FRIEND need not to be 
told that our Dr. Scudder would make 
manifest in the ceremony of his own wed- 
ding the high plane of his individual ideas 
of marriage. “Those, too, who were ac- 
quainted with the bride, knew her for one 
breathing the air of noble and free ideal- 
ism. So all could welcome as fitting, 
though unique, the departure even from 
dear traditional music and phrases long 
nestled in the ear attuned to church cere- 
monies. 

The taking in marriage is, after all, the 
most individual matter in the world, and 
doubtless, the customary words of any es- 
tablished service are interpreted anew by 
each one taking the vows. 

At the beginning of the ceremony the 
groom’s brother, Rev. J. L. Scudder said, 
using the special form prepared by the 
bride and groom: 

“Dearly beloved, we are gathered to- 
gether here in the sight of God and in the 
presence of this company to solemnize the 
entrance of this man and this woman into 
the holy estate of marriage, which is or- 
dained by our Heavenly Father to lead His 
children into the mystery of His eternal 
home and to give them a foretaste of its 
joys; which also is the fountain head of the 
Christian family, the bulwark of the free 
state and the hope of perfected mankind, 
and is therefore not to be entered into un- 
advisedly or lightly but reverently, in the 
fear and love of God and with solicitude 
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| 
| To Mabel E. Bosher on Her Wedding Day 


Listen, O Daughter among the blue 
hills, harken to words concerning stones. 

Stones are symbols of life, many, varied 
and meaningful as the experiences of hu- 
man existence. 

Not only are there “‘sermons in stones” 
but crystallized poetry, hidden statues, 
marvelous mysteries of art. 

Merely to name stones is to interpret 
them. 

Stones may be given when loaves are 
asked, or, by divine command may be 
“made bread.” 

Stones there are that are thrown at 
prophets; stones there are not to be touched 
by dwellers in glass houses. 

Stones are dropped ‘as shining marks 
through wildernesses. Stones are placed 
as votive offerings to wayside dieties. 
Stones are piled in cairns to mark Bethels. 

Miles stones are set for cheer along the 
King’s Highway. Boundary stones are 
established in justice between man and 
man. Stepping stones offer safety across 
sloughs of despond, or peaceful fords over 
streams of violence. 

Cobble stones make weary ways, never- 
theless, are they laid under foot. 

Stones are inscribed by fools. with their 
own names, or nostrums, blaspheming 
nature. Stones are carved in silent, loving 
remembrance of those departed. 

A wise builder chooses stones as founda- 
tion rather than sand, adds thereto stones 


“fitly framed together,” rather than “wood, 
hay and stubble” and builds from corner 
stone to key stone: 

Listen, O Daughter, the stones of the 
temple are ‘‘onyx stones and stones to set, 
glistening stones, and of divers colors, and 
all manner of precious stones and marble 
stones in abundance.” Moreover, we know 
a-city where “every several gate is of one 
pearl.” 

Harken, dear Daughter, “Precious stones 
are set in the breast plate of the high 
priest.” 

Yea, harken, for we who love thee know 
thee for “A living stone chosen of God 
and precious,” and in thy new and 
beautiful setting “Ye also as living stones 
are built up a spiritual house.” 

Listen, beloved Daughter, Miles stones 
and stepping stones have been thine, stones’ 
of remembrance and stones made bread, 
the chief Corner Stone and the Key Stone 
—all are thine; finally thine shall be “a 
white stone, and in the stone a new name 
written.” 

INSCRIBED 
= IN 
AND AFFECTION 
BY 
THE BOARD OF MANAGERS 
OF THE 
MID-PACIFIC INSTITUTE. 


ADMIRATION 


Written By Mary Dillingham Frear. 


for the welfare of the human race. Into 
this supreme relationship come now to be 
made one these two persons present who 
have given each to the other and to me 
who represent the interests of society the 
testimony of an honored physician that they 
are physically fit to be married. 

“You will now pledge to each other your 
troth.” 

The hymeneal vows were then exchanged 
as follows: 

“T, Doremus, give myself to thee, Mabel, 
to be thy husband. With the help of God 
I will to love thee evermore and to keep 
faith and truth with thee in all things, that 
together we may the better love and serve 
our Heavenly Father and our fellow men.” 

“T, Mabel, give myself to thee, Doremus, 
to be thy wife. With the help of God I 
will to love thee evermore and to keep faith 
and truth with thee in all things, that to- 
gether we may the better love and serve 
our Heavenly Father and our fellow men.” 

“As a symbol and prophecy of oneness 


throughout the whole circle of our being I 
give (receive) this ring.” 

The clergyman then offered prayer ask- 
ing divine blessing on the newly married 
couple. 

Thus were united in marriage Dr. 
Doremus Scudder and Miss Mabel Bosher, 
in the Island home of the latter, Kawaia- 
hao Seminary, a part of the Mid-Pacific 
Institute, where for seven years Miss 
Bosher has as Principal worked a beautiful 
work for many girls of many races. 

The “official family”, comprising Fac- 
ulties and Board of Managers of the Mid- 
Pacific Institute, Officers of the Central 
Union Church, and the Hawaiian Board 
of Missions, formed a goodly fellowship, 


. that with the students, nearly filled Ather- 


ton Hall. 

Tears of appreciation welled up in the 
eyes of many beholders when to the wed- 
ding music from the Bridal Chorus from 
Cavalleria Rusticana choired by a group 
of students under the leadership of 
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Miss Mills, six flower girls, representing 
the chief races in the school, walked 
slowly under the green arbor,—a prelude 
to the entrance of the bride and groom. 
Together, with no thought of being 
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“given away’ by any but themselves, 
these two, followed the maidens of far- 
thest-east and farthest-west to the shady 


bower at the end of the long white way, 
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where two tall white candles glowed like 
stars and burned steadily throughout the 


evening,—a happy symbol—two lights, 


one radiance. 


On the Mingling of Races--a Symposium 


“Times have changed since the days of my 
ancestors. Immigration, comprising to a great 
extent representatives of races with which the 
original to America had 
nothing in common, has had its influence on 
the race. Today, we don’t have the old ideals 
that our forefathers brought over with them. 
The nation lacks unity of blood and without 
unity of blood there can be no unity of ac- 
tion, race or country. No nation that mixes 
with races remote from it retain its 
power, culture and the fine attributes which 
were it power, its hope and its pride. 

“The Jews and the Gypsies have preserved 
their pride of race and have refrained from 
out-breeding, and, in consequence, they have 
preserved race unity. Mexico, with the ex- 
ception of the Yaqui Indians, is a nation of 
mixed races and on that account cannot legis- 
late for good government or law and order. 

“The United States has shown lamentable 
lack of unity in dealing with the Mexican 
problem. We have lost the unity which our 
race possessed generations ago. In the United 
States there are 100,000,000 people pulling one 
against the other, We have forsaken the old 
ideals and the game that our fathers played, 
oft times should-to-shoulder, and this is dem- 
onstrated by the way in which the United 
States has paltered with the Mexican question 
during the past two years. 

“As far as the land we 
cerned, 


stock which came 


can 


live in is con- 
unrestricted 
immigration will mean goodnight seed, good- 
night blood, goodnight pride of race, good- 
night land we live in. We should all unite 
to restrict immigration until we can in some 
way—and God only knows how—assimilate 
the great quantity of alien blood which has 
during the past few years entered the United 
States.” — Extracts from speech delivered by 
Jack London at banquet given Scotch members 
of the British Association Club. 


By J. C. BRIDWELL 

MMIGRATION into America and 
T ete resulting race mixture may be 
looked upon as affecting us in distinct 
ways. First the resulting physical in- 
heritance of the children of mixed mar- 
riages and second, the influence upon our 
ideals and standards of life by the intro- 
duction of large numbers of persons bred 
under widely different social conditions. 

From the physical point of view it 
seems to me there is no considerable body 


for the next few years 


of evidence tending to show that human 
cross breeds are inferior to their ancestry 
so far as physical vigor and stamina are 
conceerned. Much prejudice has existed 
against the “half breed” everywhere, 
largely because he has often been sinned 
against in his begetting and absolutely 
brutalized in his breeding as well as phy- 
ically weakened by improper and_ insuff- 
cient feeding in the critical years of child- 
hood. 

Pure races are pure figments of the 
imagination. None such have existed and 
with the increase of civilization we have 
had increased cross breeding. Europe to- 
day is mainly peopled by the blended 
descendants of a dark-haired Mediterran- 
ean race, a dark-haired Alpine race and 
fair-haired Northern race, and these racial 
types out crop in every nation on the 
continent. Blended with these are minor 
strains of the blood of the Basques, Tar- 
tars, Huns, Bulgars, Turks, Finns and 


‘Lapps, and it is extremely unlikely that 


there is a racial stock existing as even ex- 
tinct which has failed to furnish its quota 
of inheritance to the mongrel European 
race. 


Mr. London has cited the Jews and the 
Gypsies as races which have avoided out- 
breeding and preserved their pride and 
unity of race. The Jews were the result 
of fusion of Arab and Canaanitsh tribes 
with the addition of Egyptian and other 
stocks, and it is a striking fact that the 
German and English Jews are fair- 
skinned and often fair-faced; the Portu- 
guese Jew dark like the Portuguese, while 
the Chinese Jew is yellow and the Rus- 
sian Jew black like the race he lives 
among. Gypsies are notorious for the in- 
troduction of new blood by means of 
stolen children. 


Much is said about race decadence, 
but little agreement exists as to what is 
meant by the term and less is understood 
as to the cause of the various conditions 
going under the name. The American 
Indians have been dying out so we are 
told, and in the past epidemics have been 
known to destroy whole tribes of them, 
yet today they are holding their own. 


Before the war France was often spoken 
of as decadent, even while she was in- 
creasing slowly in population, building up 
her colonial empire and standing in a 
high rank in the world’s literature, art, 
science, philosophy, commerce’ and finance. 
The decadence of Rome has often been 
atttributed, as Jack London would ap- 
pear to imply, to cross breeding, but the 
slaughter of the legions in the civil wars 
and the influence of malaria seem quite 
likely to have afforded efficient causes for 
it. The rise of Rome seems clearly the 
result of the fusion of the petty tribes 
into one and the fusion of the Romans 
with the Iberians, British and Gauls 
kindled a civilization in Spain and in 
Britain and France which was strong 
enough in Spain and, France to force 
their virile Teutonic conquerors to adopt 
their speech and religion. Their conquer- 
ors themselves were mingled Slav, Wend 
and ‘Teuton, not pure bloods. 


The fusion of Gaul, Goth, Lombard, 
Saracen and Greek with the native Ital- 
ians gave us medieval Italy, with its 
Marco Polo, its Dante, its Michael An- 
gelo, Raphael, its Lombard bankers and 
Venetian merchants and the dawn of the 
new civilization. From Italy the leader- 
ship was transferred to the Low countries, 
the pathway of the armies of Europe 
where the blood of all Western Europe 
was mingled not only on the batle field, 
but as well in the bodies of its people. 
Elizabethan England was full of the 
Flemish refugees and the close of the im- 
memorial wars of France and England 
signalized by the marriage of the French 
Princess and. the English King, and _ this 
is only an instance of the incessant cross- 
ing of the two stocks. 


No European stock is so alien to our 
own as to suggest the possibility of a 
resulting physical degeneracy, and Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar and Booker T. Wash- 
ington are hardly indicative of necessary 
inferiority on the part of the blended 
blood of the black and the white. Among 
the mongrel colored race of Cape Colony 
there is striking evidence of virility in 


the blend of Hottentot, Malay, Kaffir, 
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Dutch, French and English, and there has 
been the dash of the tar brush in more 
than one person of signal eminence. ‘The 
genius of Dumas was possible to a Mu- 
latto blending the blood of French and 
Negro, while in the veins of Pushkin 
flowed Negro and Slav blood and who 
knows what strains of Tartar. 

Here the evidence of our 
eyes cannot fail to convince us that the 
blending of Caucasian, Chinese and Poly- 
nesian gives physical types in no way in- 
ferior to the strains which are mingled. 
The Filipino and Spanish meztizo is often 
a superior person. “The Indian blood. in 
John A. Logan seems not to have been 
unfortunate in its mixing. Diaz, the one 
great Mexican capable to govern the un- 
welded tribes of Mexico, blended in his 
veins Spanish and Indian. 

Given virile stock mated with virile 
stock, no matter how diverse, and proper 
nurture and education the mixture even 
so extreme as these cases cited seems not 
to result unfavorably physically in most 
of the instances and the moral and _ in- 
tellectual results are strikingly fortunate. 

Mr. London’s citations in regard to 
breeding of animals seems even less con- 
vincing. We learn in the study of the 
history of the English race horse of re- 
peated infusion of new blood by new im- 
portations of Arabian stock. The high 
bred collies show a tendency .to. go bad, 
as do Mr. London’s perfectly good bull- 
dogs, a trait uncommon among the low 
bred sheep dogs and the recently mongrel- 
ized’ Boston terrier. In the close bred 
Jersey and Guernsey cattle we see an 
unusual susceptibility to tuberculosis. All 
these are traits of physical degeneracy, and 
in general close breeding results in de- 
generacy unless there is brought in from 
time to time a strain of fresh blood. The 
purpose of breeding of animals in gen- 
eral is to serve a narrowly restricted use, 
and we do not..ask the same stock to 
produce toy spaniel, retriever, cattle dog, 
hunting dog, mastiff, and sledge dog. The 
human race must produce ditch :digger, 
‘accountant, farmer, poet,: merchant,. scien- 
tist ‘and, unfortunately, general and_ pri- 
vate, mother, cook, teacher and _ persons 
of other gifts for all its countless other 
callings and professions, and the mingling 
of the races seems more likely to suceed 
‘in this than in any type of line breeding. 

The other effect of the mingling of 
the races \is in the modification of existing 
‘ideas, ideals, standards ‘of living and ap- 
pitudes and in’ social, religious, political 
and industrial institutions. Mr. London 
looks’ fondly back’ on the. ideal American 
of the past. Washington had much more 
virulent critics in his sane administration 
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of the country’s troubled affairs than has 
President Wilson in his eminently sane 
administration today, and had _ infinitely 
greater trouble with the militia and 
greater difficulty in establishing the Con- 
tinental army to fight our War of Inde- 
pendence than President Wilson would 
have to secure an army for any purpose 
he would ask it for. The Tories of our 


-own stock of his day were infinitely more 


troublesome than any number of hyphen- 
ated Americans. “The Americans of the 
old stock were far more bitterly divided 
over the French Revolution than we are 
today over the great. European tragedy. 
The division among us in regard to the 
treatment of big industry is much more 
temperate in its language, and we march 
much more shoulder-to-shoulder than we 
did in regard to the slavery problem. If 
Mr. London were called upon to lead 
a regiment in a European war its muster 
rolls would bear the names of the sons 
of almost every country of Europe and 
the sons of the Scot, the Swede, the Ital- 
ian, Greek, Armenian, Slavonian, German 
and French would vie with each other 
and the American of old in showing who 
could be most loyal to the land of his 
choice; and few of our citizens of un- 
assimilated alien blood would show even 
a sentimental sympathy with their an- 
cestral home. For genuine simon-pure 
loyalty give me the man who is Ameri- 
can from choice. 
No one, however, can fail to recognize 
the seriousness of the problem of the 
stranger in his land, and few can look 
with complacency upon unrestricted immi- 
gation. Some of our ideals as well as 
our prejudices are perhaps in danger, 
and in the congestion of immigrants in 
festering factory towns and in the un- 
speakable mining settlements calls for a 
serious facing of the problem, but until 
some feasible method of restriction is 
found, it seems to me more desirable to 
redouble our efforts in the direction of 
Americanizing the children in the schools 
and to see that every Dago and waif has 
at least a reasonable approach to decency 
of treatment on the part of Americans 
than to take the measure of restriction. 
America has been, like the mother coun- 
try, the refuge of the oppressed of other 
lands, and while some of us sometimes 
think we produce a pretty fair grade of 
oppression in some of our industrial cen- 
ters, still the American liberty of a fac- 
toty town is ‘preferable to what many of 
them encounter under the tender mercy 
of the church, and many parts of the 
near East have been, and are being, made 
over by the American ideals learned in 
New England cotton and woolen mills. 
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Every standard for exclusion as yet pro- 
posed is unfair and unworkable, and there 
seems no arbitrary, workable measure by 
which an immigration officer or judge can 
decide between a desirable and an un- 
desirable addition to our citizenship. These 
immigrants have come bearing their gifts 
in the hands, and our American life 
would be much poorer without what has 
been added to the old by them. ‘They 
have brought to us and added to our 
rather narrow and meager life much ot 
our art, much of our music, much of our 
interest in the drama and in science, and 
I for one feel we should go slow in cut- 
ting off what others still may bring. 


By JOHN T. GULICK 


I am in full accord with London’s state- 
ment that there is great need of limiting 
the flood of immigration into the United 
States from the countries of Southern 
Europe. These immigrants we have, to 
some extent, failed to assimilate and it is 
important that they should be thoroughly 
assimilated. Of all the methods of assimi- 
lation, the one suggested by Sidney L. 
Gulick and adopted by the Peace Com- 
mittee of the Federated Council of 
Churches seems to me to be the best for 
the nation and at the same time to avoid 
friction with foreign nations. 

The fundamental features of 
scheme are: 

First. To limit the immigration from 
any one country to a certain per cent of 
those from that country who are already 
here and fairly well assimilated. 

Second. That the government should es- 
tablish special schools for the training for 
citizenship of these immigrants before they 
become citizens. 

Third. Before admitting an immigrant 
to citizenship he should pass a series of ex- 
aminations on the requirements for good 
citizenship. 

Another question that has been raised 
by Mr. London and others is concerning 
the effect of mingling of different races in 
the life of any one nation. Does such 
mingling threaten, not only the national 
unity, but the power and existence of the 
nation? 

Has the life of the English nation been 
weakened, or strengthened, by the mixture 
of Teutonic blood with the Celtic which 
took place not so many hundreds of years 
ago? My answer would be that in the 
early stages of this process there may have 
been a lack of unity which was a weak- 
ness, but after assimilation had become 
somewhat complete it was undoubtedly an 
element of strength. 

In all the nations of Europe we find 
round-heads and long-heads as they are 


this 
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called, representing a mingling of decided- 
ly different races.in the earlier stages of 
their existence. 

The strength of the Japanese is, I be- 
lieve, due to the mixture of Mongolians, 
Malay and even to some extent of the 
Aryan races. 

The mingling of races has, in some cases 
at least, produced the finest results, but as 
in the case of Burbank’s experiments with 
plants, the final result depends upon the 
adjustment of the race thus formed to the 
surrounding conditions. 

It would be a loss to the history of the 
world if all were merged into a single 
race, but I am strongly opposed to laws 
and national conditions which arbitrarily 
attempt to prevent spontaneous interming- 
ling. The purity of a race is better main- 
tained by the natural instincts of individ- 
uals rather than by legal enactments. 


By W. R. CASTLE 


It seems hardly necessary to seek for 
historical proofs of the value of inter- 
mixture of races. There is proof enough 
there. “The experience of stock-breeders 
seems to show that when properly mated 
the product of the mixed blood is su- 
perior to either parent. ‘There is no use 
in our pretending that, because we are 
better than the four-legged animals (if 
we are), the ordinary rules as to crossing 
of breeds do not apply. The trouble is 
that the human family fails, or refuses, 
to apply to himself the rules which pro- 
duce the best results. Sometimes we hear 
loud denunciations of crossing the human 
races, because some mighty poor examples 
afford color to the theory that crossing is 
destructive to the best product. Is this 
always so? Right here in Hawaii we 
have some pretty worthless specimens of 
the crossing of the Chinese with the Ha- 
waiian, or the Caucasian with the same, 
but the very fine types of such. breeding 
right here in our midst prove that you 
cannot rely on the poor and worthless types 
to determine the question. In fact, to 
my mind the poor and worthless types 
prove nothing, except that such parents 
should never have been allowed to mate; 
while the nearly invariable fine results 
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produced where the parents are of a 
good strain show that a result superior to 
either parent may be expected. I will 
not use names, but I think that anyone 
acquainted with our motley population 
will agree with me that crossing of dif- 
ferent races will produce equal or better 
results, if the parents were worthy at all 
of mating with anyone. 


AN EMINENT AUTHORITY. 


The Outlook of January 12 contains an 
article by Dr. Charles Gilmore Kerley of 
New York, on “The Adoption of Chil- 
dren.” Dr. Kerley for. twenty-seven years 
has been resident or attending physician at 
children’s institutions and in medical circles 
is regarded as highest authority on children. 
As Dr. Kerley from boyhood has been a 
personal friend of the Managing Editor of 
Tue Friend, we are particularly inter- 
ested in his timely article, as bearing on the 
subject under special discussion in_ this 
issue. 

Dr. Kerley considers environment and 


not heredity as the determining factor in 
the development of children. In the lower 


animal, whose period of dependency upon 
the parent lasts but a very short time, the 
matter of heredity is a much greater factor 
than in man. 


‘The human offspring, on the 


Mrs. BisHop as she appeared in 1852. 
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other hand, is dependent for many years, 
not reaching maturity: until the seventeenth 
year or later. Because of this long plastic 
period of these years of immaturity, we may 
mold the child largely as we will. During 
his whole professional career, Dr. Kerley 
has cared for unfortunate children in 
large numbers, and such children, he says, 
“when well started physically, and adopted 
or otherwise placed in good homes, have in 
every way taken and maintained their place 
with those who had the advantages of 
everything that is desirable, both as regards 
birth and environment. If two infants of 
equal vitality, one born in the palace and 
one in the poorest tenement were exchanged 
on the day of birth, each would work out 
his destiny along the lines of his environ- 
ment. I refer now to the great majority 
of humanity.” F.S.S. 


On Board the U. S. 


Pensacola‘ 
By Henry Allen. 
ING TRXOVNRUD) IDEN, aU, WSs Sy Page 


sacola, bound for the west coast ot 
Africa on a scientific expedition, with a 
party of astronomers and geodetic sur- 
vey men, a Smithsonian Institute party 
and photographers from Philadelphia, 
comprised the ship’s complement of four 
hundred men. The vessel was loaded 
with all kinds of telescopes and astronomi- 
cal instruments, including a portable vil- 
lage which could be erected in a short 
time and which was to be used for 
sleeping quarters and the storing of in- 
struments to be used in connection with 
the observation of a “total eclipse of the 
sun” some few miles inland from Cape 
de Leda, South Africa. 

Arriving at this place we pitched our 
camp. Here we discovered not. far from 
us, but over the hills, a half savage tribe 
of natives, or Zulu men, who, out of 
curiosity, came every day to the camp to 


* This historic ship lay for months in Hono- 
lulu harbor, her crew pulling the longest in- 
ternational tug-of-war match on record; four 
hours, fifty minutes. The competing crew 
was of the English yacht St. George. An ac- 
count of this appeared in The Friend of 
January, 1889. 


Mrs. Sereno Bishop, “the oldest Cousins’ grandmother” and a picturesque figure in the missionary history of these 


islands, celebrated her ninetieth birthday at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Jonathan Shaw, January 12. 
is the widow of Dr. Sereno Bishop, who bore the distinction of being the first white boy to see the light of day in 
May 31, i902, she and Dr. Bishop celebrated their golden wedding anni- 


Hawaii. 


She came to Honolulu in 1885. 
versary in the Old School Street Home. 


Dr. Bishop died in March, 1909. 


Mrs. Bishop 


Surrounded by her grandchildren, Mrs. Bishoop spent her ninetieth birthday in receiving personal calls and the 


well wishes of her friends. 


Many written expressions of aloha were received, among them letters from the Woman’s 


Board, the Woman’s Society of Central Union Church and the Honolulu Ad Club. 
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have a chat with our linguist. This mem- 
ber of the party was from Yale and was 
said to be able to speak thirty different 
dialects or languages, and who, by the 
way, deserted the party after the eclipse 
to go with some tribe into the jungle to 
learn some new jargon that he had heard 
was spoken by the Pigmies, or white 


Negroes. 
Some of our party were constantly on 
guard ashore, we having taken two 


gatling guns for fear the natives might 
make a raid on the camp, as they were 
in great numbers and most naked. 

During the days before the eclipse took 
place men were detailed in different 
squads by the Smithsonian Institute to 
catch all kinds of snakes, lizzards, frogs 
and pollywogs, also birds and butterflies, 
in addition to young wild animals. Any- 
thing and everything was caught and 
brought aboard and put in tanks filled 
with alcohol. Four of these were kept 
on the forward bridge and others under- 
neath it, heavy padlocks on them being 
to keep the snakes, frogs and pollywogs 
from breaking adrift and starting a mu- 
tiny with our superstitious sailors, of 
which I was one, being captain of the 
port watch main top. At the time we 
were lying at anchor about three miles 
from the shore and getting the heavy 
ground swell from the southeast trade 
winds. 

One beautiful star-light night just as 
the bugle had sounded the first call for 
“taps,” at 9:25 p.m., I was walking the 
deck, fore and aft. Looking eastward I 
saw, twenty degrees above the horizon, 
the constellation Orion shining witb ma- 
jestic splendor. Just then, as my gaze 
was fixed in this direction, a ball of blue 
fire, about the size of a white-head tor- 
pedo, shot out of the nebula of Orion 
and sailed along over the camp into a 
sea of darkness, lighting up the whole 
heavens in its flight and leaving behind 
its wake thousands of meteorites explod- 
ing over the camp like sky rockets. It 
appeared to us like the firing of a regi- 
ment of rifles. This came as a surprise 
and. we imagined that the natives had 
broken out and were raiding our camp. 
A moment only élapsed before Captain 
Yates gave the order to the commanding 
officer, Lieut. J. Hanford, for the bugler 
to sound, “away all boats armed and 
equipped to make a landing in defense 
of our men and camp. ” This only took 
a few moments, as our crew was well 
drilled and it was done without con- 
fusion or excitement. I was in the cutter 
with Lieut. Tappen, who so bravely lost 
his life in the Spanish-American War. So 
we shoved off and with all haste pulled 
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ashore. What was our surprise on land- 
ing to find out that nothing had happened. 
When we asked the cause of the “firing,” 
Professors odd and Airy explained to 
us that it was only Heaven’s artillery, or 
part of the meteor that was exploding 
when it hit the denser atmosphere of our 
earth. Well, to say we were not vexed 
would be putting it mildly. One of our 
boys on going ashore, yelled: 

“Over here is where I make good 
scalping Zulus. Oh, fellows! you will 
shiver when you see my name amongst 
our ‘Nation’s Heroes.” 

Likely he has since made good his 
threat, I do not know, but I know he 
was as mad as a hornet when he found out 
it was only a false alarm. 

A couple of days after the natives were 
told the eclipse would take place the next 
day. I can see them now, hundreds of 
them, sitting on their “haunches” as black 
as that same eclipse. Well, the time ar- 
rived a little after noon and everything 
was ready. Gradually the moon came 
sailing along until it got next to the sun. 
Then some invisible hand seemed to put 
a black cap over our earth, the natives 
cringing with superstitious fear, men wo- 
men and children. It was a weird spec- 
tacle. In the other groups were men of 
science with their telescopes and cameras 
pointed, all busy taking observations and 
photographs. “Then all was still but the 
tweet, tweet of the small birds and the 
chirp of the crickets. Night had fallen, 
total darkness had set in (1:30 p.m). 
Then I remembered something that had 
happened like this before; it was at the 
resurrection of our Savior when the Bible 
says, “the sun was darkened and the 
earth trembled, the dead arose and ap- 
peared unto many.” This darkness lasted 
about five or six minutes, at the end of 
which time, looking towards the horizon 
one could see streaks of light and grad- 
ually the invisible hand lifted the cap 
of darkness off our earth. What a beau- 
tiful panorama! A million billion ravs 
of light were flashing and dancing with 
the sun beams dipped in colors that would 
put to shame a million billion rainbows! 
What glorious splendor this was coming 
out of the deep blue depth of the ocean. 
The black cap was lifted higher and 
higher until it reached the zenith and 
the eclipse had passed. “This was one of 
those lovely panoramas that no brush can 
paint nor pen describe. 

Then we made sail for the Cape of 
Good Hope, or Cape Town. At sea, 
three or four days on our passage to the 
Cape, quite an amusing incident hap- 
pened on board. After passing the mouth 
of the Congo River it started to blow 
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very hard and we had to ‘“‘down top gal- 
lant yards and mast,” and were going 
along as saucy as a Portuguese man-o-war 
with its small jelly sail set to the breeze, 
when I thought I smelt a_ conspiracy. 
Groups of men were huddled under the 
forward bridge whispering and giggling 
as I passed to and fro. My curiosity was 
aroused and I became more interested in 
trying to fathom what was going on. 
Well, to bring this tale to an end, some- 
one tapped me on the back and as I 
turned around I saw a sailor with a pan- 
nakin in his hand, who said: 

“Captain, would you like to have a 
drink of ‘snake water’ 2” 

“Sure thing,” I replied, “anything from 
the venom sack of a cobra to an Arkansas 
rattler. I relish the juice, pass your 
tangle-foot or coffin varnish along.” 

“All right, Captain,” here is the juice, 
but on the square, ‘mum’s’ the word.” 

Of course I took it, smelt it and drank 
it and, as Lieut. Highlander said when he 
tasted it afterwards, sailors certainly knew 
how to make milk toddy or punch. This 
was about 3:00 a.m., but mystery of 
mysteries, where did they get the whis- 
key? Well, by 6:00 a.m. half the ship’s 
company was howling mad, crazy drunk, 
fighting drunk; worse than if they had 
been at “Finnigan’s wake.” But where 
oh where did they get it?” our captain 
cried after putting dozens of men in 
double irons. It was mixed in deck 
buckets, stowed away in water breakers 
in the boats, and down below in the coal 
bunkers. Then a search was made for 
the source of the supply. It was difficult 
to conceive how men could get the stuff 
after being away from civilization three 
months. 

At last the gentleman that had charge 

of the Smithsonian Institute exhibits got 
wise and found out our noble heroes had 
tapped the alcohol tanks in which the 
snakes, frogs, pollywogs and lizzards were 
embalmed. And this is the secret of the 
“Snake juice.” 
Now, oh gentle reader, don’t jump at con- 
clusions. I had seen the ‘‘phenomena” 
in the sky, also the beautiful panorama 
and the total eclipse of the sun before 
the alcohol tanks were tapped, or you 
would have reason to doubt what I have 
written. 

In our party we had Professor Todd, 
Professor Airy, Professor Abby, United 
States Geodetic Survey men and _ repre- 
sentatives from the Smithsonian Institute 
and many others that I cannot remember. 


Your humble servant, 


HARRY ALLEN, 


Captain maintop port watch. 
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Field Notes 


By REV. H. P. JUDD, 


Acting Secretary Hawaiian Board. 


THE HAWAIIAN ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 


In keeping with the resolution adopted 
at the last Annual Meeting, the Evan- 
gelical Association of the Island of Ha- 
waii did not hold its customary meeting 
in September, but began the new system 
of meeting only once a year by holding 
its meeting from January 20th to 23rd 
at. Kalapana, district of Puna. 


In spite of a severe kona storm that 


raged all over the island for two or 
three days immediately preceding the 
opening of the association, the attend- 


ance was almost normal and there were 
representatives from practically every 
Hawaiian church on the island present 
at the gatherings. There were interest- 
ing stories told of adventures along the 
way, of washed-out roads and trees blown 
down, of traveling all night so as to reach 
Kalapana on time. The day of the first 
meeting was fair, and all through the 
sessions the weather was good. ‘Three 
of the pastors were unable to be on hand 
because of illness, Revs. C. M. Kama- 
kawiwoole of Paauhau, L. K. Kakani 
of Kukuihaele, and John Keala of Hoo- 
kena. In addition to the pastors and 
delegates, Sunday school superintendents 
and delegates and C. E. presidents and 
delegates of Hawaii, there was a dele- 
gation from Honolulu consisting of Revs. 
John P. Erdman, superintendent of the 
Hawaiian Department of the Board, A. 
Akana, president of the Christian En- 
deavor societies of the Territory, Norman 
C. Schenck, superintendent of the Ha- 
waiian Board’s Chinese work, and Henry 
P. Judd, acting secretary of the Board. 
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The “Aha Makua,”’ or association 
proper was presided over by Rev. G. L. 
Kopa, pastor of the Kohala Church. The 
docket consisted of thirty items of busi- 
ness, some of which were routine and 
others of unusual importance. In addi- 
tion to the usual reports, the following 
subjects were discussed: Providing church 
record books, the Hawaiian Board Bible 
school, holding Bible classes in the public 
school houses on week-day afternoons un- 
der the direction of the pastors, the Hilo 
Boarding School and the Kohala Girls’ 
School, temperance, the support of the 
Annual Meeting in the Haili Church, 
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Hilo, in June, 1916, changing the  by- 
laws of the association as regards the 
date of meeting. 

A most helpful feature of the days at 
Kalapana were the inspirational ad- 
dresses by the quartette from Honolulu 
and three of the islands preachers. ‘The 
first evening Rev. Norman C. Schenck 
spoke on “Systematic Giving,” making an 
earnest plea for the introduction of this 
system into the churches. He was fol- 
lowed by Rev. John P. Erdman, whose 
topic was “Bible Study.” He showed the 
need of keeping up the excellent habit 
of daily study of the Bible. Rev. Akaiko 
Akana delivered a forceful address on 
“Prayer,” urging his auditors to pray 
more faithfully and to live in the very 
atmosphere of prayer. “The second even- 
ing there were four addresses, the first 
being by Rev. A. S. Baker, the agent of 
the Board for Kona. His subject was 
“The Lord’s Day and How to Use It.” 
Dr. Baker gave some helpful suggestions 
as to how to make the day a real bless- 
ing. The next topic was “Evangelism,” 
treated in an illuminating way by Rev. 
E. G. da Silva, pastor of the Hilo 
Portuguese Church. He made _ telling 
points for the need of evangelistic effort 
in every community. The third speaker 
was Rev. Thomas F. Anderson, evange- 
list among the Spanish, Porto Ricans and 
Filipinos of the Hilo and Puna districts. 
Mr. Anderson was enthusiastic in pre- 
senting the claims of every-day religion, 
showing how everyone must be religious 
from Monday to Saturday as well as on 
Sundays. The last speaker was Rev. 
Henry P. Judd, whose topic was “Home 
Life.” He spoke of the perils and safe- 
guards of home life in Hawaii. 
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The usual Christian Endeavor Society 
meetings and the Sunday School Associ- 
ation meetings were held in conjunction 


with the “Aha Makua.” The parent body 


held its sessions in the mornings, while 


the other two bodies deliberated in the 
afternoons. Mrs. Wm. Laeha of Lau- 
pahochoe presided at the C. E. meet- 


ings and Rev. H. P. Judd presided at 
the Sunday school sessions. ‘The sunrise 
prayer meetings were conducted under 
the auspices of the Christian Endeavor 
Sociey as usual. The highest level of 
spirituality is often reached in_ these 
gatherings that open the day’s work with 
prayer and Scripture reading and _ inspir- 
ational addresses. “The stimulus of these 
meetings is not only felt all through the 
day, but long after the association meet- 
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ing is over many of the good things 
spoken at that time are recalled to mind. 


A new feature of the association meet- 
ing was the singing of the Hawaiian Board 
was the singing of the Hawaiian Board 
Quartette, just organized for the pur- 
pose of singing at the association meet- 


ing. It is composed of Rev. H. P. Judd, 
first tenor; Rev. N. C. Schenck, second 
tenor; Rev. A. Akana, first bass, and 
Rey. J. P. Erdman, second bass. ‘The 


quartette rendered several male quartette 
selections at the evening meetings and 
at one of the sunrise meetings. They 
were invited to sing at the union ser- 
vice in the Haili Church of Hilo on Sun- 
day evening, January 23rd. At this gath- 
ering there were five speakers. The first 
one, Mr. Erdman, spoke on “Christianity 
a Religion of Power,” showing how it 
transforms an individual and a_ nation 
and the necessity of co-operation as Chris- 
tians. Mr. Schenck spoke on “Members 
One of Another,” his address being in- 
terpreted into Chinese for the benefit of 
the large number of Chinese Christians 
present. Mr. Akana’s theme was “Greater 
Activity,” and his remarks in Hawaiian 
stirred his auditors. Mr. Judd also 
spoke in Hawaiian, using as his text 
Romans 14:17. Dr. Baker concluded the 
service with a spirited address, making 
an appeal for a larger life during the 
year 1916. The benediction was pro- 
nounced by Rev. E. G. da Silva in Portu- 
guese, thus bringing to an end a most 
interesting and inspiring service which 
should do much to bring together in close 
fellowship the Christian people of Hilo of 
whatever race. 

The spirit of hospitality and  good- 
fellowship marked the association meeting. 
All the visitors were finely cared for by 
the residents of this little village at the 
end of the automobile road. Meals were 
served in the church hall close to the 
church building. There was time for 
some of the visitors from Honolulu and 
Hilo and elsewhere to see the places of 
special interest, and the burial cave near 
the village, and the famous heiau, Wa- 
haula (‘“‘red mouth”) was visited by a 
party of ministers who enjoyed tramping 
over the pahoehoe trail to this unique spot 
in far-away Puna. Wahaula was prob- 
ably the last heiau to be abandoned, and 
it is now in the best preservation of all 
the places of worship of the ancient Ha- 
waiians. The moonlight was glorious, 
and the cocoanut trees outlined against 
the clear sky presented a wonderful sight. 
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Saturday evening the proverbial associ- 
ation concert was held in the hall. This 
has become almost a “sine qua non” in 
the country districts, for it is counted up- 
on to bring in quite a bit of revenue to 
help defray the expenses of entertain- 
ing the delegates. Speaking frankly, the 
concert was below par from an artistic 
standpoint, although as a means of enter- 
taining the crowd it was successful. Sev- 
eral of the songs were unique and rarely 
One must 
go to the country if he would hear the 
most charming music of Hawaii. 

The final item on the programme was 
the Sunday school hoike or exhibition. By 
nine o'clock Sunday morning the village 
of Kalapana was considerably increased 
in population owing to an influx of visi- 
tors from Pahoa, Opihikao, Kapoho, Puula, 
Hilo and other places, who had come for 
the concert and the hoike. Under the 
direction of Mr. Joseph Hezekiah, super- 
intendent of the Puna District Sunday 
schools, the schools of Kalapana, Opihi- 
kao and Puula did splendidly, the work of 
the Haili class under the leadership of Mr. 
Harry Naope, was also praiseworthy. All 
these schools showed signs of having done 
considerable hard work in preparation for 
the hoike. The singing of Bible stories 


ever heard in the metropolis. 
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adapted to well-known songs was a 
marked feature of the Opihikao and 
Puula schools. One phase of the exhibi- 
tion meriting comment was the promptness 
and alacrity with which the programme 
was conducted. “There were no tiresome 
delays, the addresses at the end of the 
proceedings were short and the hoike was 
over before noon. ‘There is no doubt 
that good comes from these Sunday school 
rallies. ‘To learn new religious songs and 
Bible verses is in itself a good thing; to 
come together with many other Christians 
in good-fellowship and joyful spirit is a 
good thing. The idea of the hoike is 
essentially good, even though it has some- 
times been abused, and even though it 
often fails to secure lasting spiritual re- 
sults. Plans are now being devised to 
make the hoike system a larger thing and 
a greater thing in improving the standard 
of Sunday school work. 

To sum up the results of the davs and 
nights at Kalapana, it may be said that 
it was a good association meeting con- 
ducted in a helpful way for the most 
part. 


“There is only one world in favor of 
alcohol,” says Mary Harris Armor, “and 
that’s the underworld. The business 
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world’s against it, the sporting world’s 
against it, the military world’s against it, 
the religious world’s against it.” 


Central Union News 


An Epoch-Making Church Meeting. 


The Annual Meeting of Central Union 
Church was quite out of the ordinary this 
year, both in the manner in which it was 
conducted and in the far-reaching impor- 
tance of the subject discussed and the busi- 
ness transacted. ‘The usual reading of re- 
ports by the officers of the church and the 
heads of the various organizations of the 
church was dispensed with, these reports 
having been previously printed and mailed 
to the members a few days before the An- 
nual Meeting. ‘The only items of routine 
business were the election of officers for 
the new year, which, under our new plan 
of balloting, was quickly disposed of, and 
the adoption of a budget for the new year. 

Practically the entire evening was de- 
voted to the consideration of the question 
of a new educational building and a larger 
educational program for Central Union 
Church, Prof. Vaughan MacCaughey, the 
Superintendent of the Bible School and 


The Moana Hotel 


ON THE BEACH AT WAIKIKI 
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American Plan, $5 per Day, Up 


etc: 
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The favorite resort of the best class of 
tourists. Located about 31/7 miles from 
the City of Honolulu, and reached by a 
ten-minute electric car service. 
latter traverses a broad, well-kept ave- 
nue, ideal for motoring. 

The facilities for Bathing, Canoe- 
ing and Surf-Riding are unequalled. 

The Tennis Court, with its modern 
of lighting, is 


praised. 


The 


universally 


Croquet grounds, Garage, 
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Pomona College 
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James Arnold Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Located at Claremont, California, 30 miles 
from Los Angeles. Offers its educational 
privileges to the people of Hawaii. 


THE LARGEST INSTITUTION WEST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


devoted to exclusively collegiate work. Its 
standards of scholarship have nation-wide 
recognition. Broadly Christian, coeduca- 
tional. Its faculty of 45 represent leading 
universities and colleges. 


For catalog and descriptive bulletins ad- 
dress The Secretary. 
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BANK LID 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
S. AWOKI, Manager. 
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K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER 


= House Moving — Well Boring 


Stone Work. 
: 602 Beretania St. Tel. 3236. 
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Hawalian Fertilizer Co. 


LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 
Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 
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Chairman of the Committee on Religious 
Education, was the first speaker. He pre- 
sented in chart form a plan of organization 
now effective in our Bible School which 
showed, more forcibly than anything else 
could have done, how much we need a new 
Bible School Building. He pointed out 
how every one of the departments is 
seriously hampered in its work because of 
lack of room or wholly unsuitable quarters 
in which to meet. Classes now are com- 
pelled to meet in hallways, pastor’s study, 
store-room, and under tents in the church 
yard. ‘Though the best teachers are de- 
voting themselves most faithfully to the 
work of teaching, under these circum- 
stances it is impossible to secure anything 
like ideal results. 


The Associate Minister, Mr. Ebersole, 
then spoke of the wider use to which such 
a building could at once be put, dwelling 
particularly on a Community School of Re- 
ligion to be conducted on a week night 
during the winter months, in which not 
only Bible School officers and teachers for 
the entire city could receive instruction and 
training through lectures and specially con- 
ducted training courses; but where ad- 
vanced classes in Bible Study could meet 
under the best instructors the city could 
provide. A building, such as is contem- 
plated, could be made, and if properly used 
would at once become a community center 
of Religious Education. 


Mr. Paul Super, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Religious Education from its or- 
ganization two years ago, then showed 
stereopticon views of various types of Bible 
school buildings now in use in some of the 
best churches on the mainland, concluding 
with some tentative plans for‘our own edu- 
cational building, which a local architect 
had -drawn at the suggestion of the Com- 
mittee. 


Dr. Scudder, who as pastor, presided at 
the meeting, at this point introduced the 
question of what should be done with refer- 
ence to our present church building; 
whether when we do built it would not be 
wiser to rebuild the entire church plant so 
as to make ample provision for the two 
functions of the church’s life—worship 
and instruction and training in service. He 
spoke of the strategic position this church 
occupies here mid-way between the occi- 
dent and the orient, and what. a far-reach- 
ing influence a model church plant, so 
planned architecturally as to embody the 
missionary ideal as well as being suited to 
our semi-tropical climate would exert in 
years to come upon both the East and the 
West. 


In the general discussion which followed 
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immediate action in the matter. 
When a motion was made that the Board 
of Trustees be asked to appoint at once a 
large and representative committee to go 
into the matter thoroughly as to what kind 
of building we should erect and report back 
to a special meeting of the church, it re- 
ceived several hearty seconds and when put 
to a vote was unanimously and _ heartily 


some 


Fukumura & Waiamau 


ARCHITECTS. 


SCo Cre 
we me Me 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON ALL 
CLASSES OF WORK. 


PERSPECTIVE WORK 
A SPECIALTY. 


% 


Second Floor, Waity Building. 
HONOEULU; ‘Ty He 


Cable Address “Quino,” Honolulu 
Telephone 1444 


E. W. QUINN 


Modern Plumbing 


Plumbing Supplies and Bath Room, 
Gas Fitting, Hot Water Heat- 
ing, Tiling and Sheet 
Metal Work. 

Sole Agent for Lorain Steel Stoves 
and Ranges. 


28-34-42 Pauahi Street, 
HONOLULU, T: -H. 


McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 
16 MERCHANT STREET 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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SA YEGUSA 


JAPANESE. SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS VOM MARE 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. : 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


CHINA STOVES ‘ 
GLASSWARE REFRIGERATORS 
SILVERWARE KITCHEN 
CUTLERY UTENSILS 


For a quarter of a century W. W. 
Dimond & Co. Ltd., has been acknowl- 


edged THE HOUSE OF HOUSE- 
WARE. We are “specialists” in our 
lines. Our friends will attest to our 


efficient service. 


W.W. MOND & GO. Ld. 


“The House of Housewares” 


53-65 King Street, Honolulu. 


A REE TE ISR TATE AN ES 


Tel. 1467. P. O. Box 602 


« D. J. CASHMAN 
‘Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock ‘Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII] AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young P»y:]ding, next the Cable Office 
Silks, ‘ 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store in 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
. IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.uLu, T. H. 
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quite a number spoke, earnestly favoring 
passed. : 

All who were present, and the meeting 
was one of the largest annual gatherings 
we have had in recent years, about 250 of 
our best and most representative members 
being in attendance, went away feeling 
that this was indeed an epoch-making piece 
of business. “The first step at any rate had 
been taken toward’ securing the long hoped 
and much needed Educational Building for 
our church and community. 
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YuoMs Gs Ag Notes 
KAUAI TO ORGANIZE Y.M.C.A. 


One of the most important recent ad- 
vances which has been made in the work 
for men and boys is the decision of the 
citizens of Kauai to organize an Associa- 
tion. Some weeks ago TI. Brandt and 
Rey. J. M. Lydgate accompanied by Mr. 
Killam made a tour of the island to con- 
fer with the leading men about the possi- 
bility of starting some work for the Eng- 
lish speaking young men of all the races: 
There was such unanimity of agreement 
concerning the need and the endorsement 
of the plan was so hearty that it was de- 
cided to proceed with the organization. 
The three days’ financial canvas assured 
sufhcient funds to warrant this decision. A 
local committee of Kauai citizens will be 
formed to direct the work. “They will 
secure as soon as possible a trained Ameri- 
can secretary to carry on the work. ‘This 
man will be provided with some means of 
transportation and will during the first 
year work from Lihue to Kekaha. He 
will organize and secure local leaders for 
clubs and groups of young men. The 
basis ef each group will be the dominant 
interest of its members and from this as a 
start they will be led into the allround 
development provided by the Association 
program. This type of rural work has 
had a rapid growth on the mainland and 
is being successfully carried on in twenty- 
eight different states. It differs greatly 
from the work of the city Associations in 
that the maximum of emphasis is placed on 
trained leadership with the minimum of 
equipment. “The local halls, churches and 
schools will be used as meeting places for 
the groups. The whole object of the 
work is to supplement that of the existing 
organizations. This new organization is 
doubtless the first step in a plan of work 
that will do much to assist the Hawaiian 
Board’s workers in their efforts to do 
something to hold the rapidly increasing 
number of English speaking young people 
in the islands. 
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Wing Wo:Tai & Co. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS 
AND ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


FINE] GROQOGERTES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Kuren- 
watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 3441 


Kukui Jewelry Mounted 
in 14 Karat Gold 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN SOUVENIR SPOONS 


Vierra Jewelry Co., 
LIMITED 


113 Hotel St. 


‘| Cunha Music 


_ Company 


SHEET MUSIC 
UKULELES 


Victor Talking Machines 
and Records 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


— 


78 S. King St. P. O. Box 1304 
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Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 


COOLEST AND 
BEST. 
Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 

Honolulu Gas Co. 
Cor. Alakea and Bere- 
tania Streets. 

[SS a nee sf 

W. W. AHANA & G0., Lt 

MERCHANT 
TAILORS 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 
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BIG BARGAINS IN NARROW SHOES FOR 
WOMEN. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 
Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 

Sia@)s, CO} 
1005 Nuuanu 

See near King 


Snes 


JJM. WHITNEY, MD. DDS. 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


A peese 


HATS 
FUKURODA 


28 Hotel sireet 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


December 21st, 1915, to January 20th, 1916. 


RECEIPTS. 

AMUBY CRS Mate eet ee eA: $ 153.15 
ADH CN Arh SRIRAM vi sted 0: 1,509.65 
Beretania Settlement —......00.0-2.20..000..-:. 160.50 
Board Building Fund Income................ 183.22 
Board Building "Pundit pee 1,060.20 
Conditional: Gite 2232 eae 2,000.00 
Chinese YWiork oh at Are ee ee 5.00 
English-Portuguese Work ..............-.-.-. 275.00 
Endowment Sere. ee Ae ee 5,000.00 
Ealipinom Work = 5 Soe sens Peete 8 30.00 
HawaieGeneral Pund Gees) 2 2s 15.00 
Invested hunds: 2s eater a 5,475.06 
Investment ..‘:...... 9,600.00 
Japanese Work: .2............. 155.10 
Kauai ’General Hund) oe ene 33.00 
Kohala Girls’ School Building Fund.. 500.00 
Ministerial) Relief ee. eee 302.50 
Maui General Fund). .2h. Ae 124.00 
Molokai General Fund .........04..1......... 10.00 
Oahu General Fund 4.2.02 2082. 3,504.30 
Mah werd yee ae A SURE 125.00 
Officer Expense (2k AEA e hie ee .20 
Pleasant Island Mission .................-...--- 100.00 
Sunday School” Work! 2242) 402225001. 200.00 

$30,520.88 

EXPENDITURES. 

gaa baal Ont SABA [Ente eae eal hal ene oie oad aed 3 oo9-20 
Board Building Fund Expense............-. 1,286.73 
Beretamia ‘Settlementy 20... -cceeee-ee 188.50 
Condition all A Gadi type eee ee ee we 100.09 


Chinese Work 


Sa lanvesaie wee eel Neen eke WES 873.30 
CoanwWanda see eee ee 240.00 
Educational-Social Work 168.90 
English-Portuguese Work .... 189.90 

Sallarteserg.c oak ahh pene 1,486.50 1,686.40 
General Shunders sce 2 Pe 130.00 
Eich valmen VV Or Kee oo eencee oe a 82.50 

Salaniesqurceee sree tee 799.75 882.25 
InivieStmenty-eo4 2 205 .. seb ryseoh: epee ees 2,950.86 
iaibaneseus VV Onkgias eee eee 208.00 

Salaries sear sn caters ene eee O71 Zoe MAT .25 
Wirnstenial Relic iim t eee etme ees 62.60 
@ fT COMMER EN SE Nese oot = Seca ee ee ee 65.88 
OallrusrAddiet eter sbi ae 2 6 eee ee ee een eo 20.09 
Reali mstate: bund eens meus 90.09 
Spreckels" Propertya1eu een 2.00 

$10,385.87 
Excess of Receipts over Exp. ..........-.---- $20,135.01 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 
Carpenter 


Builder and Painter 


No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 2642. 


Contractor, 
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Tel. 315. T. HARADA, Mgr. 


Sanko Co. 


Sanko Building, Nuuanu Street, corner 


Vineyard, Honolulu, T. H. 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, 
PAPER HANGERS, PAINTERS 
AND CEMENT-WORKERS. 


Expert Miniature Gardeners. 


Dealers in 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISH, 
HARDWARE AND PAPERS. . 


Silva's 
| ogeery 
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CLOTHING and 
MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS 


Me aM o% 
ye ue ee 


The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
Special Pride 
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ELKSsBUDGy PEL. 1751 


to take pictures now that in the fu- 


ture will be priceless. Kodaks at all 
prites. 


Honolulu Photo Supply Co. 
Fort Street. 
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Pan Son Dn Deen Den Sat nn ssc Se 
Telephone 1491. 177 King St. 

J. ABADIE’S 


| FRENCH 
/ LAUNDRY 


Branch office Union St. 
Tel. 2919 


Dials Dal scn De Sen Delon Palsy Da sca 
PORE ERE IRE REISE 


STOP! 


Why be annoyed by leaking closets? 
Install a 


DOUGLAS GUARANTEED 
CLOSET 


Thereby reducing waste of water. 


Plumbing 

& Sheet Metal 
Work promptly 
attended to. 


E. R. BATH. 
HHHRHHBHBHHBEHE EG 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 
1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


TONG “# 
Style 
S A N G Clothes 
Made 
Tailor es 
and 
Guaranteed 
22 HOTEL STREET to Fit. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
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EVENTS. 


December. 

1. Delegate Kuhio institutes suit to break 
trust which controls property of Queen Liliuo- 
kalani; purpose said to be to restore to aged 
queen her estate unhampered by trust, and to 
insure Kuhio share in property. 

2. §. S. Great Northern arrives on maiden 
trip to Hawaii, bringing big party of tourists. 

4. Children’s Fete given by Outdoor Circle 
on grounds surrounding W. R. Castle residence 
well patronized despite threatening weather. 

5. Jeff McCarn admits resignation from of- 
fice of U. S. district attorney, to take effect Jan. 
1; Horace W. Vaughan of Texarkana, Texas, 
probable appointee. 

8. Committee, headed by Mrs. J. Emerson, 
plans second Tag Day for benefit of Belgian 
Christmas fund. 

9. F. C. Atherton, president of Y. M. C. A., 
addresses Chamber of Commerce on subject of 
Army Y. M. C. A. Suggestion that Chamber 
underwrite expenses favored by some, while 
others think more varied entertainment scheme 
would better fill the bill... Directors of Y. M. 
C. A. hear comparative statement of growth of 
membership, 1567 
against 1145 in 1912; all departments propor- 
tionately increasing. 


Association. Growth in 


10. Supervisor Hollinger, chairman of com- 
mittee on parks, playgrounds and schools, an- 
nounces plan to better equip playgrounds. Aala 
Park and playground at School and Fort Streets 
to get increased apparatus........ Fastest voyage on 
record between Honolulu and San Francisco 
terminated at latter city on arrival of S. S. 
Great Northern; time, three days, twenty-three 
and one half hours. 

12. Educational committee of the board of 
trustees of Punahou school considers proposi- 
tion to introduce military training, making it 
semi-compulsory. 

13. Heaviest mail 


ever received by one 


steamer comes from mainland on S. S. Sierra. 


MAUI DATES. 


Jan. 14th to 19th.—Promotion Com- 
mittee visit Maui, hold meetings, climb 
Haleakala, are caught in kona storm and 
leave two days later than expected by 
Claudine. 

Jan. 16th to 19th.—Maui suffered from 
severest, storm known in history. Thirty- 
four homes in Iao Valley destroyed, 
twelve lives lost and one young girl mis- 
sing; $50,000 damage to Wailuku Sugar 
Company and approximately $150,000 
to Hawaiian Commercial and Sugar Com- 
pany. Bridges and roads on Maui in 
terrible condition. Bed of Iao Valley 
completely changed. Citizens’ Relief Com- 
mittee organized with headquarters at the 
Alexander House Settlement. Three 
hundred persons in need of clothing and 
food aided. Rey. Howard Harris, mis- 
sionary and beloved pastor, died at Los 


Angeles. Pastor at Kahului, 1914-1915. 
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The Sweet Shop 


On Hotel Street, furnishes the best 
a-la-Carte meals in town at 
moderate prices. 


HOME MADE CANDIES and 
ICE CREAM our Specialty. 


See us for Catering. 


ba 


THE SWEET SHOP 


On Fort St. an exclusive ice cream 

parlor and Candy Store. 

Dainty Luncheonettes served all day 

and evening. Hot and Cold Drinks. 
Try us and you will be pleased. 
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: Box 951 


CEs Miia 
COP AD 


Established 1899. 
CONTRACTORS. 


Large Importations of Lumber Constantly 
Received. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


Hl. Hackfeld & Co., Ltd. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS OF GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


Agents for Pacific Mail S. S. Co, American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Co., and all principal 
Trans-Atlantic Liners. 


MAIN OFFICE, HONOLULU, T. H. 
New York Office - - - - 82 Wall St. 
San Francisco Office - - 310 Sansome St. 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


NIPPU JUL CO] Lab: 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 

Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 
Hotel St., nr Nuuanu, Honolulu, T. H. 
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SEE LOVE We are Sole Agents MONUMENTS 


for the 
REXALL OF GRANITE, NATIVESTONE 
IN rae fl a REMEDIES OR ENDURING BRONZE. 
Any material in fact, known to the 


each one is sold under Lede 
opp. Union Grill, when you want your d positive guarantee. We will be glad to submit designs 


Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage and talk prices. 


auended to. ATV TBANGEER CQ | Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. J. C. AXTELL 


The REXALL Store P. O. Box 662 1048 Alakea St. 


Phone 1281. JAS. H. LOVE. 
| PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. COODYEAR TIRES ; 
Offi For Automobiles, Motortrucks, 
ce 3 
2 ESO 09 Motorcycles and Bicyles. | 
Hote! Street. ae Ay 
LIMITED | Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. MONOGRAM 
L OILS AND GREASES 
EADING JEWELERS. “Nature’s perfect lubricant” 
Fe HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. VULCANIZING 
Wholesale and Retail 
GOLD anp BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR AUTO SERVICE & SUPPLY CO.,Ltd. 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, Merchant and Alakea Streets. 
SILVERSMITHS. GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 
: F Honolulu. Telephone 4688 
8 ot ot Telephone 2518 Kapiolani Bldg. i : : 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 At Ye Sign of Ye Free Air.” 
1042-1050 FORT ST. : 
HONOLULU. 


J. Hopp & Company 


Honotutu fron Works Gompany Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 2 oe Se Rugs and Curtains es 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. ! Telephone yA T| Honolulu, H. fT. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 


i 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 

Es 


ul Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 
Quotations subject to change without notice. 
Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 


Electric Light Baths and Massage 


Help Nature Maintain Your Health 


Sanitarium Treatment Rooms 


MR. AND MRS. I. N. BARTHOLOMEW 


Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- be 
Hawaiian Hotel Phone 2347 


celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, Hawaiian Board Book Rooms Woeeard Cards. 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- Corner Merchant and Alakea Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
ot . E. Supplies; C. E. Pins 1 1 
guese, Russian and Spanish. Sarees ae sil oe a al ne ae 
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Love’s Bakery 


Bread and Cakes 


1134 Nuuanu St. 


PROMPT DELIVERY TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE CITY. 


Telephone 1431. 


Outing Shoes 


White Buck with Rubber Soles 
$5.00. 


Manutfacturer’s 
Shoe Store 


1051 Fort. 


OFFICE Stet eye @rettd: 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


L EWERS & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS. 
MIXED PAINTS. 
Hicreitc: 


Honolulu, T. H. 


THE FRIEND 


The von HAMM YOUNG 


Company, Limited. 
Honolulu and Hilo. 


2, o, , 
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Agents for Packards, Cadillacs, 
Buicks and Dodges. 
United States Tires, Michelin 
Tires, also complete line of auto- 
mobile accessories. 


Hawaiian CrustGs. 


LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ // 
Liebility, and Burglary //#/= 
Insurance. ma 
923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


Honolulu 


55 Queen Street 
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Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


= 


Telephone 2171. 
Works Fort. Street: 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular. Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


Ft 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL GOODS 
INSEE OCE Rye 
a ad 


PHONE 1470. BOR wom 
Opposite Catholic Church. 


You can find a 


Regal Shoe 


to suit you, no matter what may be 
your requirements as to fit, style or 
size. We make a specialty of family 
orders. 


REGAL SHOE STORE 
Fort at Hotel. ins 


The First National Bank of Hawaii 


CAPITAL, $500,000, 


AT HONOLULU. 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $269,000 


DIRECTORATE: 


L. T. PECK, Prest. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


H. M. von HOLT, Vice-Prest. 
G. P, CASTLE, 


RUDOLF BUCKLY, Cashier 
J. L. McLEAN. 


United* States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—lIssues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit, Travel- 
ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS 


INVITED 


February, 1916. 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. & # 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #* 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAIl, Lta. 


Honolulu 


E.O,. HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
cmeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders. 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


THE FRIEND 


The Baldwin Jational Bank 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. EL. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 
AND. RECORDS. 


_ We are sole 
=g agents for the 
| Weber, 

i: Chickering, 
Kroeger azxd 

.4 Kreiter Pianos; 
also the com- 
plete line o* 
Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WH HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrom Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


Seneca Cameras. 


COMBINE ALL THAT 

IS LATEST AND BEST 

IN CAMERA MANU- 
FACTURE. 


Light in weight, compact, 
strong and _ attractive, they 
are unquestionably superior 
to any other camera made. 
We carry all sizes, with the 
necessary films and accessor- 
les. 


Hawatian News Co., 
LIMITED 


Younc BLpc. 


There is no better playmate 
for boy or girl than the 


SENECA Sgot IT CAMERA 


The Seneca’s ‘little brother.’ 


Moderate in price. 


4n 
oy BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission Agts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—HE. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; H. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 
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We Are Agents 


for ““Knox’’ Ladies’ Hats. 

“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 
““Nemo” and “R & G” Corsets, 
““Butterick”” Patterns, “‘Delinea- 
tor’ and all the ““Butterick’” Pub- 


lications. 


N. §. Sa6ns Ory Goods Go., Ltd. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


1374 NUUANU STREET. 


Residence, 1374 Nuuanu. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 
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Both Pleasure and Leisure 


IN A HOME ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED 
EVERY EFFICIENT LABOR-SAVING DEVICE YOU ‘CAN FIND SHOULD BE INSTALLED IN 
YOUR HOME IF YOU WOULD GET THE TIME YOU SHOULD HAVE FOR IMPROVEMENT 
AND RECREATION. 


SEW E-Z- 
MOTOR 


any machine. 


Price, $15.00. 


ELECTRIC 
PERCO- 
LATOR 
COFFEE 
POT 


Perfect Coffee 
with no bother— 


5 cups— 
Price, $5.00. 


ELECTRICITY TAKES THE 
RUB OUT OF WASHING 


» When you install a THOR Elec- 
tric Home Laundry Machine, you 
@ will wonder how you ever did 
without it. Washes the clothes 
1 and wrings them out. Automatic 
to a large degree, and inexpensive 


to operate. 


King Street. 


For the Sewing Machine: 
instantaneous foot control; 
compact; easily adjusted to 


ALL THESE CONVENIENCES AND HUNDREDS 
MORE WHICH YOU SHOULD EXAMINE AT 


The Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd. 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTS 


have done more 
for pleasant 
home evenings 
than any other 
one thing. 
Westinghouse 
MAZDA 
LAMPS 

are the highest 
improvement. 
‘Take some home 
tonight. 


THE ‘“*‘TOASTER STOVE” 


A perfectly regulated stove for cooking coffee, steaks, chops, 


toast, flap-jacks, etc., right at the breakfast table. . Attaches 


AND THE DAY AFTER WASHDAY 


the 
Westinghouse 
ELECTRIC 
IRON 
furnishes 
quickness, and 
coolness to the 
ironing day. 


6-lb., $3.00. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Honolulu. 
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“STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII” 


Says EX-GOVERNOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


While stating clearly that he had not been in Hawati long enough to understand 
fully her peculiar problems, Ex-Governor Walsh unhesitatingly endorsed the plan for state- 
hood. To a representative of THE FRIEND he gave the following reasons for his be- 
lief in a change of government policy in the near future and the resulting advantages io 
Hawaii. 


1. Hawaii is as large, as rich in resources and as intelligent in population as sev- 
eral of the present states. 


2. Your population is of such a character as to make imperative a direct rather 
than an indirect voice in the National Government. Statehood is the only medium through 
which you can force your problems upon the attention of Congress. 


3. The importance of these islands as a military and naval base is a strong con- 
sideration. 


4. Asa State the Hawaiian Islands would demand serious consideration from 
other states, and her loyalty and patriotism taken as a matter of course. ‘There is now a 
lurking suspicion that residents of the territories are on probation. ‘This would be entirely 
removed were you to become a State. 


5. I see nothing to indicate that your people are not as intelligent, as enterprising 
and as patriotic as those elsewhere in the United States. Your schools, in fact, are better 
than in some states, and with compulsory education you have developed as intelligent an 
electorate as can be found anywhere. 


6. There is a possibility of these islands becoming a still more important factor in 
the development of political and commercial intercourse with the Orient. You are so suc- 
cessfully working out the amalgamation of races that I feel confident the result will be 
beneficial to both the orient and our own country. 
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Article by James Munroe Taylor, Ex-President of Vassar, in April Friend 


Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 


Lid. 


se st 


Feal Estate 


ot 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


st 


Aire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
/nsurance 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO ESTATES, 
INVESTMENTS AND 
SECURITIES OF 
ALL KINDS 


Safe Deposit 
boxes 


tt 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 


THE SERIEND 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


7£tna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 
Fulton Iron Works ot St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 


PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 


March, 1916 


H. L. KERR 


ARCHITECT 
sg 


312-314 McCandless Bldg. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 

Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 

San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 

Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dilpax.”’ 
Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446. 
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Crane's 
Linen Lawn 


The Correct Writing 
Paper 
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OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 


MUM 


PM 


Walseiardleanib) 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - 
Address business letters 
checks, etc., payable to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
PO) Box 439. 


Miss E. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mgr. 


$1.00 per year 


and make 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 


month. 

THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chief 
Frank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor 


Orramel H. Gulick Theodore Richards 
Paul Super Miss BH. V. Warinner 
A. A. Ebersole Dr. R. D. Williams 
Wm. D. Westervelt Walter F. Frear 

; Norman C. Schenck. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Haswaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Oongress 
of March 8, 1879. 


HE recrudescence on the main- 

land of the Oriental question 

incident to further discussion 

upon restrictions proposed to be 
placed on Asiatic immigration brings into 
prominence the great opportunity facing 
American statesmanship. It is very sig- 
nificant that two of the three mightiest 
nations on earth, Great Britain and Rus- 
sia, have negotiated special treaties with 
Japan, the former with keen prophetic 
vision early in the present. century, and 
the latter within a few weeks. ‘The third, 
our own nation, has allowed its Asiatic 
relations which were much more intimate 
and cordial than those of the European 
Lion and Bear to go from bad to worse. 
It is not too late, however, for America 
to retrieve its blundering policy. Fortu- 
nately, our relations with the A. B. C. 
countries of South America are far pleas- 
anter today than they have been in many 
a long year. ‘The craze for preparedness, 
however, has been suffered to hide from 
our people the great advantage which the 
European war has been working out for 
America and Asia. Instead of devoting 
all our energies to becoming strong enough 
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to withstand the world, it is certainly the 
dictate of wisdom that we should lead 
otf in binding the two Americas and the 
two Far Eastern powers in a permanent 
compact of friendship. “To do this we 
must be ready to exhibit fair-mindedness 
towards Japan and China in our laws 
governing naturalization. With this con- 
cession to interracial brotherhood, how- 
ever, it should be a simple matter to 
promote a movement that would bring the 
great nations fronting the Pacific and in 
addition, Brazil and Argentina, into a 
league of comity and co-operation that 
would forever establish international peace 
for its members. ‘The extension of this 
league to embrance European states would 
follow as a matter of course. It is 
strange that mainland leaders seem so 
obsessed with European affairs that they 
find it impossible to turn their eyes to 
this golden chance in the West. We 
suppose a change will come in time, but 
one questions the men of large 
prophetic vision in America are. We 
have not a single national leader who has 
begun to sense the possibilities of con- 
structive world statesmanship. Such a 
protagonist is so desperately needed to 
open a new era in human affairs that it 
seems only natural to look for his emer- 
gence upon the scene in the near future. 


where 
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JUSTICE HUGHES 


The signs of the turning of the nation 
toward Justice Hughes in the political 
crisis which fronts our country today are 
a significant disclosure of the right 
heartedness and judgment of the Ameri- 
can people. President Wilson’s adminis- 
tration has exhibited many brilliant 
achievements. He has done some things 
of large public benefit. He has also kept 
the peace. But the moral failure of his 
international policy has been far more 
marked than his record of success. His 
neglect of duty in refraining from protest 
against the invasion of Belgium, the weak- 
ness of his attitude toward outrages like 
the Lusitania incident, and his handling 
of the Mexican situation are not pleasant 
for Americans to contemplate: “They rep- 
resent lost opportunities. And to this the 
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administration’s capitulation to the pre- 
paredists after a fine show of attachment 
to peace and little ground is left tor 
confidence in the ability of the present 
government to cope in a strong, large- 
minded and progressive manner with the 
world questions confronting American 
statesmanship. Mr. Bryan, who led the 
revolt on behalf of a consistent peace pol- 
icy, is believed to have been responsible 
for a number of the worst failures of his 
whilom chief in the conduct of our for- 
eign relations. He certainly has com- 
pletely forfeited all claim to public faith 
in his ability to guide the nation. ‘This 
leaves Colonel Roosevelt -as the one great 
positive personality in the front rank of 
candidates for national leadership, who 
can at all be hopefully considered as 
promising to be equal to the task our next 
President must face. There can be no two 
opinions as to his consummate ability. He 
is the great American genius. . But his er- 
ratic tendencies, his trust in physical force, 
and the intemperate character of his speech 
have made him seem to some the Alci- 
biades of his age and nation. Men who 
sincerely admire him and are most genetr- 
ous in recognizing his inestimable services 
to his country, dread the thought of his 
ever again being the custodian of the 
large powers entrusted to an American 
President. At this, the most critical junc- 
ture in human history, a leader is de- 
manded for the greatest peaceful nation 
on earth who combines judgment and 
fortitude, who is both master of the con- 
serving forces which the past has created 
for the orderly evolution of human society 
and able to utilize the progressive tenden- 
cies which alone can neutralize the germs 
of decay and disease ever ready to menace 
organic growth and life. It is just here that 
Justice Hughes looms large in the na- 
tion’s vision. His remarkable record as 
governor of New York shows him to be 
at heart a progressive, in full sympathy 
with a growing world. He can lead with 
rare power and effectiveness. Comparing 
their records in the gubernatorial office 
where alone comparison can~be made, 
not even Colonel Roosevelt, can equal 
Justice Hughes in progressive achieve- 
ment. And what the ex-President seems to 
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some to lack, the Judge possesses, political 
self-control, mastery of centripetal power. 
He is in himself a great conservative force. 
His splendid self-restraint was never better 
shown than in his consistent stay in the 
wings when from all over the nation voices 
are summoning him before the footlghts. 
The contrast between this conduct of 
quietude and Col. Roosevelt’s successful 
sojourn in the limelight is as strikingly 
dramatic scene on the boards of 
present day life. The American people 
need today more than ever before in their 
history except during the age of Washing- 
ton, such a character at their head, a 
man able to be their chief servant yet 
most reluctant to play that role because 
conscious of the tremendous  responsibil- 
ities involved. America has three men 
who fairly ache to be elected President 
in 1916, Woodrow Wilson, William Jen- 
nings Bryan and ‘Theodore Roosevelt. 
Each thinks himself best fitted of all 
Americans for the tremendous task. It 
has one man who combines the elements 
most required for its chief magistracy at 
this crowning crisis of history, Charles 
Evans Hughes, and the American people 
know it. He does not want the position. 
He refuses to be a candidate for it; that 
is good. The people should command him 
to be their servant. No living man could 
refuse to obey such a command. His right 
to a leadership thus conferred would be 
unquestioned. The nation under him 
could press forward unitedly and take its 
rightful place in the movement for a 
larger, more human world, of which the 
terrible sufferings which mankind is now 
enduring are the birth pangs. 
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THE CARNVIAL 


Nineteen sixteen certainly failed to 
equal its immediate predecessor in present- 
ing a program of striking features for 
Carnival week. Nevertheless, it was most 
The great day of the festival, 
Washington’s Birthday, was an improve- 
ment on that of last year. The parade 
was more interesting and the restoration 
of the great feature of earlier celebrations 
—the procession of decorated motor cars 
—was thoroughly enjoyed. The Japanese 
lantern parade was more impressive and 
varied than ever before. “The acme of 
the week was reached in the Boy Scout 
exhibition on Saturday morning; one of 
the best things ever done in Honolulu. 
The Hawaiian pageant was as usual too 
and dull. Those who have wit- 
nessed what country Hawaiians can do in 
dramatizing Bible stories need no fur- 
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ther proof of the ability of this people 
effectively to stage scenes that have dra- 
matic possibilities. Nor do they lack 
speed. Is there not something out of 
gear when two such insipid shows as the 
Hawaiian pageants of 1915 and 1916 are 
allowed to misrepresent the genius of 
our islanders for really effective work of 
this nature? ‘The chief disappointment of 
the week was the fireworks display. 
Much had been made in announcements 
of the Moiliili and waterfront evenings, 
but both were weak. ‘The massed bands 
could not be heard and the harbor ar- 
rangements took no account of the likeli- 
hood of a brisk trade. “Tho the wind was 
not strong, the framework for the staged 
pieces went gallivanting according to the 
daily press and the crowds were treated to 
a long drawn out wait. The weather 
during the week was perfect and Hono- 
lulu was at her best. The games side of 
the Carnival was excellent. Tennis, swim- 
ming, soldiers’ sports and races all en- 
tertained people most happily. Despite 
all drawbacks everyone had a royal time 
and the gratitude of guests and residents 
went out heartily toward the management. 
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NAURU MISSION 


The friends of Nauru or Pleasant Isl- 
and who some sixteen years ago sent Rey. 
and Mrs. Philip A. Delaporte thither to 
accomplish a work rarely equaled and per- 
haps never exceeded in the history of the 
South Seas have been grieved to learn 
that, as one of the results of the Euro- 
pean war, circumstances have arisen that 
will make it unwise for the Delaportes 
to return thither. In the past eight 
months or more, the family, together with 
Miss Olga Meitzner and Tim De- 
tudamo, a trained Nauru worker, have 
been in Oberlin, where Mr. Delaporte 
and Detudamo have been busy preparing 
the translation of the Bible and a hymn 
book for publication. It seems that in 
November, 1914, the Missionary Herald 
printed a letter from Mr. Delaporte in 
which, at the outset of the war he ex- 
pressed his sympathy for Germany, the 
land of his birth. Of course, this letter 
came to the notice of the British author- 
ities on Nauru. Feeling runs high in the 
South Seas between ‘Teutons and Allies, 
and Nauru was one of the hottest cen- 
ters of emotion because early in the war 
the British there had been deported by the 
Germans, who owned the island. Subse- 
quently the British captured Nauru and 
sent the resident Teutons as prisoners of 
war to Australia. Hence, this published 
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expression of sympathy with Germany 
stirred up a hornet’s nest on Nauru and 
the British Administrator, Mr. Charles 
Workman, wrote the American Board 
that Mr. Delaporte would henceforth be 
persona non grata there. We are glad 
to have the testimony of this same magis- 
trate to the fact that Mr. Delaporte is 
held in very high estimation by the Nauru 
people, though the British on the island 
have no use for him. Missionaries even 
in peaceful friendly times are not as a 
rule overloved by the kind of Europeans 
who drift to such lonely islets as Nauru. 
In the case of this island, however, it 
is well to remember that a British com- 
pany has for years been working the de- 
posits of phosphate there. Hence the 
character of the resident British on Nauru 
is far higher than that of the Europeans 
generally found upon many of the South 
Sea islands. A missionary is bound to 
come into strained relations with white 
men who, careless of religion, in their 
daily living oppose Christian principles. 
The story of the Pacific island missions 
is full of illustrations and hence it is no 
wonder that the detractors of missionaries 
are ready to make the most of any feeling 
against these messengers of the Cross. 
How far any such animosity enters into 
the sentiment against Mr. Delaporte on 
Nauru it is impossible to say. However, 
it is evident that for the present it is 
well that he should not return there. 
After considering the circumstances very 
fully the Standing Committee of Central 
Union Church appointed a sub-committee 
to confer with the Hawaiian Board rela- 
tive to securing the Delaportes for Ha- 
waii. Thus it is hoped they will not be 
lost to Christian work in the Pacific. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Delaporte are so 
resourceful and successful that Hawaii 
will be fortunate in welcoming them to 
its missionary forces. For the present 
the family will remain on the mainland 
until the task of printing the Nauru 
Bible is completed. It is hoped that Miss 
Meitzner,: who cannot return to Nauru 
alone, may find a sphere of usefulness 
also in this territory. 
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THE THUNDER WAGON 


Honolulu owns a cart beside which a 
Chinese tumbril with solid wooden wheels, 
never greased axles, and no springs, would 
be a whisper. When it comes growling 
up the street in the early morning—and 
this infernal machine never seems to travel 
except in. the small hours before sunrise— 
it sounds as though the lid of the Inferno 
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had been raised and all the imps in 
the pit were yelling out their venomous 
spite against high heaven. The savage 
chorus stirs in quiet sleepers a nightmare, 
and as the shrieking, howling implement 
of torture roars by, the climax is reached 
and the victim starts from his slumber 
with a shock that bids goodbye to every 
thought of the last delicious morning 
nap which is the birthright of all hard- 
working souls. Upon the unfortunates 
invalided through nervous exhaustion or 
held bound by illness, the thunder wagon 
wrecks direst vengeance, as it forces them 
one long step downwardin the dread grip 
of their disease. Our Supervisors pretend 
to care for the interests of the people, 
and pass ordinances against the old-fashion- 
ed muffler and strident auto horn, gentle 
breathings compared with the din of this 
war car of the God Thor. Is it not time 
to scrapheap this relic of barbarism? Why 
buy up-to-date motor fire engines—used 
once in a dog’s age—and cling to this 
antique cart, which, like the stuff it car- 
ries, is fit only for the garbage pile? 
Give us a rest, City Fathers, a little 
more chance to sleep till sunrise, and 
send your thunder wagon to Halemaumau. 
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PICTURE BRIDES 
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Of late more has been heard from 
the mainland anent Japanese picture 
brides, and it is said that even the halls 
of Congress have resounded with the so- 
called enormities of the practise. So far 
as this outcry is the result of crass ignor- 
ance it is the part of sweet reasonable- 
ness to have patience with it while ex- 
plaining how it is that this custom is no 
more objectionable than our own usages 
of marriage. When the practise is seized 
upon by demagogs as a basis for stirring 
popular passions and prejudices, friends 
of truth should meet tirade with quiet 
words of. reason until the people who 
cannot be fooled all the time learn the 
facts. What, then, are these facts? In 
Japan men of marriagable age do not 
set out to win their brides as Americans 
do. They talk it over with their parents, 
who. select a discreet middleman to act 
as their agent. Sometimes the middleman 
hunts up the girl; rarely in olden days, 
more frequently now, the prospective 
groom has his eye on the maid he wants, 
and the middleman is duly appraised there- 
of; on other occasions the parents know 
whom they desire, but the middleman is 
the negotiator. He calls upon the par- 
ents of the bride-to-be and, after due for- 
malities, the match is arranged. On the 
wedding day there is a celebration, but 
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there is no wedding service like ours ex- 
cept among Christians. “There is one le- 
gal transaction which constitutes the two 
parties man and wife. ‘This is the re- 
moval of the registration of the bride, as 
recorded in the books of the local police 
headquarters, from the house of her fa- 
ther to that of the groom. ‘The house 
or family is the social unit in Japan, and 
not the individual. Very often bride 
and groom meet for the first time when 
they come together for the wedding cele- 
bration. Little by little Japan is chang- 
ing, however, and the young folks are 
having more to say than they did in olden 
times. Now then, here is a young fellow 
in Hawaii who, having fought his way 
up to financial competence, wants a wife. 
The only way he knows how to get 
one is to ask his parents in Japan to se- 
cure one for him. That is the 
memorial custom there. The old folks, glad 
of the request, set about their task. 
But the Hawaiian or mainland Jap- 
anese has acquired something of the West- 
ern habit in America, so he sends _ his 
photograph along for the candidate and 
her family to see, otherwise she, or her 
parents, may not consent to such a far 
off match. In turn he asks the favor of 
a picture that he may be satisfied that 
he is not getting a hag. He has to put 
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up the money to pay her way and he 


wants a good bargain. After all the 
participants are satisfied the legal require- 
ment is duly fulfilled by transferring the 
bride’s registration on the government 
books from her father’s to the groom’s 
house. She is now married according to 
Japanese law. But in order to prevent 
fraud she is not allowed at once to go 
to her husband in America. A transcript 
of the record of marriage is sent to the 
expectant groom. He forwards this to 
the Japanese. consul, where due entry is 
made. The consul now notifies the home 
government that all is correct here and 
finally, after six months’ delay, for the 
sake of testing the genuineness of the 
transaction, the home government issues 
to the bride a passport, stating that she 
is the legal wife of the groom. Our 
clusmy government, careless of all these 
proceedings and discourteous enough not 
to recognize the legality of the marriage, 
insists that the two are not man and wife 
until a wedding ceremony of the Yankee 
type has been performed here in “God’s 
country.” If two Japanese land here as 
man and wife though they have known 
no other legal uniting than the picture 
bride and her husband, it is all right. 
In one case we receive the testimony of 
the Japanese authorities as credible, in 
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the other we treat it-as bogus. Of course, 
there are cases where evil-minded men 
with confederates on the other side of the 
ocean negotiate a legal marriage between 
a girl in Japan and a man in America, 
and after her landing her husband ex- 
ploits her. But we in the United States, 
with our white slave traffic, cannot throw 
stones. As a matter of fact, the Jap- 
anese government is so strict that these 
harpies have to conduct their business 
with rare skill to accomplish their purposes, 
and even then the fault is not at the 
Japanese end of the line but here in 
America, where police connivance with 
vice enables the unscrupulous panderer 
to ply his trade unmolested. The fault 
is never in the picture bride custom. It 
is a singular commentary upon our Ameri- 
can slur at “picture brides” that a cus- 
tom somewhat resembling certain details 
of the marrying at-arm’s-length to which 
the Japanese among us are compelled to 
resort should have characterized the most 
exalted livelihood known to Caucasian 
peoples, namely, that of the foreign mis- 
sionary. Many a modern apostle of the 
Cross has been sent out unmarried by his 
home board—this is especially true of 
some European missionary societies. After 
a period of service he would. write for 
a wife to the board authorities, who, 
knowing his traits, would select a will- 
ing and likely subject. Pictures would 
be exchanged. If all was deemed favor- 
able the bride would be sent to her fu- 
ture husband. These marriages proved 
most successful as a rule. At times, how- 
ever, the girl met her fate with some other 
man en route. Cases also are.on record 
which show that when the missionary and 
the selected candidate first saw each’ other 
face to face, so violent an antipathy arose 
that the marriage was never consummated. 
Anyone conversant with the story of the 
early days of the Sandwich Islands and 
other American missions know how 
strangely wives were picked out for the 
men who had volunteered upon what was 
then popularly considered an insane cru- 
sade. Yet in face of all these facts, when 
the Japanese among us make use of a 
most sensible means to avoid taking to 
themselves American wives—a procedure 
made a crime by some of our states—and 
to preserve their racial integrity, just be- 
cause they act in accordance with their 
national genius and laws and surround 
the practise with all the safeguards possi- 
ble, we cry out against it because it is 
unholy. Alas, that the pot is so apt to 
call the kettle black in this year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and sixteen. 
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Opening of the Mission 
Memorial Building 


Commemorating the anniversary of the 
arrival of the first company of missionaries 
in Honolulu, April 14, 1820, the April 
meeting of the Hawaiian Board, and the 
first to be held in the Mission Memorial 
Building, will combine features especially 
fitting to the day. It is planned to make 
the routine business as short as possible, 
leaving time for an historical address by 
the Rev. O. H. Gulick, superintendent emeri- 
tus of the Board. A short address will also 
be given by the Rev. W. D. Westervelt. This 
meeting will be for Board members only. 

On the following day, Saturday, April 15, 
it is probable that the annual meeting of 
the Cousins Society will be held. Follow- 
ing this meeting, which will be of excep- 
tional interest, the Cousins will adjourn 
to the Mission Memorial Building, where 
Board officials will act as guides in a tour 
of inspection. 

Dedicatory services will take place in 
the auditorium at 3 p.m. on Palm Sunday. 
In addition to a significant religious ser- 
vice, and a striking historic address, a 
graphic presentation of the Board’s work 
will be given. Officers and departmental 
workers will each have a share in this 
part of the program, which is intended to 
show the variety and extent of the Board’s 
work. The 


Young Peoples League will 
furnish the music for this service. 
A union service for the Hawaiian 


churches will take place in the auditorium 
in the evening. 
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COUCH GWIELH= YOU 
MISSIONARY 


The following suggestions to churches 
supporting missionaries abroad are being 
circulated quietly through the mainland. 
We are glad to give them publicity —Ed. 


KEEP IN 


1. Have his name and field, possibly 
also his photograph, in your church cal- 
endar. 

2. Send him a_ good-sized photograph 
of your church and its pastor. Send him 
your church year book, weekly calendars 
of special interest or your printed matter 
on Rally Day, Christmas, Easter, Chil- 
dren's Day, etc. 

3. Write him several times a year, let- 
ting different interested leaders in your 
church take the responsibility for the let- 
ters. Do not fail to have a letter reach 
him at Christmas, and if possible let 
some personal gift go to him then. 

4. He ought to be told the names of a 
few key persons, such as the leading dea- 
cons and trustees, the superintendent of 
each department in the Sunday school, 
the missionary chairman in the Christian 
be asked to send them 


Endeavor, and 
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occasional postcards or some simple sou- 
venir. Tell him how you want to use 
them and urge co-operation. 

5. Write in the spring to see what he 
could suggest as simple Christmas gifts 
for his helpers or for the children of his 
native schools to be sent out by the Sun- 
day school and young people in October. 
For example, supplies of Perry pictures, 
colored postcard views of your town or 
of our great cities could easily be sent. 
Such articles as simple work bags for 
the girls, cheap jack-knives for the boys, 
or large pictures cut from papers and 
magazines for decorating school buildings 
may easily be prepared. A “day of work” 
in the women’s circle could produce most 
useful gifts. 

6. One church prints frequently in its 
weekly calendar pithy sentences from the 
missionary’s letters. This is of greater 
value than the occasional reading of let- 
ters or printing of reports. 

7. This same church preserves a beau- 
tiful tie in the “fellowship communion 


service,’ held in America at an hour 
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known to those abroad. By agreement, 
at the same hour the missionary is gath- 
ered with his native workers remembering 
the home church in prayer. The New 
Year season would be an appropriate time 
for this service. 

8. A nicely bound album of photo- 
graphs from the field might constantly be 
circulated among your people. Enlarged 
photographs of the missionary, his wife, 
children and home might hang on the 
walls of your Sunday school room. From 
the photographs sent you a set of stereop- 
ticon slides might gradually be developed. 

9. Send your missionary a small sum 
of money occasionally to buy inexpensive 
curios and other articles suitable for a 
small missionary “museum,” which will 
interest your boys and girls. 

10. “Pray without ceasing” for him and 
his work. Make the definite intercession 
for him a vital part of your church ser- 
vices. When he comes home on furlough, 
arrange to have him visit your church and 
to be with you long enough to come in 
close touch with your church life. 


THE PUBLIC SIGNIFICANCE OF A MISSIONARY 
CELEBRATION 


AWAII should awaken to the fact that we are soon to be in for a 
H series of centenaries and other historical celebrations. 
be time, for one thing, to celebrate the centenary of the arrival in 


It will soon 


these islands of the first band of missionaries, and when that time comes 


the celebration could be and should be a national one. 


It was in 1820, soon after 


the new year, that the weary travelers, in the brig Thaddeus, reached Kailua, 
Hawaii, only to be rebuffed by the King and kept in suspense for a time until he 
could make up his royal mind whether or not it would be safe to allow these 


strangers to remain. 


It will soon be time for the descendants of those early pioneers to commence 


arranging for an. adequate celebration of that arrival. 


It is a celebration that 


should be taken part in particularly by the representatives of the people of the 
Southern Islands, of the Pacific Coast and of New England, because the fruits of 
the Gospel seeds sent out from Boston and sown by the first missionaries to Hawati 
have been enjoyed in many continents and islands, by many tribes and races and 
peoples. The backwaters took the Gospel to the wilds of Oregon; preachers of. the 
Word went from Hawaii to California, preceding the forty-niners; to Micronesia 
and other Pacific isles journeyed Hawaii’s foreign missionaries. Here, the first 
Japanese to be educated in English received his instructions from the missionaries, 
and this man helped in a large way to bring about a clear understanding between 
the representatives of the Shogun and Admiral Perry, the man who “opened up 
Japan to the world.” 

From Hawaii, as a result of the training of the missionaries, went young 
Armstrong to the mainland, prepared, when the call came, to devote his life to 
the uplift of the lowliest among Americans, the slaves. He fought through the 
war and emerged a general. He continued in his efforts to help the negroes. He 
founded. Hampton Institute, that has given Booker Washington to the world. 

From Hawaii went the Gulicks—to China, to Japan, to Europe, to the South 
Seas. From Hawaii went the Binghams—to the islands of the sea, to the new-old 
lands of South America, while upon the bows of a succession of schooners ‘and little 
steamers, into thousands of ports and landings of the Pacific, has been carried the 
name “Hiram Bingham,” and always with it the word of peace on earth. From 
Hawaii went many worthy sons to many places of labor. —The Advertiser. 
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WAR AND THE SCRIPTURES 


UST the title is enough to scare one. 

Still we are not sure that we have 
ever seen recently any discussion of the 
subject. 


“War and the Christian’’—yes. Many 
a man starts out to tell us of what Christ 
has to tell us on the subject, and he gen- 
erally quits after one quotation. Mani- 
festly the “mind of Christ” is not dis- 
closed in any one verse of Scripture. 
People seem to think that the citation of 
a single passage settles all controversy. 
An illustration of this form of exegesis 
appeared very recently in Honolulu, 
wherein Christ’s reference to the Old 
Testament, “Moses said unto you 
but I say,’’ was declared by a teacher to 
indicate His disavowal of the authority 
of the Old Testament scriptures—his de- 
nial, in fact, of the inerrancy of the 
Bible. This of Him who said, ‘Chink 
not that I am-come to destroy the 
and the prophets one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the law 
till all be fulfilled.” 

Scripture must be taken together. As 
has frequently been said, by isolated pas- 
sages of the Bible you can prove anything. 
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Here lies the trouble concerning war 
and the Scriptures. No one recently has 
taken the trouble to gather all the Scrip- 
ture on the subject, with the avowed 
effort to get a complete view of the ques- 
tion. Of course, the great mass of peo- 
ple would scornfully deny the utility of 
such a course. It becomes no Christian 
to do so. 


The reasons for ignoring the Scriptures 
are not far to seek. Just common lazi- 
ness is the first and most obvious one. 
The second is like unto it, viz., a bit of 
apprehension that the findings might be un- 
comfortable—even 
fellows if conscientiously followed out. 

Why this fear? It may be groundless, 
since we have not looked the matter up as 
it should be. But what specifically, is 
the fear? 

Is it not this chiefly? Religion and 
patriotism are assumed to be always rec- 
oncilable. Are they? Perhaps a Chris- 
tian hesitates a bit before he is willing to 
state positively “My country, right or 
wrong.” On the other hand, if it came to 
a choice, would a majority of nominal 
Christians abjure what is claimed to be 
the patriotic course in favor of that which 
is right? We feel that it is no pessimista 


remove us from our 
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to say “no.” The country gets the first 


choice in any country we know. ‘The 
reason is that, Christ is not king in any 
country we know. 

A concrete illustration of this conflict 
is to be seen right here in the islands. it 
arises out. of the ‘‘preparedness” fever. 
Assuming the Christian observance of 
Sunday worship as fundamental evidence 
of loyalty to Christ, how about drill in 
the National Guard Sunday morning? 
“Too much to assume?” Well then, ‘“‘ren- 
der to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and to God the things that are God's.” 
Sunday morning is whose, God’s or Cae- 
sars? Might it be belonging to both? 
Conceivably, yes—when Caesar is recon- 
ciled to God. It would be puerile to 
claim the reconciliation in the case of the 
National Guard. We would expect some 
other signs besides the correct handling 
of a gun, if God and the N. G. were 
in strict. agreement. Here is conflict. 
What local exigency makes it anything 
else? 

“But,” says someone, “ did not the 
old Puritan fathers carry their guns for 
protection on Sunday, and use them too?” 
True for you. They took them to church 
(and stacked them on the outside, if we 
are rightly informed), but never advanced 
the right to ignore God’s claim on their 
Sunday morning. Granting their use of 
the guns at all as bolstering up the mili- 
tary side, it administers no comfort to the 
National Guard, on the Sunday issue. 


This is no academic question. It is a 
real difficulty in Christian work in these 
days, a stumbling block to many Chris- 
tians. Let the preparedness people look 
to it. 


Now then, Christian, who has the first 
claim on you? Settle that and we can 
come back to the orginal question. Frank- 
ly though, we do not claim to know 
“What saith the Scriptures?” on this sub- 
ject. Whenever we have discussed the 
question with other professed Christians 
we have had to shun that aspect of the 
question. Was Christ a “Prince of Peace” 
to us of this period—a Prince of Peace 
“at any price?” Do you know? Will you 
answer unhesitatingly? Some tell us “He 
drove money changers out by force; that 
surely argues the reasonableness of the 
use of force.’”’ Aye, but would he have 
killed any of those fellows had they “re- 
sisted unto blood?” 
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Here is the “argumentum ad hominum”’ 
fired back at the pacifist: “A man who 
will not defend his wife and children is 
not fit to be called a man.” 
unanswerable. 
swer. 


It sounds 
Anyway, few care to an- 
It clearly proves nothing to say 
it, and, of course, has no bearing on the 
question proposed. Nay, rather, it sounds 
pitiably weak on the lips of a Christian, 
when he thereby evades a bigger issue. 
Even this thing called courage is not so 
simple as it looks. Few of us who boast 
our willingness to bear arms have the 
pluck of a Stephen or a John Huss. 

Here is the conclusion of the whole 
matter: Let us find out the mind of 
Christ, which is written in the Holy 
Scriptures—where else? Having found 
his will, it is ours, not to reason why, 
but to obey “at any price.” 
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A through passenger on the Chiyo 
Maru was Miss Clara Loomis, return- 
ing from a furlough on the mainland. 
During the lay-over of the vessel Miss 
Loomis was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 


John P. Erdman. 


Miss Loomis is the daughter of Rev. 
Henry Loomis, for many years secretary 
in charge of the American Bible Society 
in Japan. She is a Smith College gradu- 
ate, and taught for several years in the 
school of which she is now principal. 


There are 156 pupils in the school. 
Although primarily for girls, older wo- 
men are also admitted, their training be- 
ing of a nature to fit them for subse- 
quent work as Bible women. 


Me ote o% 
we me ue 


“T made the cross myself whose weight 
Was later laid on me. 

This thought is torture as I toil 

Up life’s steep Calvary. F 
“To think mine own hands drove the 

nails! 

I sang a merry song, 

And chose the heaviest wood I had 
To build it firm and strong. 


“Tf I had guessed, if I had: dreamed 
Its weight was meant for me, 
I should have made a lighter cross 
To bear up Calvary.” 

—Anne R. Aldrich. 


Me ote o% 
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We are glad to record the rapid con- 
valescence of Rev. F. S. Scudder, managing 
editor of THE Frienp. Mr. Scudder was 
operated upon for appedicitis at Queen’s 
Hospital. 
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The Distribution of Migration | 


By John T. Gulick 


ISTRIBUTION of migration in 
the end determines the apportion- 
ment of the world among the different 
races of mankind. No greater problem 
demands the attention of the statesman. 
Our subject may be treated under three 
heads: the propelling influences, the attrac- 
tions, and the conflicts with the final re- 
sult. 


I. THE PROPELLING INFLUENCES. 


(1) One of the these is the crowd- 
ing of population in the home land. And 
this depends primarily on four conditions: 
First, the extent of the territory and pro- 
ductiveness of the soil; second, on the 
science and skill used in developing re- 
sources; third, on the rate of propagation; 
fourth, on the control of sanitary condi- 
tions. For example, in Canada and Aus- 
tralia the people are but little disposed 
to migrate to other countries; for the re- 
sources of their own lands offer wide 
opportunities. From Germany and Italy 
there is much emigration; for the rate 
of propagation is high, and the pressure 
great; while from France but few mi- 
grate, for the rate of propagation is low. 
In Japan the rate of propagation is high, 
and in recent years the control of sani- 
tary conditions such that the population 
is rapidly increasing, and the tendency to 


emigration is strong. In China_pesti- 


lence sweeps away millions, or there 
would be a great overflow. 
(2) Another set of propelling influ- 


ences are ambitions, arising from the de- 
sire for trade, from the arts of war, and 
from skill in navigation. These are the 
chief propelling influences that have led 
the nations of Europe in their migrations 
and conquests during the past four hun- 
dred years. In the early part of this 
period, Spain and Portugal were the lead- 
but gradually England, with her 
great sea power, has surpassed all other 


ers; 


nations. 
Il. THE ATTRACTIONS. 
The attractions determining the di- 
rections of migration have been either 


trade with populous countries, or oppor- 
tunities for colonization in sparsely popu- 
lated countries with favorable climate and 
inviting resources. English-speaking people 
have, under the influence of these attrac- 
tions, gained control of the greater part 
of North America, and the whole of New 
Zealand, Australia and South Africa, as 
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regions for colonization, and have opened 
extensive trade with Southern and East- 
ern Asia. 


Ill. THE RESULTING CONFLICTS AND THE 
FINAL DISTRIBUTION. 


What influence will these great move- 
ments have on the conflict of races and 
on the final distribution of the world 
among them? ‘The fundamental condi- 
tion determining the final result is not 
power in war, nor supremacy in trade, 
nor superiority in the arts and sciences, 
though each of these may have influence 
in helping the important power — the 
power to multiply. At present the white 
race, though only half as numerous as 
the colored races combined, occupies twice 
as much territory. Will it be able to 
hold this vast domain which it has gained 
by conquest? ‘The black and brown races 
will probably hold possession of the trop- 
ics through superior adaptation to the 
climate, though the yellow race crowds in- 
to the tropics in some regions. “The tem- 
perate and arctic regions remain for the 
white and yellow races. Will they re- 
main as now distributed? This is the 
great question of the future. The politi- 
cal and commercial domination that Eu- 
ropeans now hold in the populous regions 
of Asia and Africa will certainly disap- 
pear in time; but what of their hold on 
the vast regions of America and Austra- 
lia? 

In the conflict of races the present re- 
sult is largely due to superior power in 
both commerce and war, and power in 
commerce and war rests on knowledge, 
organization and numbers. During the 
past four hundred years the white race 
has gained predominance through super- 
ior knowledge and organization, and not 
by superior numbers. During the present 
generation a vast change has commenced. 
Knowledge and organization is being ac- 
quired by a leading oriental ‘nation. Be- 
tween Japan and China on one side, and 
Siberia on the other side, lies an exten- 
sive region of fine resources, sparsely in- 
habited, and desired by each of these na- 
tions. Which of them will win in the 
struggle? If all were equally trained 
and organized there could be no doubt 
that China would hold the prize, 
through her vast superiority in numbers; 
but, through her lack of knowledge and 
trained organization, she is in danger of 
losing; while Japan, in numbers about 
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one seventh as large as China, is steadily 
gaining in the struggle, although opposed 
by a rival representing the white race. 


But China is rousing herself; knowl- 
edge and organization are being gained, 
and, when the ravages of disease and fa- 
mine have been stayed, the overflow of 
population will be irresistible. Whither 
will this tide move? If her slumber had 
continued two centuries longer, the rest 
of the world would, in the meantime, have 
become equally populous, and the only 
solution would be the lowering of the 
rate of propagation for all races. But in 
one or two generations China will be 
fully awake and equipped, and her over- 
flowing population will be crowding to- 
ward every sparsely populated region of 
the earth. 


Some may think that we can continue 
to exclude them from the American con- 
tinent. Unless the increase of the white 
race is more rapid than at present, it 
seems to me very doubtful whether this 
can be done. Our methods of exclusion 
have already caused a boycott of American 
goods resulting in the loss of millions. 
If our hostile attitude continues, other 
methods of retaliation will be invented, 
which will perhaps bring us to our senses. 
It will not be China alone standing 
against us, but the whole of the Far East, 
from Saghalien to the Malay Peninsula, 
will be drawn together in methods of re- 
taliation. We are excluding the day la- 
borers of the East because they come into 
competition with the masses of our people, 
lowering their standard of living. In 
the East there will be no danger from 
the competition of white laborers, but 
from our ships and merchants and from. 
some of the products that white men 
bring; and these will be subjected to re- 
striction. As our shiboleth is America 
for the Americans, theirs will be Asia for 
the Asiatics. 


This is one result toward which the 
present attitude of the white race is 
leading; but can we be sure that mutual 
exclusion will be the final result, even if 
mutual opposition continues? Mr. Weale 
in his interesting volume on “The Con- 
flict of Colour,” maintains that this con- 
flict will not disappear; but he believes 
that the combined power of the English- 
speaking nations will be sufficient to with- 
stand the pressure from the yellow race, 
if they only move now and _ strengthen 
China, so that Japan cannot override her, 
uniting the whole yellow race against the 
white race. But, if the exclusion. of both 
Japanese and Chinese continues, is it not 
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inevitable that they will be brought to- 
gether as an opposing force; and, when 
they are both organized and well equip- 
ped, will not their united strength be 
sufficient to break the bars, or at least to 
demand and secure a partial opening 27f 
the door? 


Is it necessary that where the white 
and yellow races are thus brought to- 
gether, unending conflict of color should 
exist? On the solution of this problem 
depends the peace of the world. When 
the nations of the East have gained knowl- 
edge and organization it is idle to imagine 
that they can be treated as inferiors. The 
same treatment that is demanded for our- 
selves in their lands must be given to 
them in our lands. The present demand 
for the exclusion of Orientals is largely 
due to their lower standard of living and 
the consequent lowering of the wages of 
white laborers that takes place under our 
present methods of competitive industry. 
When industry is organized for the sup- 
ply of the needs of the whole community, 
and not for the purpose of amassing 
profits for a class of capitalists, and when 
each man is rewarded according to the 
skill and amount of his work, the success 
of one man, or of one class, will not in- 
terfere with the success of others, and 
the fears and jealousies of workers will 
pass away. Again, under these improved 
conditions, low standards of living will 
rapidly disappear, and the community will 
become a co-operative and harmonjous 
commonwealth. 


Shall we then assume that the past and 
present conflict of color is an anachron- 
ism, caused by absurd prejudices akin to 
the conflicts of the cat and the dog? 
On the contrary, I believe the correct in- 
terpretation to be that the present conflict 
of color is chiefly due to economic condi- 
tions under our present industrial system; 
for, under these conditions, cheap labor 
in abundance rendered by those whose 
standard of living is low, inevitably sup- 
plants the labor that offers the same ser- 
vice, but demands better support. The 
field laborer in Hawaii receives consider- 
ably less than the same labor would re- 
ceive in California; and, if there had been 
no restriction on immigration from the 
Orient, would not over 90 per cent of 
our population be Chinese and Japanese 
and would not the rate of day wages be 
less than a fifth of what it is in Cali- 
fornia? Under such conditions our Ori- 
ental population could not have been 
Americanized as rapidly as they have been 
and are being today; and the influence 
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that our Chinese population are having 
in the awakening of China would -not be 
possible. 

Even today in the midst of the great 
advances that are being made in demo- 
cratic government and democratic indus- 
try in many lands, it seems probable that 
the best results will be gained in the 
East and the West, if each works out its 
own solutions, unhindered by heavy pres- 
sure from the other. When co-operative 
industry has been fairly organized in the 
progressive nations the danger of friction 
from the coming together of races will 
be largely removed. 
feeling in the workers of the world is so 
rapidly growing that the clash of arms 
is being restrained. I believe the peace 
of the world depends largely on the 
growth of this movement among _ the 
masses of the people. The continuance 
and growth of races will then depend 
largely on their vitality, as shown in 
their industry and their power to propa- 
gate. 

It will be asked whether this peaceful 
contact of races will result in their in- 
termarrying to such a degree that race 
distinctions will disappear. It seems to 
me probable that many minor groups will 
be blended and that even the yellow and 
brown races may become essentially one, 
as is now taking place in Hawaii; but, 
though some blending occurs between the 
white race and the other races, I believe 
the three great races, the white, the 
black and the yellow-brown, will main- 
tain their differences for ages to come. 

If all race differences should disappear, 
the spice of life would be diminished and 
I trust such a condition will never come. 


The solidarity of - 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS SUPPORTS 
MOVEMENT FOR CLEAN 
MOTION PICTURES 


The International Reform Bureau has 
received the following letter from Cardi- 
nal Gibbons in response to a request for 
his support of efforts to secure effective 
official censorship of motion pictures: 
“Cardinal’s Residence, 408 N. Charles St., 

Baltimore. 
Reva Vem hen Orattous ens bs 
“Superintendent and Treasurer of the 
International Reform Bureau, 


Washington, D. C. 


“Dear Sir: Whatever will make our 
American people better, and therefore hap- 
pier, I am, of course, for. 

“Films and moving-pictures 
wide, formative influence, and hence I 
should like to see them instructive and 
moral, at the same time entertaining and 
artistic. 


have a 


“To secure such we must both try to 
stop off the flood of degrading pictures, 
and appeal to our people to demand good 
films. 


“Like food for the body that the Govy- 
ernment says must be pure, like correspon- 
dence in our mails, which the Government 
again says must be decent and not ob- 
scene, so too the mental food, the cor- 
respondence that is carried daily into the 
minds and hearts of our rising generation 
through moving-picture parlors, should be 
wholesome and elevating. 

“Hoping that our American people will 
demand such, I am 


“Faithfully yours, 
“J. CARD. GIBBONS.” 


Real Peace and Peacemaking 


Stopping «a fight does not necessarily give one title to heaven. 


Fights are al- 


ways regrettable; and it is well to stop them whenever we can; but there are many [ 


attempts to make peace on earth that, are distinctly not heavenly. 


our Lord mean when He says, “Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be 


called sons of God?” 
about the Word of God. 


The Word of God is always the best answer to questions 
Only those are sons of God who have taken Jesus as 


their Saviour, “As many as received him, to them gave He the right to become 


children of God” (John 1:12). 


All other human beings are at war with God. 


Those who have let Christ end this war for them, and make peace with God for 


them, are God’s sons. 


And those whose chief interest and mission is to end the 


war that is going on between their fellow-men and God, who are “peacemakers’’ of 


THAT sort, shall indeed “be called sons of God.” 


This is very different from the 


kind of “peacemaking” that is attempted at The Hague and elsewhere, through 
man-made international treaties, by those who leave out Christ and regeneration. 
Such peacemakers, if unbelievers, are not and cannot be children of God. The only 


true peacemaking is soul-winning. 
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Re-organization of the Y. M. C. A. Staff 


ITH the departure of Paul Super 

for the mainland the latter part 
of. - February; the’ Y: -M. C.- A: lost a 
splendid leader who has been General 
Secretary for the past ten years. Mr. 
Super’s inspiring relationship with the lo- 
cal Association will continue in a sense. 

His new position with the Secretarial 
Bureau of the International Committee 
will give him an opportunity for enlisting 
picked men from the leading educational 
institutions of the mainland to fill va- 
cancies.in the local staff, which is. organ- 
ized on the -fellowship. training _ basis. 
The Honolulu Y. M. C. A. is continually 
preparing men for larger service in the 
world movement and must have good raw 
material each year. 

Mr. Super’s budget for his splendid 
work is being raised locally and in this 
way Honolulu will still have a part in his 
work. He will give the staff the benefit 
of much of his study and travel from 
time to time. Contact with the big lead- 
ers in, the Y. M. C. A. movement will 
give Mr. Super much inspiration to for- 
ward to our Honolulu men. 

In order to adequately man the grow- 
ing Association work in Hawaii, the 
Board of Directors has promoted several 
members of the present staff to larger 
positions of responsibility. Arthur E. 
Larimer was selected to be the executive 
secretary of the Central Association, in 
which he has served for the past six and 
a half years in various departmental posi- 
tions. 

Lloyd R. Killam will be head of the 
Oriental Association work, in which he 
has taken a deep interest for the past two 
years. Mr. Killam will lead in the de- 
velopment of work for Japanese, Chinese 
and Koreans. 

Samuel W. Robley becomes the inde- 
pendent head of the Boys’ Club work of 
the Association. Mr. Robley has been 
hard at work for nearly two years in de- 
veloping strong clubs for working boys 
at various points in the city. 

Jay A. Urice has been selected by Mr. 
Larimer as his associate in the general 
work of the Central “Association. ~ Mx. 
‘Urice will continue to take the leader- 
ship in the Educational Department, which 
has assumed large proportions under his 
leadership during the past three years. 
Rolla K. Thomas, who joined the stait 
last July, was elected Assistant Educa- 


: Mr. and Mrs. Paul Super Departing for the Mainland 


tional. Secretary at the last meeting of 
the Board of Directors. 

Richard S. Whitcomb has been _pro- 
moted to the position of Membership Sec- 
retary. He has already proved his ca- 
pacity for work to the extent that the 
management of the Association office and 
general direction of the social work will 
be added to his duties. Paul Steel has 
been appointed to the position of Advis- 
ory Secretary to the Filipino Y. M. C. A. 
This willbe in addition to his work along 
the lines of citizenship and in the Jap- 
anese Yau VI. C. AY 

Glenn Jackson has developed the Phy- 
sical Department to the point where two 
assistants have become necessary in addi- 
tion to Clair Tait, the swimming instruc- 
tor. Gilbert Brown was added this month 
to the staff of the Physical Department 
and C, A. Pease, who has been assisting 
Mr. Jackson in the afternoon work, be- 
comes a regular member of the Y. M. C. 
A. staff, combining Physical Department 
and office work. 

The report submitted by retiring Sec- 
retary Super to the directors, trustees and 
committeemen at. a meeting on February 
11th shows that the Association is. doing 
the best work in its history. A total of 
3,079 men and boys are being helped in 
their development toward better manhood. 
The Central Association has the largest 
membership it has even had with 1,729 


members. The boys’ clubs are reaching 
500 boys, while the Japanese Association 
has 300 member. The Korean and. Fili- 
pino Associations are benefiting 125 and 
100 men respectively. Mr. Super’s recom- 
the active -workers was 
that the Central Association bend all of 


its * efforts 


mendations to 
toward internal development 
rather than in trying to increase the mem- 
bership. He urged that all of the branches 
be united more closely by a general board 
of directors for all the branches. 


¢, 
se %e Me 


“It is a great test of Christian char- 
acter to be able to discern. the likeness 
to Christ in a man, and to love that and 


nothing else but that in him. For there 
may be much in a Christian which may 
be unattractive. Many Christians are 


imperfectly mended. Some of them may 


be censorious, some maybe cantanker- 
ous, and some of them may. be disagree- 
able. It. is something to neglect all these 


elements of repulsion and to see the. root 


“of the matter in an imperfect Christian 


and love it. Then how great a thing it 
is to love the brotherhood simply because 
of. the likeness to Christ. in them, and 
to love them the more, the more they. are 


like . Christ.”,—Iverach. 
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The foregoing report did not include any 
report of the Chinese Association, since 
it is not affliated with the other work 
in the city. This organization has, after 
two years’ efforts to revive itself, made 
the necessary revisions in its constitution 
to make it a live organization. A week 
ago the first social for young men was 
held and was attended by 150 men. The 
fact that the older and younger men were 
present in about equal numbers is a very 
wholesome indication for the Chinese 
There is great need that these 
two groups be brought together and un- 
derstand each other better. There is 
danger that the younger Chinese will give 
up all the worthy ideals of their fathers 
without adopting those of the American 
community of which they are so rapidly 
becoming a part. The Chinese Associa- 
tion at a recent meeting voted to ask that 
an afhliation of all the Associations be 
made, so that they may receive the bene- 
fits to be derived from such an arrange- 
ment. 

At the February meeting of the Board 
of Directors the plan presented by the 
educational committee for. the establish- 
ment of co-operative trade school classes 
was endorsed and the committee author- 
ized to proceed with the establishment of 
this new feature. As presented by E. A. 
Berndt, chairman of the committee, the 
plan is to co-operate with various trades 
of the city in the organization of classes 
for half-time schools for apprentices in 
those trades. 

At a recent meeting of the educational 
committee with the printers of the city, 
plans were outlined for the establishment 
of a co-operative school for the training 
of printer’s apprentices. Iwo divisions of 
ten or more boys each will be enrolled 
the first year. One group will work in 
the print shops during the morning while 
the other attends school at the Y. M. C. 
A. The boys learn the printing trade in 
the print shops under the direction of 
the foremen. At the Association classes 
they are taught related subjects, which 
will both broaden their general educa- 
tion and have a direct bearing on their 
trade. The boys in school will have the 
benefit of the all-round Association pro- 
gram, which includes physical and re- 
ligiots culture along with the class in- 


work. 


struction. 

The educational committee is now con- 
ferring with other-local employers in re- 
gard to adapting this plan to their trades. 
The inclusion of an eighth grade class is 
also being considered. The co-operative 
trade school plan is being adopted in many 
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mainland centers, notably in Cincinnati. 
‘Fhis type of vocational training makes 
good in that it has a direct connection 
with the industry. The boy is given his 
position as soon as he enrolls in the school, 
rather than going to school for several 
years in training for a job which he hopes 
later to get. He sees the connection be- 
tween his study and his daily work and 
his interest is stimulated in both. The 
plan meets with the favor of the employ- 
ers in that it enables them to train em- 
ployees ‘for the industry in the industry,” 
where they learn the work-a-day phases 
of their trade. 


This “Co-operative Trade School” 
shows the ability of the Association to 
serve the community educationally in a 
very practical way. It is able to meet a 
practical demand in a_ practical way, 
adapting its equipment and methods to 
the situation. 


LLOYD R. KILLAM. 


Me ate aM 
we Me Me 


Since the following needs for a Y. M. 
C. A. on Kauai were outlined by Rev. 
Mr. Lydgate, for this issue of “The 
Friend,’”’ Charles F. Loomis, Boys’ Work 
Secretary of the local staff, has been 
chosen to direct the island work. He 
will assume his new position May ist. 


Mr. Loomis explains that the Kauai 
plan is not to expend money in securing 
elaborate equipment. Rather — school 
houses, churches and halls will be used 
to a great extent as community centers. 
Thus the work will grow simply and 
naturally, and no central building will 
be talked of until an amalgamation is 
justifiable. 

The work, according to Mr. Loomis’ 
announcement, will be undertaken for 
the present throughout the more popu- 
lous sections of the island: Kekaha to 
Lihue, with a view to covering other 
territory as it develops. 

Mr. Loomis will organize clubs and 
classes in the chosen communities and 
will seek to acquire helpers in the work. 

This, the first rural Y. M. C. A. to be 
organized in Hawaii, is provided for by 
a budget covering the expenses of the 
first two years. 


RURAL Y. M. C. A. ON KAUAI. 
¥7 AUATI is organizing a new depart- 

ment in the line of practical Chris- 
tian work, viz., Rural Y. M. C. A. Any 
observant person must be impressed by 
the fact that there is a great need in our 
island communities for some fostering and 
guiding agency, as well as some interest- 
ing activity, immediately following the 
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While children, boys es- 
pecially, are in school, they are kept 
pretty well occupied and kept pretty 
straight, being under more or less care- 
ful supervision, but when they are re- 
leased from school, with nothing particular 
to do or to interest them they are apt 
to fall into bad ways and perhaps even 
go utterly to ruin before they have 
worked into the current of an active, use- 
ful life, or have assumed the responsi- 
bilities and restraints of a home. It is 
a very common experience in our rural 
communities to find such boys hanging 
around coffee shops, and places of cheap 
amusement, developing hoodlum instincts 
and habits. Some agency that would 
guide and interest them during this criti- 
cal transition stage would be exceedingly 
valuable. 

The proposed plan of activity, in .a 
word, is to organize in the various rural 
communities such groups, clubs, classes 
or societies as may be feasible, about 
whatever interests may appeal to the 
boys — athletics, music, debating, citizen- 
ship, post-graduate study, etc.— giving 


public school. 


them, at the beginning, an interest and 


a sense of doing something, and_ then, 
later on, using that as a means of develop- 
ment towards higher and better things. 
The secretary, who will have charge of 
this work, will of course be an aggressive 
and constructive Christian, and while 
Christianity will not be offensively im- 
posed on any one, it will be the con- 
stant ideal to influence the boys along the 
lines of Christian development. 

One of the deplorable tendencies of our 
island life, as every where doubtless, is 
the drift of the young to the cities, where 
they expect to find clerical work of some 
kind, work for which they are not fitted, 
and for which there is already an over 
supply. One reason for this is the pov- 
erty and monotony of the life in the 
country. It is hoped that this rural 
Y. M. C. A. movement may offer these 
young people more to interest them and 
thus tend to keep them in the country, 
where they are needed and where they 
can do their best work and where they 
can also be the happiest and most con- 
tented. 

The plan is to engage a trained and ex- 
perienced Y. M. C. A. secretary, who 
will live at some central point, probably 
Eleele, and who will organize and con- 
duct these clubs throughout the more 
populous sections of the island, seeking 
and developing such local assistance as 
may be available in the different com- 
munities. 
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The proposition has met with a very 
encouraging response from the good peo- 
ple of Kauai, financially and otherwise, 
and there is every assurance that it will 
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be carried to a successful issue. It is ex- 
pected that actual work will begin May 
first. 
J. M. LYDGATE. 


Following Columbus to the New World 


N JUNE 7, 1892, I re-enlisted in 

the Navy and was sent from the 
U.S. S. St. Louis to the U. S. S. New- 
ark, Rear Admiral Bennem and Captain 
Casey in command, and sailed from New 
York to Smyrna, Asia Minor. On board 
was the American Minister, who had just 
received his appointment from President 
Cleveland. 

After landing him at his destination we 
were ordered to Cadiz, Spain, to help 
fit out two of the three Columbus ships 
that were to sail for the United States 
on the 12th of October, 1892, in time 
for the Chicago Exhibition. 


It was just four hundred years after 
the date that Columbus made his. first 
voyage to the New World in his cara- 
vels Santa Maria, Pinta and Nina. The 
last, being of fifty tons register and the 
smallest, was his flagship. I was assigned 
to this one, as the U. S. Government 
had paid for the building of the Nina 
and Pinta. The third ship, Santa Maria, 
was brought over by the Spaniards. 


Arriving at Cadiz we were sent aboard 
and assigned the job of fitting out and 
rigging those ships as they were four 
hundred years before. Directing the work 
was the oldest boatswain in the Spanish 
navy, retired, whose age was ninety-two. 
He was loaded with decorations of all 
sorts and their weight seemed to put his 
old “hulk out of trim,’ as at times he 
was very much down by the head, not 
from old age but from prize bullion. 
The old ‘“cachelot’”—and a “right whale” 
at that—was very top heavy on any sub- 
ject that was nautical. He was armor- 
plated, like any old whale green with 
age and covered with barnacles; his were 
medals, mine, by the way, are scars. But 
I am going to the lee-ward of my course. 
That is another yarn. 


On board the Nina, with Lieutenant 
Calwell and Ensign Brant in charge, 
were the Queen of Spain, with her eight- 
year-old son, Prince Alphonso, now King 
of Spain, Princess Isabella, also dons and 
knights of Spain, the Crown Prince of 
Germany, the Duke of Edinburgh, and 
the Prince of Wales, now King of Eng- 
land, Lord Charles Beresford, our Minis- 


ter to Madrid and Naval Attache Little, 
with our own Admiral, flag lieutenant 
and staff, and others too numerous to 
mention. 

With all this pomp and splendor, a 
sham which the Spanish poor had to pay 
for, we arrived at Cadiz. “The Carnival 
had started and we were in great haste 
to make our trial trip to Geona, Italy, 
the birthplace of Columbus. Here we 
were to receive the-King and Queen of 
Italy and also the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Monaco. 

When the day at last arrived the naval 
tug towed us out of the harbor into the 
bay of Cadiz and we made haste to set 
sail, our old whale of a boatswain giving 
orders in Spanish and pidgin English. It 
was all new to us, for everything about 
those ships in the shape of rope was single 
and double Spanish burtons. Her braces, 
lifts, downhauls, outhauls, inhauls and up- 
hauls, all burtons, strops and toggles. 

At last, with all sails set, we were 
humming along with the breeze. When 
we were given orders to get ready to 
tack ship the old whale took the helm and 
put it to the lee, shouting all the time in 
Spanish to let this go and let that go, 
“you gringo mariniero North Americano 
much a marlo nobueno.” 

Let everything go we did with a flame 
of Yankee tars blue oaths exploding like 
a shower of meteors. What happened 
then? Why, just this: that Spanish high- 
heeled shoe, so some of our men called 
the ship, ran away from us. Round and 
round she flew, snorting and _ sneezing, 
bucking and jumping, our old whale of a 
boatswain blowing and cursing and your 
humble servants of Uncle Sam dodging 
their cocoanuts. No Western  bronco- 
buster ever had a harder time breaking 
a bucking colt. I once learned a few 
lines about “McCarthy’s Mare” that just 
fit that ship: 


Off she went, off she went 

Begobs we were not worth a cent; 

And the roads were just as hard as 
flint 

Behind McCarthy’s mare. 

“Hould her in,” McCarthy cried. 

“Stop her,” said McHugh. 
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Sure, we thought we’d shake to 
pieces as along the road we flew. 


Of course you have tied a tin can on 
your next door neighbor’s dog’s tail just 
to see him go ’round and ’round like a 
merry-go-round and never get nearer the 
can. That was just us trying to catch 
our stern—I forgot. You may be some 
lady reading these lines and say you never 
did such a thing. Very well, I will bet 
all the tea in China you coaxed your 
brother to do it, and of course he took 
the blame. This would happen only be- 
fore we got “polished up” and now you 
cannot look through the veneer. 

But I am sailing too near the quick- 
sands, and must again come back to the 
course we were on. 

The flags of the castles of old Castile 
never did such a fandango as they did 
in this breeze. When I looked aft and 
saw our old boatswain I was reminded of 
the Cid, and mentally quoted: 


“There stands the Cid, a gallant knight, 
A Castilian bold and true.” 


Of course he was kerflummuxed and I 
pitied him. His side lights were growing 
dimmer, trickling with spray—or was it 
tears? 

When Lieutenant Calwell hoisted up 
the distress signal the tug came out and 
just saved us from going on the rocks. 
When we were towed to port we had to 
re-step our foremast further aft and make 
a ring tail sail to carry over the stern. 
Soon we were all ready, but not to sail. 
That order was countermanded and we 
were towed by the U. S. S. Bennington, 
now a barge in Honolulu harbor. ‘The 
U. S. S. Newark towed the Pinta. We 
visited all the Mediterranean ports and 
had a grand old time on the way back to 
Cadiz, where we lay a few days, and on 
the twelfth day of October, 1892, just 
four hundred years after Columbus sailed, 
we started on his old route, our first 
stopping place being Las Palmas, Canary 
Islands. 

The captains of both the Newark and 
Bennington took the precaution to have a 
life-saving apparatus rigged from our 
mastheads with breeches buoy to carry us 
in case of need. But such rolling and 
tumbling and such a game of loop the 
loop I never want to experience again. 
One of our men wore a cork life belt 
four days after we sailed. We could not 
stand on the ship’s deck, we just laid 
down on it—or, I should say, we were 
the first four days hanging on. I and 
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others of that crew will wager that Co- 
lumbus never made that egg stand on end 
aboard the Nina. I guess Columbus, be- 
ing a sailor, could spin a pretty good yarn 
himself. 

We sailed from Las Palmas to St. 
Thomas and from there to Havana, Cuba, 
where there was more pomp. “The Ameri- 
can flag was hauled down, and in its place 
was hoisted up the royal standard of 
Spain. Manned by a Spanish crew and 
towed by a Spanish man-o’-war, the ship, 
minus the American crew, was taken to 
Hampton Roads, Va., and from there to 
the naval review, New York. We were 
in the Newark, forming part of the fleet 
which gathered at Hampton Roads. Here 
we met the crew of the Viking that had 
pulled across the Atlantic from Norway. 
We came to anchor abreast of Battery 
Park, where only a few years before I 
had fired a salute of twenty-one guns as 
John Ericsson’s body was taken aboard 
the Baltimore for Stockholm, Sweden, but 
this is another yarn. 

Yours to a Clinker, 


HENRY ALLEN. 

P. S.—We brought with us Columbus’ 
compass. It had only the four cardinal 
points. We had also his charts, two of 
his guns, breech loaders by the way—a 
small plug for the breech block and a 
pin a quarter of an inch in diameter to 
keep it in place. 

When the Spaniards fired a_ salute 
from these guns in New York harbor, in 
answer to the royal salute to Princess 
Isabella, Her Highness was struck on the 
shoulder by one of the breech plugs. She 
was not seriously injured, however. 

In conclusion I would like to say that 
the royal personages mentioned in_ this 
story, and others I have met in my travels, 
I found to be just unassuming men and 
women, “thoroughbreds” in a truly demo- 
cratic sense. 


Me ate ot 
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LEADING FILM COMPANIES FOR 
FEDERAL CENSORSHIP. 


The Paramount Pictures Corporation, 
the Famous Players Film Company, the 
Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Company, 
the Equitable Motion Picture Corpor- 
ation, and the World Film Corporation, 
on January 26, 1916, filed a brief for 
Federal censorship of films, signed by 
attorneys of all above companies, in which 
they said: 

“The production of vicious pictures is 
constantly increasing, just because they 
are more profitable. If the industry is to 
endure, if decent people are to stay in the 
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business, this cancer must be cut out. A 
Federal regulatory commission — should 
prove a fearless surgeon, and we therefore 
favor such a commission.” 

This gives the case for revised Hughes 
bill in a nutshell. 
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Digest of Reports for Fourth 
Quarter, 1915 


Read at the February meeting of the 
Hawaiian Board by Acting Secretary H. 
P. Judd. 

Varying from the form in which the 
Digest was made last quarter, I shall 
review briefly the situation in the differ- 
ent islands, beginning with the largest 
island, Hawaii. 


HAWATI 


Rev. S. Aoki arrived in Kona October 
Ist and since that time has made good 
progress in the new work awaiting him. 
Rev. F. S. Scudder made a visit to Kona 
district and besides preaching in the Cen- 
tral Kona Church, visited other depart- 
ments of the Board’s work. 

Rev. George Laughton of Hilo also 
preached in Central Kona Church. ‘This 
church has suffered a loss in membership, 
owing to the removal of many of its 
members from the district. This may be 
traced to the fact that the plantation has 
changed ownership, but it is also to be 
noted that other members have come into 
the district because of this change of own- 
ership. 

The Sunday school of Central Kona 
Church reports a steady progress and Dr. 
Baker, the pastor, reports that the sale 
of Bibles and religious books is very grati- 
fying. Miss Tomlinson, assistant in the 
work here, resigned the first of the new 


year. Dr. Baker, who is supply for 
Lanakila and Napoopoo churches, has 
called on all the members of these two 
churches, and during the quarter, has 


visited every church in the districts of 
North and South Kona. 

At the last quarterly conference, dis- 
cussion took place of the material appro- 
priate to church and Sunday school ser- 
vices, and several visitors from Kohala 
made this gathering one of unusual in- 
terest. 

The Honokahau chapel has been re- 
built. The last hundred dollars for this 
work was given by a Mr. Kahale, one 
month before his death. 

Rev. and Mrs. K. Kokita. arrived in 
Olaa on November 6th. Mr. Kokita has 
taken hold of the work in a very satis- 
factory manner. 
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During the quarter Rev. F. S. Scudder 
made tours through the Kona and Kohala 
districts. Ihe Japanese at Honaunau have 
been encouraged to erect a chapel, and 
there is a group of earnest inquirers at that 
place. Mr. Scudder held largely attended 
meetings in the Kohala District. It is 
gratifying to note the interest taken by 
Manager Watt in the work of 8S. Mamiya. 

The Hilo Chinese Church reports a 
healthy growth in its various activities. 
During the quarter the new Sunday school 
building for the Haili Church in Hilo 
was begun and practically finished before 
the end of the year. Since the beginning 
of the new quarter it has been finished 
and dedicated. : 

The church at Puula, Puna, has been 
repaired. The acting secretary of the 
Board made a tour in the Hilo and Ha- 
makua districts, visiting various phases of 
the Board’s work. 

The Portuguese Church at Hilo reports 
a steady progress in the church services 
and in Sunday school work. A basement 
room has been constructed, the total cost 
being $1,800, all of which except $600 
has been raised. “The Christmas exercises 
of this church and its branches were of 
unusual interest. 

Mr. Anderson's work at Pahoa has 
continued satisfactorily. The chapel called 
“Pahoa Mission” was dedicated in Octo- 
ber. Mr. Anderson has been working 
also at Waiakea, Papaikou, Pepeekeo and 
Hakalau. 

MAUI 

Rev. R. B. Dodge, agent for Maui, 
was absent the larger portion of the 
quarter, enjoying his vacation on the main- 
land. He attended the National Council 
in New Haven, Connecticut, in October, 
and spoke on ‘““Ten Years in Hawaii.” 
During his absence and because of con- 
siderable illness in the community, the 
attendance at the Wailuku Union Church 
was considerably less than normal. 

Mrs. Matthews is doing good work 
among the Japanese and Chinese in Wai- 
luku and Mr. Matthews is master of the 
situation at Alexander Settlement House. 

Mr. Dodge stated in his report that 
“through lack of pastors some of the Maui 
Hawaiian churches are crippled in their 
services and pastoral visitation. I sin- 
cerely hope that this condition may soon 
be changed for the better.” 

Mr. Yee Kui, pastor of the Wailuku 
Chinese Church, has gone to California 
to spend a year in study at the Pacific 
Theological Seminary in Berkeley. In 
his absence Rev. Lo Yuet Fu will carry 
on the work at Wailuku and Keokea. 
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Rev. W. B. Coale has kept up the ser- 
vices at Hale Aloha in Lahaina, and 
during Mr. Dodge’s absence preached in 
Wailuku Union Church. He has at- 
tempted to get acquainted with the peo- 
ple and win their esteem, and in this 
there are evidences of real success. He 
reports that it is slow working learning 
the Hawaiian language. He has been de- 
layed by the beginning of the complete 
repairing: of the new parsonage, and also 
by the lack of time for meetings for 
study on the part of his regular instruc- 
tor. 


The church building at Honokawai has 
been remodeled, and on December 12th 
it was dedicated. About two hundred 
people attended the dedication and Sun- 
day school rally connected with it. 

Rev. George E. Lake, missionary of 
the Board for East Maui, reports that 
he has made one hundred calls during 
the quarter, besides the visiting of several 
of the public school in his district. He 
has tried to shepherd the churches and 
has assisted in Sunday school and Chris- 
tian Endeavor rallies. The people look 
to him as a real friend. He has kept 
up his preaching services without a break. 
He has helped to promote and organize 
an improvement society, of which he was 
offered the presidency, but declined. He 
has been made chairman of its executive 
committee. He also was largely responsi- 
ble in getting up a community Christmas 
celebration. Mrs. Lake is interested in 
the boys and girls of Hana and has fed 
and clothed and mothered many of them. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lake are teaching quite 
a number of Filipinos the English lan- 
guage. After six months’ sowing, it is 
gratifying to note that some of the seed 
is springing up. 

OAHU 

Rev. J. P. Eddman, agent of the 
Board for Oahu, was absent on the main- 
land for a large portion of the quarter, 
enjoying his vacation. He attended the 
National Council at New MHaven, and 
while there had a conference with Rev. 
C. J. Ryder, Secretary of the A. M. A., 
who seemed to hold out little hope of 
securing an additional grant from that 
organization. 

At the Oahu Association meeting, held 
‘at Waianae in October, Rev. S. W. Ke- 
kuewa was installed pastor of the Waianae 
Church. 

The Waialua Church debt of $200 has 
been pledged and it will soon be paid. 

The Oahu Aid Society has been merged 
with the budget of the Board in regard 
to the matter of salaries. 
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The Brown & Curry meetings were 
very beneficial to the Hawaiian churches 
of Honolulu. The superintendent is teach- 
ing a class for those who signed cards. 
They meet twice a month at Kaumakapili 
Church, and are studying the life of 
Christ. 

Rev. S. K. Kamatopili was ordained in 
October, and has been appointed assis- 
tant pastor of Kaumakapili Church, al- 
though he has been preaching in several 
places on Oahu and Kauai. 

Contributions and pledges have been 
sufficient for the erection of a combination 
chapel and parsonage for the Japanese 
work at Waianae and construction has 
been begun on same. 

The Sunday evening services in Eng- 
lish in the Fort Street Chinese Church 
have been continued, and Rev. N. C. 
Schenck reports considerable interest ia 
these services. Thirty young Chinese 
signed cards as a result of the Brown 
and Curry meetings, and Mr. Schenck 
is meeting with these young people and 
teaching them concerning the Christian 
life. Six or eight others desire to attend 
the Second Congregational Church as a 
result of these Brown and Curry meet- 
ings. 

Mrs. Tsang Yau, the new Bible woman 
for the Fort Street Chinese Church, has 
arrived and is at work. Mrs. Fung has 
been transferred to the Second Chinese 
Church. Once a month a prayer and 
conference meeting with the Chinese work- 
ers of the Board in Honolulu has been 
held, and they have proved very helpful 
spiritually. 

The Portuguese Church reports some 


advance. They are enjoying the new 
parish house, which provides adequate 
quarters for social entertainments and 
for the important work of the primary de- 
partment of the Sunday school. The 
members of this church are extremely 
grateful to the friends who gave the 


parish building the curbing and one hun- 
dred feet of sidewalk. The church has 
paid all its expenses for the last calen- 
dar year, and has given $25.00 per month 
to the work of the Board, closing the 
year with a debt of only $2.50. 

The Young People’s League in the 
early part of the quarter showed signs >9f 
a decline. This was due to a lack of 
spirituality and .over-emphasis on secular 
interests, the military duties of some of 
the members on Sunday, and the absence 
of some of the best workers on the other 
islands. The Brown and Curry meetings 
seemed to revive interest in all lines of 
the League. A new company of earnest 
young workers was raised up and a prayer 
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meeting was organized by them. A deep- 
ening of the spiritual life among the 
League’s members has taken place. The 
League has co-operated with such churches 
as Kaumakapili, Methodist, Central 
Union and Kamoiliili Chapel. It has 


also assisted in the work at Kauluwela, 


Beretania and Manoa Missions. ~The 
League is desirous of obtaining better 
financial support, due to increased ex- 
penses. 

KAUAI 


The Hawaiian churches at Waiole and 
Lihue are still without pastors, though 
Hon. W. H. Rice and Rev. S. K. Kamai- 
opili have ministered to the Lihue Church. 

The plan to transfer the Hanapepe 
Church from Rey. J. A. Akina to Rev. 
S. K. Kaulili failed, although Mr. Kaulili 
will co-operate with Mr. Akina in that 
place. The location of the rural Y. M. 
C. A. secretary at Eleele will help the 
work at Hanapepe. 

Several of the Hawaiian churches held 
special Christmas services, and also a 
watch night service for the New Year. 
At Waimea a tableau was given repre- 


senting several of the old Hawaiian 
legends. 
Rev. J. M. Lydgate, agent of the 


Board for Kauai, went on a “Brown and 
Curry Echoes” tour, taking with him a 
company of trained singers, meeting with 
gratifying results. 

The Hawaiian ministers now meet with 
Mr. Lydgate once a month in Lihue for 
the purpose of study and conference. 

The Lihue Japanese Church is under- 
taking a movement for better equipment. 
Hon. W. H. Rice has given the Board 
a lot for the church, and it is planned 
to erect a dormitory and kindergarten, as 
well as to remodel the church building. 

A concert was given in Lihue to show 
sympathy for the Japanese in their dis- 
appointment that the Coronation Day cele- 
bration could not be held on account of 
the stormy weather. Many of the Lihue 
people co-operated with the Japanese, and 
their kindness was much appreciated. 

Rey. F. S. Scudder conducted meetings 
with some Bible tableaux, and also held 
a meeting of younger Japanese, using only 
the English language. The work of a 
choir of young people was a feature of 
that meeting. 

Rev. T. Oho, pastor of the Hanapepe 
Church, has become considerably involved 
in some serious financial difficulties and is 
now on Oahu seeking to straighten them 
out. 

The Kauai Association met at Hanalei 
October. 20-22, and the spirit of the 
meeting was hearty and helpful as usual. 
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Boy Scouts of Hawaii 


By JAMES A. WILDER 


Scouts and Scoutmasters 
ITH this issue of “The Friend’ 
the monthly Scout letter is insti- 


tuted. 
Our Sixth Annual Rally was top 
notch as regards both the number of 


Scouts, Scoutmasters and the audience. 

Again the Governor, the Queen, and 
a distinguished company watched us work. 

The requirements of the Carnival, un- 
der whose auspices we gave the rally, 
called on us for quick work. Our two- 
hour show was given in one hour and 
thirty minutes, without a lost minute. 

Notable successes were the diamond 
hitch by the Arndt twins of Honolulu, 
the life-saving drill by Honolulu IV, 
in very quick time and splendid morale, 
the watch tower and the Queen’s flag— 
from lumber and rope on the ground to 
a handsome tower twenty-five feet high 
(in sixteen minutes!) and the suspension 
bridge of Honolulu VI, erected in eigh- 
teen minutes. 

I have watched many Scout rallies. 
This one beat them all! Best of all, how- 
ever, were the cooks! We served on the 
ground, under primitive conditions, open 
fires, drip pans and camp equipment, 250 
small loaves of bread of the lightest and 
browned to a turn; 250 hamburg steaks, 
250 lbs. of potatoes, and 250 cups of 
chocolate, hot as Kilauea! 

Here were three new troops. engaged. 
Bakers were the Honolulu XIV, Portu- 
guese colony boys, and the best ever! 
The cookies were the new Manoa troop— 
under ‘the new Scoutmaster Charles Judd 
(Territorial Forester) and his assistant 
Scoutmaster, President Dean of the Col- 
lege of Hawaii. The cooking was tip 
top! 

And the chocolatiers! How they la- 
bored! Cleaning up afterwards was a 
largepart of this contingent’s work, Bravo, 
tenderfeet! Climb high, you will, with 
such a ° start. 

Our bread line was the pink of order. 
All were helped in eight minutes, includ- 
ing the Scoutmasters. Noble work, scouts, 
and I know what I am talking about. 

The property acquired by: the Local 
Council amounts to $180.00, with the 
Honolulu Boy Scout tents, sixteen in 
number, $70 more. ‘These tents are for 
issue to good scouts at a rental of ten 
cents per day, limit one week. The Scout 


must deposit $2.00 against damage, and 
must pay for the tent if lost, at $3.95 
each. 

Next Easter vacation will be the An- 
nual Camp at Kailua. Two steers are 
fattening and the wood, six cords, is be- 
ing cut. “The baggage will go by water, 
S. S. Mokolii, and the camp will be for 
ten days. Vegetables have been planted 
for our use and the annual troop contests 
will there take place. 


7 Ae WED E Re 
Special Field Commissioner. 
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HEERS from three thousand spec- 

tators greeted the Boy Scouts of 
Hawaii at their Sixth Annual Rally given 
in connection with the 1916 Mid-Pacific 
Carnival. 

The rally was one of the big events 
of this year’s program, not only in point 
of attendance, but in its educational fea- 
tures and in showing to the people of 
Hawaii to what degree of par excellence 
Scout craft has developed in these islands. 
- The Scout’s cheer, the Scout’s law, the 
Scout’s habit and the Scout’s motto, led 
by Special Field Commissioner James <A. 
Wilder, preceded the hoisting of the flags 
by honor scouts with the band playing 
the ‘Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Under the direction of L.. F. Carlisle 
of the Marconi Co., Troop I, Scoutmaster 
Geo. F. Potter, and Troop V, Scout- 
master Harry S. Hayward, rigged up in 
record. time a field wireless station and 
soon the music of the sending apparatus 
and the rat-a-tat of electric sparks were 
heard all over the ring. The field wire- 
less instrument was reputed to have a 
sending radius of one hundred and fifty 
miles. 


The lashing of a signal tower was done 
with speed and efficiency. ‘The structure 
was made of bamboo in four sections, and 
the parts so securely lashed that a scout 
mounted to the top with complete safety. 
A flag presented to the troop two years 
before by Queen Liliuokalani was un- 
furled from this high pinnacle. 

Wig-wag communication was estab- 
lished with Punchbowl from the tower, 
and a telegraph line laid to the grand- 
stand. 

Troop III next got into action with the 
building of hurdles for a temporary 
bridge, under the direction of Scout- 
master R. L. Noggle. 
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Hamburg steaks, French fried potatoes 
and hot biscuits cooked on the ground for 
the legion made an instantaneous hit. The 
culinary department was in. charge ot 
Scoutmaster Charles S. Judd. 

Piping hot chocolate was turned out 
by the pot full by troop XIII, in charge 
of Scoutmaster F. Q. Cannon. ‘This was 
sampled by the crowd and _ pronounced 
most. delicious. : 

Troop II had charge of the Red Cross 
tent and supplies. This troop, commanded 
by Scoutmaster Robert Anderson, gave a 
most satisfactory exhibition of “first aid’ 
work. 

Scoutmaster M. G. Santos, assisted by 
the boys of Troop X, was in charge of 
the bread-baking—a tremendous task suc- 
cessfully accomplished in primitive ovens. 

A suspension bridge, supposedly span- 
ning a bottomless abyss twenty-two feet 
wide, was put up in short order by Troop 
VI. Before the bridge was completed 
several scouts crossed the imaginary aper- 
ture by means of aerial projections. When 
the structure was completed the kits of 
the Scouts were taken across. 

An exhibition of the “diamond hitch” 
furnished much amusement, the army mule 
used being said to hold the swift-kicking 
record of the United States. “Maud” 
was in an agreeable mood, however, and 
the saddle, camping kit and _ provisions 
were speedily put in place. 

By means of a pole and set of ropes 
two small Scouts showed how traffic could 
be cleared by removing a log weighing 
two tons from across the roadway. This 
was part. of the exhibition of Troop VI. 
In another part of the ring a Scout busied 
himself in map making by plane table. 

Troop LX, of patrol I, built a banana 
lean-to said to be waterproof. Such a 
structure is often a necessity in time of a 
storm in the open. The same troop dem- 
onstrated the use of pot hangers of all 
sorts, different. ways of laying fires, of 
making make-shift lanterns and climbing 
a royal palm tree by the two-loop method 
used in Raratonga. Camp utensils and 
furniture were also shown in actual use 
by the Scouts. 

The next big item in the program was 
the “Day in Camp,” in which four pa- 
trols participated. ‘The unpacking of the 
kit carts, the making of camp kitchens, - 
pitching tents, etc., was watched with 
considerable interest. 

Succeeding numbers were a_ javelin- 
throwing contest, an equipment race, and 
an antelope race. 

A valuable demonstration of the day 
was that of rescuing the drowning. The 
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first exhibition under this head was that 
of. rescuing a person who is not struggling; 
the second, of a person struggling but 
fairly manageable; third, of a drowning 
person struggling so hard that his arms 
cannot be grasped; and finally of a per- 
son cramped or exhausted but cool and 
obedient. 


Different methods of securing release. 


from drowning grips were next given, 
followed by an example of how resuscita- 
tion methods may be successfully used. First 
aid while waiting for the doctor, a splint 
and bandage exhibition, a stretcher drill, 
carrying the injured by “chair” and _fire- 
men’s lift and the improvised Scout 
stretcher. ; 

Much interest was taken by the crowd 
in watching the fire-lighting and water- 
boiling contest, for which a time limit of 
twenty minutes was given. To win it 
was necessary that the contestant make his 
pot of water boil over, while spilling 
the water or failing to light the fire with 
two matches disqualified the entry. 

The fire without matches contest was 
won in four minutes, which was _ con- 
sidered slow time, as the record of the 
Hawaiian Scouts is one minute and two 
seconds. 

Gen. J. H. Soper was in charge of the 
archery contest. As the bow and arrow 
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are seldom seen in Hawaii this was in- 
teresting to many. 

One of the Scout’s cardinal virtues is 
his willingness to “do a good turn.” This 
was demonstrated in fine shape when an 
alarm of fire being sounded, the boys re- 
sponded with a will. It was a cane fire 
and soon extinguished. 

The final number on the program was 
a burlesque life-saving stunt in which a 
gay young widow and a young admirer in 
a canoe figured. 

Rev. H. P. Judd and Rev. Norman 
Schenck, newly elected scoutmasters, were 
unable to participate in the Sixth Annual 
Rally, owing to their departure for the 
island of Hawaii in the interests of board 
work. They gave addresses to the Boy 
Scouts of Kohala, who were unable to 
come to Honolulu. 


Central Union News 


Dr. Williams’ Sunday Morning Class. 
The course of lessons which Dr. R. D. 
Williams, principal of Mills School, is giv- 
ing in the Lecture Room of the Kilohana 
building at 10 o’clock Sunday mornings is 
interesting a large group of thoughtful 


The Alexander Young Hotel 


Absolutely fireproof, is the most im- 


t CT ested 


posing building in Honolulu. 
an entire block in the business center. Its 
spacious lobby is the rendezvous of the 
best elements of local society. 

The Cafe and Rathskeller, strictly high- 
class, are popular alike with local resi- 
dents and visitors from abroad. 

The Roof Garden, one-third of an acre 
in extent, is a delightfully cool and pleas- 
ant lounging place. 
ious view over the mountains of Oahu and 
the coast line of the island. 


European plan, $2.00 per day, up. 
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men and women. Under. the general 
theme “Through Man to God’ he has 
been taking up in succession the following 
topics: 
1, “Authority in Religion’. 
2. “The Mind of Man and the Mind 
of God”. 


3. “The Question of Revelation”’. 

4. “Some of Man’s Proofs of God’’. 

5. “The Place of the Bible’. 

6. “What Think Ye of Christ’? 

7. Prayer. 

8. Atonement. 

9. Faith. 

10. Some of Man’s Substitutes for Re- 
ligion. 


Dr. Williams is peculiarly well fitted to 
discuss such a series of topics, being a 
thorough student of psychology and of the 
philosophy of religion. “Those who are at- 
tending the class count it a great privilege 
to study these fundamental problems of 
our Christian faith under so capable a 
leader. 


A Successful Sunday Evening Series. 
During the months of January, Febru- 
ary and March, the Ministers of Central 
Union Church are giving a series of In- 
formal Talks on “Vital Religious Ques- 
tions.” Judging from the increased at- 
tendance at the Sunday Evening Service 


It occupies 


It commands a glor- 
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SA YEGUSA 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS# OF ~ARL 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


CHINA STOVES 
GLASSWARE REFRIGERATORS 
SILVERWARE KITCHEN 
CUTLERY UTENSILS 


For a quarter of a century W. W. 
Dimond & Co. Ltd., has been acknowl- 
edged THE HOUSE OF HOUSHE- 
WARE. We are “specialists” in our 
lines. Our friends will attest to our 
efficient service. 


W.W. OIMTOND & GD., Led. 


“The House of Housewares” 


53-65 King Street, Honolulu. 


Tel. 1467. P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young P»s,lding, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


F A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
° IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.vuLu, T. H. 
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since this series was begun, the plan may 
be counted a success. The Ministers 


speak on alternate Sunday evenings. ‘The 
following is the list of questions which 
they are discussing: 

Dr. Scudder’s Series. 


Jan. -9—Why “Father”? 
Jan. 23—Does God. Speak? 
Feb. 6—How God-Man. 
Feb. 20—Why Saviour? 
Mar. 6—Why a Christian? 
Mar. 19—Prayer—What? 

Mr. Ebersole’s Series. 
Jan. 16—Is the Bible Inspired? 
Jan. 30—Was Jesus Christ Divine? 
Feb. 13—What does His death mean to us? 
Feb. 27—Who is the Holy Spirit? 


Mar. 27—Does it do any good to Pray? 
Mar. 27—Shall we live again? 

Undoubtedly the superior music which 
the Kamehameha Male Quartet, under the 
leadership of Mr. George A. Andrus, has 
been rendering at these services has also 
contributed very largely to their success. 
No better quartet has been heard in this 
city in recent years at least. 

Other musical features are introduced 
from week to week to add still further to 
the attractiveness of the program. On 
Sunday evening, February 6, Mr. George 
A. Casper made his first public appearance 
with his newly organized Symphony 
Orchestra. The two numbers which it 
rendered were well received and certainly 
reflected great credit upon Mr. Casper’s 
ability as a leader. Sunday evening, 
February 13, Miss Bernice Holmes, lead- 
ing contralto of the De Folco Opera Co., 
sang several numbers, and last Sunday 
evening Prof. Demetrio, cellist for the 
same company, enriched the evening’s pro- 
gram with two selections. 

Moral. People will come out to a Sun- 
day evening service if the service is made 
really worth while. 

The Clarks at Central Union. 

Central Union has the privilege and 
honor, from time to time, of welcoming 
men and women of national and _inter- 
national reputation to its pulpit. Among 
all the great ones whom we have been 
permitted to have with us and to hear 
not one holds a higher place in the esteem 
of our people than Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
the founder of Christian Endeavor, and 
President of, the United Society, who with 
Mrs. Clark has been spending the winter 
months in Honolulu. 

Sunday, January 30, was “Clark Day’ 
with us. In the morning Dr. Clark gave 
a masterly address, it was more than a 
sermon, on “Signs of Promise” which with 
his prophetic eye he is able to discern in 
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Wing Wo Tai & Co. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS 
AND ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. 


P. O. Box 945 


SS 
Neen 
—————— 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


EEN GG © CE R-EES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Kuren- 
watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 3441 


Kukui Jewelry Mounted 
in 14 Karat Gold 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN SOUVENIR SPOONS 


Vierra Jewelry Co., 
LIMITED 


113 Hotel St. 


Cunha Music 
Company . 


SHEET MUSIC 
UKULELES 


Victor Talking Machines 
and Records 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


ee 


78 S. King St. P. O. Box 13u4 
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Phone 1887. P. O. Box-828 


H, Afong Co. 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
TRUNKS AND 
SUIT CASES 
Hats Blocked and Cleaned 
Hotel and Bethel Sts. 
Honolulu, 


os 


WW, AHANA & 60., Ltd, 


f 

( 

MERCHANT { 

ACIS OIRES ( 

f 

Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. { 

62 King Street. f 

Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 { 

{ 

eee See eee Peel 


WOMEN. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 
Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOE CO. 


: 1005 Nuuanu 
4a near King 


J M. WHITNEY, M.D., D.D.S. 


DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
H. M. KUEFFER 


Successor to 


W. BEAKBANE 


Fort St., 


near Beretania 


Visiting Cards 
Business Cards 
At Home Cards 
Wedding Invitations 
and Announcements. 


And all Social Stationery in the 
Lates and Best Approved Styles. 
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the world today, even in the midst of the 
terrible war which is involving so many 
of the nations. Out of his wide acquaint- 
ance with the peoples of Europe he 
brought to us side lights upon the present 
situation that it is good for us to know. 
It was indeed a welcome word he spoke. It 
did much to illumine the otherwise dark 
picture in the world today. 

At the Christian Endeavor meeting at 
6:30 in the evening Mrs. Clark spoke out 
of her wide experience with Endeavor 


work in many lands. She emphasized 
especially the importance of the work 
among the Juniors and Intermediates, 


urging upon us to supplement our present 
work by organizing a society for those of 
younger years. 


K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER 


Pomona College 


Claremont, ..Los Angeles, County, 
California 

James ARNotp BialspDELL, D. D., 
President 


The largest institution west of the 
Rocky Mountains devoted to exclu- 
sively collegiate work. Admission to 
Phi Beta Kappa, the national honor 
society, and the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnae, recent guarantees of 
its standards, Broadly Christian, co- 
educational. Freshman class limited 
to 200 members, 100 men and 100 
women. The selection is made on the 
basis of character, scholarship and 
purpose. -Harly application advised, 
as the number of applicants exceeds 
the number that can be received. 


| Address The Secretary 


{Galen 
YOKOHAMA 
red anl fiek 
BANK LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 

CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 

S. AWOKI, Manager. 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 
Carpenter 
Contractor, Builder and Painter 
No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 2642. 
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Tel. 315. 


T. HARADA, Mgr. 


Sanko Co. 


Sanko Building, Nuuanu Street, corner 
Vineyard, Honolulu, T. H. 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, 
PAPER HANGERS, PAINTERS 
AND CEMENT-WORKERS. 
Expert Miniature Gardeners. 


Dealers in 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISH, 
HARDWARE AND PAPERS. 


Silva’ S 
Toggery 


eo fo Og 


CLOTHING and 
MEN'S 
FURNISHINGS 


rir Y Y 
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n@NiveN! 


raAnATAT 


The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
Special Pride 


Oy Me 0% 
eo Me oe 


ELKS“BEDG: TEI 1751 


to take pictures now that in the fu- 


ture will be priceless. Kodaks at all 
prices. 


Honolulu Photo Supply Co. 
Fort Street. 
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Telephone 1491. 


177 King St. 


Battas 


J. ABADIE'S 


FRENCH & 


; LAUNDRY : 


3g 


Besecnbestanbestanbeseas 


Tels 2919 


Paikon 


BRIE RARE REO ES 


] 


STOP! 


Why be annoyed by leaking closets? 
Install a 


DOUGLAS GUARANTEED 
CLOSET 


Thereby reducing waste of water. 


Plumbing 

& Sheet Metal 
Work. promptly 
attended to. 


EeR, BATH: 
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Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


ahs ONG Latest 
Style 

S A NG Clothes 
Made 

Tailor to Order 

and 
Guaranteed 

22 HOTEL STREET to Fit. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
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Fukumura & Watamau 


ARCHITECTS. 


?, e? *, 
we me Me 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON ALL 
CLASSES OF WORK. 


PERSPECTIVE WORK 
AP SPECIAL LY: 


DO 


Second Floor, Waity Building. 
HONOLULU, Ere 


Cable Address ‘“Qurno,’ Honolulu 
Telephone 1444 


E. W. QUINN 


Modern Plumbing 


Plumbing Supplies and Bath Room, 
Gas Fitting, Hot Water Heat- 
ing, Tiling and Sheet 
Metal Work. 

Sole Agent for Lorain Steel Stoves 
and Ranges. 


28-34-42 Pauahi Street, 
HONOLULU, iH: { 


Telephone 1713 


Honolulu Chinese 
Chop Suey House 


Chop Suey and Oriental Dishes 
Tables may be reserved by telephone 


93 NORTH KING STREET 


Between Maunakea and Smith 


HONOLULU - - HAWAITI 


Hawalian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 
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, the Sweet Shop 5 
. 6 
= On Hotel Street, furnishes the best a 
a a-la-Carte meals in town at a 
| moderate prices. a 
I] HOME MADE CANDIES and = 
= ICE CREAM our Specialty. ] 
a See us for Catering, | 
= a 
= THE SWEET SHOP a 
| ea toe Ree = 
= On Fort St. an exclusive ice cream @ 
a parlor and Candy Store. ia 
m Dainty Luncheonettes served all day = 
= and evening. Hot and Cold Drinks. @ 
= ‘Try us and you will be pleased. > 
ies = 
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Metropolitan Meat 
Market 


ANTONE LOUIS, Manager. 
Our large shipping business is quite 


independent of our family trade. We 
endeavor to keep both phases of our 
business at top notch. 


50-60 S. King St. Tel. 3445 


Hl. Hackfeld & Co., Ltd. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS OF GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


Agents for Pacific Mail S. S. Co, American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Co., and all principal 
Trans-Atlantic Liners. 


_ MAIN OFFICE, HONOLULU, T. H. 
New York Office - - - - 82 Wall St. 
San Francisco Office - - 310 Sansome St. 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


NIPPU JIJI CO., LTD. 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 


Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 

Afternoon Edition Daily. 


Hotel St., nr Nuuanu, Honolulu, T. H. 
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SEE LOVE We are Sole Agents MONUMENTS 
for the 
Any material in fact, known to the 


REXALL OF GRANITE, NATIVE STONE 
IN THE 
trade. 


OR ENDURING BRONZE. 

REMEDIES 
each one is sold under 

opp. Union Grill, when you want your d positive guarantee. We will be glad to submit designs 

Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage and talk prices. 


atended to. ITY TRANGEFR fq | Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. J. C. AXTELL 


The REXALL Store P. O. Box 662 1048 Alakea St. 


Phone 1281. JAS. H. LOVE. 


1 PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. GOODYEAR TIRES 
Office For Automobiles, Motortrucks, 
Woe 0 09 Motorcycles and Bicyles. 
Hotel Street. aA AD 
LIMITED | Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. MONOGRAM 
Ik OILS AND GRHASES 
EADING JEWELERS. as “Nature’s perfect lubricant” 
eee HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. ||| VULCANIZING 
Wholesale and Retail 
GOLD anp BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR AUTO SERVICE & SUPPLY CO.,Ltd. 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, Merchant and Alakea Streets. 
SILVERSMITHS. GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 
f ; Honolulu. Telephone 4688 
ot ot Telephone 2518 Kapiolani Bldg. - : ae 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 At Ye Sign of Ye Free Air.’ 
1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


J. Hopp & Company 


Honolulu Iron Works Gompany Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar wee Rugs and Curtains .& & 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. Telephone 2111 Honolulu, H. T. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline A A 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American Electric Light Baths and Massage 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. z Ya 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing S T R 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler anitarium reatment ooms 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, x 
Be vicoeeostins Engines, Lillis Evaporators, MR. AND MRS. I. N. BARTHOLOMEW 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- gh 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- Hawaiian Hotel 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s iS 

HONOLULU, T. H. 


Help Nature Maintain Your Health 


Phone 2347 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, Hawaiian Board Book Rooms SN 2a Be 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- Corner Merchant and Alakea Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
an C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
guese, Russian and Spanish. —i— ee ica pple & 
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BEB EBERP EERE ee|e Consolidated Soda 
8 Water Works Co. 
Ms ; = | The von HAMM YOUNG LIMITED. 
# -Loves  baketya.= Mm ae 
eS Company, Limited. a 
" C Telephone 2171 
Honolulu and Hilo. : : 
a | 
- Bread and Cakes a che Works 2 Fort Street 
; FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
7 1134 Nuuanu St. S Agents for Packards, Cadillacs, : Sar 
| a : Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
™ PROMPT DELIVERY TO ® Beige Se DISTILLED WATER 
United t icheli 
Bohne On Cie nite States Tires, Michelin , 
2 es Tires, also complete line of auto- And all Popular Drinks. 
a Telephone 1431. a mobile accessories. Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
a c= Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 
HHEEBEBBEBHBEBEHEEEEE SE SE 
Outi Sh Hawaiian TrustGo. J apanese 
u mg O€S LIMITED. 
Fire, Marine, Life and Bazaar 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. peepee 
ae Glass, Employers’ / 7 LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Liz bility, d B 1 a / 
sha, “od pea ORIENTAL GOODS 
White Buck with Rubber Soles 923 FORT STREET, vies 
$5.00. Safe Deposit Bullding. cpl ae 
PHONE 1470. KORE Sis 


Manufacturer’s e : Opposite Catholic Church. 
Sine Sines ALLEN & ROBINSON 


1051 Fort. LIMITED. 


You can find a 


a Regal Shoe 
OFFICE SUPPLY CO., Ltd. | a 


Lumber and Building Material, to suit you, no matter what may be 
Builders’ Hardware, your requirements as to fit, style or 

DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, ; ; ; 
Paints, Oils, size. We make a specialty of family 


FILING CABINETS, 


orders. 
BLANK Books and Etc. 
OFFICE STATIONERY. REGAL SHOE STORE 


| 55 Queen Street : : Honolulu Fort at Hotel. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


j ewers«cooke.a | ‘The First National Bank of Hawaii 


CAPITAL, $500,000, AT HONOLULU. SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $269,000 
BR; ao 
LUMBE DIRECTORATE: 
BUILDING L. T. PECK, Prest. H. M. von HOLT, Vice-Prest. RUDOLF BUCKLY, Cashier 
MATERIALS G. N. WILCOX, G. P. CASTLE, J. L. McLEAN. 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Itch ae ice 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit, Travel- 
ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


Honolulu, T. H. 


March, 1916 


If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. wo #* 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAIL Lta. 


Honolulu 


E.O. HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders. 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 

Ale 


tent & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 
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The Baldwin Rational Rayk 


of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 


Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 


AND RECORDS. 


We are sole 
” agents for the 
t Weber, 
g Chickering, 
| Kroeger and 
.& Kreiter Pianos; 
i also the com- 
; plete line o* 
ss Aeolian Pianola 
~ Pianos 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrom Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


Seneca Cameras 


COMBINE ALL THAT 

IS LATEST AND BEST 

IN CAMERA MANU- 
FACTURE. 


Light in weight, compact, 
strong and _ attractive, they 
are unquestionably superior 
to any other camera made. 
We carry all sizes, with the 
necessary films and accessor- 
ies. 


Hawaiian News Co., 
LIMITED 


Younc BLpc. 


There is no better playmate 
for boy or girl than the 


SENECA ScoUT CAMERA 


The Seneca’s ‘little brother.’ 


Moderate in price. 
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BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; HE. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


We Are Agents 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. 

““Modart”’ Front- lacing Carer 
“Nemo” and “R & G”’ Corsets, 
“Butterick” Patterns, “Delinea- 
“Butterick” Pub- 


tor’ and all the 
lications. 


N. 8. Sachs Ory Goods Go., Ltd. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 


G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral. Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


1374 NUUANU STREET. 


Residence, 1374 Nuuanu. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 
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Paint 
Preparedness 


THE RIGHT SELECTION OF PAINT 
INSURES PERFECT SATISFACTION 


With mixtures that posses special 
virtue in the tropics, you are PRE- 
PARED for storm and wind as well 
as trying sunshine. 


JOHN B. ENOS 


PAINTER, PAPER-HANGER & DECORATOR 
Res. Phone 1698 Office Phone 2230 
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HONOLULU 


1820—MISSION MEMORIAL—1916 
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HAWAITI 


Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 


Ltd. 


st 


Real Estate 


as 


SiOGks sane. 
Bonds 


a 


Fire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
[Insurance 
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THE MISSION MEMORIAL 


HIS issue of The 
Friend is delayed 
in order to in- 
clude accounts of 
the dedication and 
formal opening of 
the new home of 
the Hawaiian 
Board. The com- 
pletion of this substantial and attrac- 
tive structure amply housed upon a no- 
ble site at the missionary center of 
Honolulu should serve to emphasize 
the new era in Christian work in these 
islands. The rapid advance being made 
in the Asiatic departments of the Board 
foreshadows a future with character- 
istics very different from those that 
marked the second period in the Chris- 
tian story of Hawaii, a period which 
stretched from the reorganization of 
the historic Church of Christ is these 
islands in 1863 until some twelve years 
ago. With the incoming of large numbers 
of adult Asiatics into the churches and 
the Christian nurture of thousands of 
young Americans of Asiatic origin, an in- 
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crease of life will soon be apparent in all 
departments of the Evangelical Associ- 
ation and its Board. Wisdom will be 
required to direct this life into chan- 
nels of largest usefulness. More gen- 
erous gifts than ever will be needed to 
build the permanent institutions through 
which the energy of our churches will 
flow out into the community. Old meth- 
ods will not suffice any more than the 
cramped quarters of the Board would 
answer for the housing of its executive 
force. Spiritual consecration of a high 
order will be required to permeate these 
institutions and methods so that they 
may be vital with the power of the 
cross of Christ. We welcome the new 
building with all its promise. May it 
be the workshop of personalities made 
dynamic by the indwelling Spirit of 
God, may it come to assume in the eyes 
of this community the character of a 
mighty Center of Love, and may the 
activities issuing from it serve to bind 
men of the East and men of the West 
in a great brotherhood of friendly en- 
deavor for the widening of our Lord’s 
Kingdom. 
ote 


THE OZAWA] CASE 


On, January 13, 1915, a petition for 
admission to citizenship in this coun- 
try was presented to the United States 
District Court by Mr. Takao Ozawa, 
a Japanese of high character employed 
by Davies and Company, one of our larg- 
est business houses, who had _ resided 
more than twenty years in America, had 
gained most of his education in our 
schools, part of it at Stanford Uni- 
versity, had applied for his first papers 
a dozen or more years previous to pe- 
titioning for naturalization, had devoted 
the interim to fitting himself for the 
duties of American citizenship, had not 
sent to Japan for a wife, but had mar- 
ried a Japanese young lady educated in 
America, had trained his children to 
speak English as their native language 
with such faithfulness that they use 
their ancestral tongue with difficulty, 
and had become an honored member cf 
a Christian church. Mr. Ozawa pre- 
sented his own brief and later filed a 
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second. The case was argued for the 
government by the Assistant District 
Attorney. Judge Dole withheld his de- 
cision, which was pending when his 
term of office expired last December, 
and Judge Clemons finally disposed of 
the case by ruling that under the law 
Mr. Ozawa as a Japanese is not eligible 
to naturalization. Both Judge Dole last 
year and Judge Clemons in rendering 
his decision went out of their way to 
characterize Mr. Ozawa as unusually 


well fitted for American citizenship, 
both by character and training in 
Americanism. Judge Clemons, how- 


ever, felt that there was but one course 
open to the court. The statute as ap- 
plied to all but Negroes, reads that only 
“free white persons’ are eligible to 
naturalization. The courts have held 
with practical unanimity that Japanese 
are Mongolians, and that Mongolians 
are not “white.” Judge Clemons was 
of opinion that the preponderance of 
ethnological authority amply supported 
the first of these propositions. Into 
the merits of the second dictum that 
Mongolians are not white, Judge Clem- 
ons did not go. He dissented from 
Judge Lowell’s famous decision in the 
case of a Syrian petitioner for naturali- 
zation. He pointed out that as the 
question of the Mongolian origin of 
Finns and Magyars had never been 
raised in any case before the courts, the 
admission of persons of these races did 
not count as_ precedents classifying 
Mongolians as white. Nor did he find 
any precedent in the cases of the fifty 
or more Japanese admitted to American 
citizenship by our courts where the ques- 
tion of their being not white under 
the statute was not raised. He con- 
cluded by advising recourse to Congress, 
where alone the remedy lies. 


While we hoped that Judge Clemons 
might decide this case in favor of Mr. 
Ozawa, especially because of the in- 
structions given by the government at 
Washington to the local District Attor- 
ney to appeal to the higher courts in 
such a contingency, we were not san- 
guine that he would do so and hence 
were not greatly disappointed at the 
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outcome. The classical decision of Judge 
Lowell, however, had given ground for 
the hope of a different result, and this 
ground was buttressed on a number of 
considerations. The first of these is 
progress in civilization. We live in a 
larger day and a larger meaning must 
be given to words like “free white per- 
sons’ embodied in laws passed way 
back in the eighteenth century. Judge 
Clemons argued that the retention of 
the word “white” by Congress in 1906, 
when the naturalization laws were over- 
hauled, indicated that Congress did not 
wish to have it include more than the 
courts had read into it, yet he was also 
of opinion that the word “free” might 
well have been dropped. Is it not a 
fairer inference from the retention of 
the word “free” that no particular atten- 
tion was paid to this traditional word- 
ing? It had always been in the statute 
and was allowed to stand as many 
archaisms are in statute tinkering. The 
freedom with which Syrians and Jews, 
who are Semites, Magyars, and Finns, 
who are Mongolians, Filipinos (whom 
Judge Clemons’ decision admits), who 
are Malays, and Hindus, some of whom 
are now Aryans, have been admitted 
to American citizenship, shows that the 
courts have all along interpreted the 
word “white” not ethnologically, cer- 
tainly not as a designation of color but 
civilizationally. Under this interpreta- 
tion present day Japanese are certainly 
white men. 

A second consideration inheres in the 
designation of Japanese as Mongolians 
which is misleading. While ethnolo- 
gists classify them as such, the recent 
authorities cited by Judge Clemons, 
unanimously agree that the Japanese 
race is a mixture of Malayan, Mongo- 
lian and the primitive inhabitants of 
Japan, who are more akin to Europeans 
than to Mongolians or are as Dr. Grif- 
fis and other investigators claim, 
Aryan. Judged by language also, as 
well as by racial origin, the Mongolians 
of Europe are of a far purer type than 
Japanese. In fact, the more study one 
gives to the ethnological side of this 
question the more impossible it becomes 
to run any such sharp line of demark- 
ation between non-Mongolian and Mon- 
golian as would be necessary to debar 
Japanese from citizenship on __ this 
ground. 

The third consideration concerns the 
ipse dixit that Mongolians are not 
white. That courts have esteemed 
thousands of Magyar and Finnish Mon- 
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golians white by naturalizing them is 
granted by Judge Clemons, but these 
cases and the fifty odd others in which 
Japanese have been by our courts admit- 
ted to citizenship do not in his opinion 
count, because no one objected to them 
as Mongolians. A European of this 
ethnological classification, who is far 
more purely Mongolian than a Japan- 
ese, is white, as are also Japanese in 
case neither judge nor district attorney 
thinks to raise the point that these ap- 
plicants belong to the Mongolian race. 
But when such objection is presented, 
Japanese Mongolians must be ruled non- 
white though what the courts would do 
with the European Mongolian in the face 
of such objection is problematical. Is 
such the meaning of Judge Clemon’s de- 
cision? To a layman it all savors of dis- 
crimination inscrutable from the point of 
view of common sense. Who is it that 
defined law as common sense? 

A fourth point of view regards the 
distinct provision of a law passed by 
Congress in 1882, which forbade courts 
to admit Chinese to citizenship. Be- 
fore the passage of that law some Chi- 
nese had been naturalized by Ameri- 
can courts. There was no question 
that these Chinese were Mongolians. 
The courts which admitted them did not 
distinctly rule that Mongolians were 
white under the statute, the question 
doubtless was not raised, but they held 
that Chinese were admissible under the 
statute and hence they included then in 
the term “white persons.” The presump- 
tion is that Congress felt this to be true 
and desiring to exclude Chinese, recog- 
nized that the only way to do this was not 
to rest the case upon the interpretation 
of certain courts that Mongolians are 
not whites but clearly to forbid the ad- 
mission of all Chinese. Inasmuch as no 
similar action was taken then and none 
has been subsequently taken to make 
other Mongolian people, including Jap- 
anese, ineligible to naturalization, the 
presumption is that they are admissible. 
The passage of the law of 1882 there- 
fore is strong presumptive evidence that 
Congress did not endorse the dictum of 
some of the courts that all Mongolians 
are not whites and hence are ineligible to 
naturalization. 


Whether the Ozawa case will rest 
where it now lies or an attempt will 
be made to appeal it to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals is not yet known. Tf 
it appears that the Circuit Court is 
likely to consent to entertain an appeal, 
one will doubtless be taken. Courts 
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have decided this class of cases in such 
variant ways that a decision from the 
United States Supreme Court ought to 
be had. Then Congress would have an 
authoritative opinion as to the legal 
meaning of the term “free white per- 
sons” and the way would be open for 
any new legislation on the subject that 
is desired. The conduct of such a case 
would be watched with great interest and 
the popular discussion provoked might 
lead to an earlier enactment of some 
such statesmanlike handling of the 
question as that proposed by Dr. S. 
Ly Gulick: 


AN OLD TIME FRIEND 


Those who remember Mrs. W. W. 
Bristol and her excellent work in Ko- 
hala Seminary some thirteen years ago, 
will be glad to know that she is at the 
head of the Bristol School at Nordhoff, 
California, in the beautiful Ojai Valley, 


famed for its sulubrious climate. The 
widely known Thatcher School has 
its habitat in the same valley. Miss 


Bristol admits girls and boys of pri- 
mary and grammar grade age and has 
boarding accommodations for a limited 
number of girls. Open air school and 
sleeping rooms are a part of the plant, 
and special stress is laid upon indi- 
vidual instruction. To children of deli- 
cate health who need just such climatic 
conditions as Nordhoff boasts this 
school offers peculiar advantages. Mea 
like Head Master Sherman D. Thacher 
are among its endorsers. 


+, 
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KAHILI UNION’S NEW 
MINISTER 


We congratulate the Kalihi section 
of Honolulu upon the acceptance of the 
call to the Union Church by Rev. 
Charles H. McVey of Kennebunk, Me. 
Mr. McVey’s father is a Virginian who 
fought on the Northern side in the 
Civil, War and is now Judge in Des 
Moines, lowa. A brother is president 
of a college in South Dakota. For a 
time he was a student in the University 
of Minnesota, but left to go to the 
front in the Spanish-American War. 
Subsequently he fought in the Philip- 
pines. Returning to the states he com- 
pleted his law studies and then prac- 
ticed in Philadelphia and Boise. At 
the latter place he took a deep interest 
in politics and entered heartily into the 
fight against political corruption. This 
so stirred up his religious nature that 
he resolved to study for the ministry 
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and being then closely associated with 
Episcopalians, he went East and studied 
in the Episcopal Seminary at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. While there he engaged 
in practical religious work in South 
Framingham, Mansfield and North 
Dighton with much success. Before 
taking orders he decided that his work 
lay with the Congregational Church. 
Hence he sought and was granted ordi- 
nation in that communion. He is des- 
cribed as six feet in height, athletic, 
deeply interested in social work, an ex- 
cellent preacher, popular with men, hav- 
ing a vital dynamic faith and being a 
devoted, enthusiastic disciple of Jesus 
Christ. Mrs. McVey, who has relatives in 
Hawaii, is a woman of charming person- 
ality. The accession of these earnest 
fellow-workers is a source of great joy 
to the Christian forces in Hawaii, and 
we welcome them as peculiarly well 
fitted for the strategic position in Ka- 
lihi, whose Union Church has an ideal 
location and a foundation in land that 
should be the envy of every church in 
the Territory. We wish the McVeys 
the largest possible success. In a few 
years Kalihi Union ought to be one of 
the strongest institutions in the Territory. 


Rew: Chas.-H..McV ey 
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Shih-Kai will resign in the near future 


seems the beginning of the end of a ca- 
reer that promised much for his nation 


‘strange 
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and the world. President Yuan faced a 
difficult but by no means an impossible 
situation. He began well and _ steadily 
won the respect and good-will of foreign 
powers. His training under the Manchus 
had given him too large a faith in ar- 
bitrary methods, but his excesses in that 
direction were condoned though they 
were hard to swallow, when he sum- 
marily executed in cold blood some men 
of real value to his nation. His public 
protestation of his formal adoption of 
George Washington as his patron saint 
and exemplar was believed to be sincere. 
The notable diplomatic triumphs which 
he achieved in the delicate negotiations 
with Japan lifted him to a heroic level 
in the minds of thinking men the world 
over. China seemed well on her way to 
stable government. But prosperity 
proved too much for the President. 
Was it the American scholar who found 
the weak spot in the armor of this all 
but really great man? Rumor has it 
that Dr. Goodnow proved the Mark 
Antony to this Caesar by offering him 
the crown, when he made the study 
chair suggestion that China was not 
ready for a republic and ought to be led 
through monarchy to democracy. If the 
American college president did this it is 
but one more testimony to the fallibility 
of human learning. It certainly seems 
that any scholar conversant 
with the character of the local de- 
mocracy of the Chinese people should 
have perpetrated such a blunder. China 
may not be ready for our patent Ameri- 
can brand of republic but that is ao 
proof that she is not well fitted to 
evolve her own type of democratic gov- 
ernment. At all events Yuan threw 
overboard George Washington for Frank 
J. Goodnow (always supposing that the 
reported advice of the scholar be au- 
thentic) and began to itch for the place 
he had repeatedly declared must prove 
a hornet’s nest. No one ever prophesied 
his own downfall so graphically as Yuan 
did when he stated that if he should 
yield to the seductive voice of personal 
ambition and consent to be king it 
would only be to court certain over- 
throw. But the man had not the will 
to resist the poisoned bait. _He took it 
and his reputation as a seer is con- 
firmed beyond question by his forced 


resignation. _But what of China in all 
this? For the effect of Yuan’s fall will 


be felt far more by his nation than by 


himself. He has sowed distrust of her 
leaders by his failure. He has en- 
couraged the revolting habit. He has 


made the position of president of China 
far harder to fill. Yet his tragic fall 
may prove a warning to his successors 
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to deal honorably by the nation and thus 
serve as a healthful corrective. His real 
services cannot be cloaked and certainly 
his graceful acquiescence in the inevita- 
ble without slaughtering republican 
leaders in his power and prolonging a 
needless civil war is an admirable trait 
of character. In the kaleidoscope of 
Far Eastern political life he may yet 
live to do large service for his country. 
China’s long history has without doubt 
developed political habits and_ possibili- 
ties which Western nations have not 
evolved and which for this peculiar 
people have a flitness all their own. 
Hence we await the unfolding of the 
historic plot in that land of continual 
surprises and unprophesiable coups with 
eager interest. 


WAKE UP, AMERICA 


Mr. William Castle, Jr.’s little book 
with this title is interesting reading. His 
characterization of public men is brilli- 
ant and his epigrammatic style provokes 
attention. He slashes right royally our 
easy going American optimists, pillories 
our panacea mongers, flashes our nation- 
al faults upon the screen with kineto- 
scopic vividness, flays the shortcomings 
of the income tax and ends by propos- 
ing as his own nostrum for all our ills 
universal military service. In all writ- 
ing of this sort the temptation to caric- 
ature seems irresistible and the soul of 
caricature is exaggeration, characteri- 
zation of extremes. For example, an 
unqualified statement like “We should 
forever be spared the shame of such in- 
competent foreign representation as 
afflicts us now,” in the face of such 
conspicuous public servants as Henry 
Morgenthau, Brand Whitlock, Henry 
Van Dyke and Paul S. Reinsch, is apt 
to defeat itself. There are many of 
these in the book which might well have 
been pruned off or qualified if the aim 
had been scientific accuracy of  state- 
ment. But this was not Mr. Castle’s 
purpose. “I have only one aim, which 
is to make people think,” he states in 
his preface. In accomplishing this, ex- 
aggeration is often most effective. A 
half truth paraded as a whole frequently 
provokes men clearly to think out 
wherein it is true and where it. fails to 
state its equally truthful complement. 
The disclosure of his climax, his sug- 
gestion. of universal military service, is 
unusually well done. 


Here, of course, he follows his habit 
of disposing of all critics with one 
sweep of his pen. Their arguments 
must be “unsound or ignoble’—in itself 
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quite a thought producing characteri- 
zation. In making his book point to 
one distinct end and that end a sum- 
mary of the kind of service every. male 
citizen should render: the state, Mr. 
Castle should be congratulated. He 
meant it of course as a climax of ex- 
aggeration, for that there are other 
varieties of service rightfully to be de- 
manded of her citizens by America is 
indicated more than once throughout the 
little volume. But his incisive way of 
presenting his proposal for the salva- 
tion of his country provokes from every 
reader the irresistible inquiry “for what 
should every citizen in this republic be 
trained?’ Is readiness for military ser- 
vice the thing above all others that we 
want all our boys to learn? Have we 
not passed the stage in civilization when 
we can with justice to our youth de- 
mand this of them? Are there not 
other forms of serving the state in 
every day life that each citizen should 
be taught from childhood? In New 
York boys are trained as auxiliaries to 
the police force; in Philadelphia school- 
gitls as well as school boys are being 
organized into a Junior Sanitation 
League and shown how to keep the city 
clean. The Boy Scout movement is in 
its infancy. Its motto, “Be Prepared,” 
covers a variety of activities for the 
public welfare beside which mere mili- 
tary service looks barren. Mr. Castle 
has much to say of the selfish- 
ness into which our young citizens are 
inducted by lack of education in the art 
of making definite contributions to pub- 
lic welfare. He has put us all in his 
debt by the clearness with which he 
portrays this failure in American life. 
But his proposition of military training 
leaves entirely out of account the in- 
ealculably more valuable instruction in 
daily service to the commonwealth 
which it is the right of every child to 
receive from the state in a wisely man- 
aged democracy. For one thing, more 
than half of the population are un- 
touched by his suggestion, all women 
and the men unfitted by physical defect 
for military service. 


The discussion on preparedness in 
producing books like “Wake Up, Amer- 
ica,” is doing a world of good over 
which pacifists have a right to be jubi- 
lant for this term which has jumped so 
suddenly into the limelight is beginning 
to take upon itself a wider meaning 
every day. Preparedness for war is 
such a tiny thing in comparison with 
preparedness for the many-sided life of 
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the new era certain to dawn with the 
close of the European conflict, that lov- 
ers of peace may well thank the mili- 
tarists for precipitating the nation into 
the fast enlarging discussion. The splen- 
did work, already inaugurated, of train- 
ing aliens in American citizenship is 
bound to debouch into the mightier 
movement of fitting every child to add 
its quota to the common weal. When 
the nation once embarks upon this task 
its many-sidedness will open most fas- 
cinating lines of discussion and activity. 
Social solidarity will be marvelously 
promoted. Enthusiasm for practical 
everyday usefulness to the state wiil 
quite dwarf out of view training in 
the bulldogism of warfare. 


Right-minded pacifists have no objec- 
tion either to an education which will 
so develop men physically that in case 
of a war thrust upon our nation a de- 
fensive force sufficient to repel inva- 
ders could be recruited in ample time 
to protect the country or to the main- 
tenance of up-to-date means that would 
thoroughly discourage the “bandit na- 
tions” that seem to exist in Mr. Castle’s 
opinion, provided any such are actually 
found. to menace our national life after 
the close of the present war. What 
pacifists do strenously object to is first 
the way in which military preparedists 
approach the entire question. Instead of 
demanding the reformation of our mili- 
tary system with its admitted waste, ex- 
travagance and favoritism due to pull and 
politics, they clamor for vastly increased 
appropriations witohut guarantee that 
they will not be applied in the same spend- 
thrift fashion. Mr. Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard’s exposure in the New York Evening 
Post of the weak spots in that system 
should make the nation. pause ere it 
rush blindly into expansion of these 
weaknesses. Second, pacifists do not 
believe in preparing for a contingency 
so remote as to be negligible, especially 
in view of our present naval strength 
and the character of our coast defenses. 
The story of the Dardanelles ought to 
be a great comfort to timid Americans. 
Third, pacifists believe that a right in- 
ternational attitude on the part of our na- 
tion will effectually prevent future war- 
fare and hold that the wisest preparation 
lies in assuming this attitude. 

In other words, the whole question 
of right preparedness for the life of the 
future is not to be settled by any such 
hocus pocus as military readiness for 
some imagined immediate invasion. This 
remedy is distinctly one of quackery 
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and not one of scientific accuracy. If 
a board of experts is needed to study 
our tariff problem exhaustively and pro- 
pose a wise scientific adjustment there- 
of, infinitely more true is it that a 
board of the most sagacious men Ameri- 
ca can choose should study the entire 
question of how best to train our young 
people for national service, involved in 
which would be the sub themes of the 
likelihood of future war, the recognition 
of the physical power of our nation to 
meet possible attack and the adoption 
of an international policy that will fore- 
stall warfare. 

America certainly is waking up. 
There is fine ferment everywhere. The 
fundamental need of our country and 
the world is a most searching discussion 
of every phase of the question now agi- 
tating our nation. We are on the 
brink of the greatest era the world has 
ever known. It is impossible that that 
era should be one of continued whole- 
sale slaughter of men by men, pro- 
vided human intelligence and human 
conscience are given a fair chance. They 
are quite sure of that chance in Ameri- 
ca. Yet military preparedists assemble 
their strongest arguments, awake all 
the age-long fear and distrust they can 
and hark back to the fallacy “human 
nature never changes.” Meantime let 
pacifists appeal to reason and conscience, 
plead Jesus’ principle “All ye are breth- 
ren,” stir up all the finer sentiments 
that the ages have evolved in human- 
ity, present programs of education in 
unselfish social service and move men 
to put them to the test of experiment. 
The world will listen to this discus- 
sion and in due time will decide we 
believe for the right. While Europe © 
battles it out with guns, America’s 
duty seems to be to fight to the finish © 
with arguments. Let us hope and be-— 
lieve that both will arrive at the same” 
conclusion—world federation for peace.: 


THE CRY OF A PROPHET 


The pamphlet entitled “Preparedness” 
by Oswald Garrison Villard, to which 
we have alluded above, should bé read 
by every ican citizen, woman as 
well as man. “€ consists of eight brief 
chapters, every one of them packed 
with facts. The first states the ques- 
tion “Preparedness—For What?” and 
shows first that the preparedists pro- 
pose the reversal of the most typically 
American characteristic our nation has 
exhibited, one that has made our coun- 
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try great and has saved it from the ter- 
rible calamities now cursing Europe. 
Its second task is a clear exposition of 
the impossibility of any across-the-sea 
power invading successfully the United 
States. Chapters two, three and. four 
lay. bare the waste and extravagance of 
army expenditures, the system of  pri- 
vate pull and political favoritism that 
has_,,diminished the efficiency of our 
army by promoting unworthy officers 
and keeping deserving men down. The 
disclosures as to such items as annual 
waste of $5,500,000 on “political forts” 
located and maintained for no other 
reason except to please greedy con- 
stituents, of electrically lighted, board 
floored tents in the camps of young 
fellows being trained to lead men in 
time of real war, of the menial tasks in 
which soldiers are employed.in officers’ 
families and the like are eye-openers io 
the ordinary citizen. Chapter five deals 
with the excellent coast defenses which 
some preparedists are vilifying so as 
to throw away scores of. millions of 
dollars upon strengthening them. Mr. 
Villard makes no unsupported assertions. 
He bases his point upon expert testi- 
mony. Chapter. sixth, which discusses 
federal pay of state militia, touches a 
subject of the most serious import to 
loyal Americans. Let this system once 
be established and the very liberties of 
our citizens may be sacrificed. In it 
lies the menace of the most terrible 
political machine any modern nation has 
ever had to battle against. Chapter nine 
deals with civilian control of the navy, 
one of the great safeguards of our civic 
life. The last chapter states with rare 
power the real reform and the real 
problem. No American can read this 
pamphlet without confidence in our navy 
and in the present sufficiency of our 
defenses against invasion from across 
the ocean. 
through which we as a nation are pass- 
ing in meeting the challenge of the 
militarist embodied in the present pre- 
paredness program is set forth with 
soberness .of statement and convincing 
array of facts. We wish some way 
might be found to place this series of 
articles in the hand of every American, 
for certainly our nation has come to 
the parting of the ways. Even Europe 
stands aghast at our folly in being will- 
ing for a moment to throw away our 
greatest blessing for its direst curse. 
It is certainly enough to make the angels 


who watch over human progress weep 


to see our people listening to a propo-. 


The seriousness of the crises _ 
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sition to turn the wheels of progress 
back no one knows how many centu- 
ries when it might be cheering mankind 
on to the noblest forward step it has ever 
taken. 


Dr 
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~ Lineal descendants of Amos Starr Cooke, 
numbering twenty-five, carried off the hon- 
crs at the Annual Meeting of the Cousins’ 
Society, Saturday afternoon, April 15. 


There is always keen rivalry among the - 


mussionary families for the largest repre- 
sentation and the roll call by companies is 
cne of the most interesting features of the 
Annual Meeting. The Judds, who were 
in the preponderance at the 1915 meeting, 
numbered eighteen on this occasion, and 
made the second largest showing. 


The gathering took place in the Mission 
Memorial Building where the Cousins 
have a room with adjoining vault for valu- 
able records and a cozy rest room which 
it is hoped will be freely used by mis- 
sionaries and others passing through Hono- 
lulu. 


Historical Address Delivered by 0. B. Gulick 
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Three events, on as many days, marked 
the opening of the Mission ~Memorial: 
Building on the historic ground of the 
pioneer Mission. ‘The first of these was 
the meeting of the Hawaiian Board on the 
96th anniversary of the landing of the first 
company in the Brig ‘Thaddeus, a true 
anniversary even to the day of the week. 
Two main addresses, which we print in 
this issue, were followed by impromptu 
reminiscences from many of those present. 

It was a meeting for members only, and 
the largest number in many years turned 
out to consecrate themselves anew to the 
work begun by the mission fathers. 

On the following day the Cousins held 
their annual meeting in the new building, 
and on Palm Sunday a triumphal service 
of praise and dedication was held in the 
auditorium. 


In the the 
League, which will worship regularly here, 


evening Young Peoples’ 
was in charge of the service. 


With the idea of interesting the chil- 
(Continued on page 89.) See 


At the first meeting of the Board in the 
Mission Memorial Building. 


INETY-SIX - years ago today, on 

Friday, April 14, 1820, the brig 
Thaddeus cast anchor in the offing of 
Honolulu, and Mr. Bingham went early 
on shore to call upon the authorities to 
inform them of the permission to land 
granted by the King and chiefs at Kailua 
a few days earlier. “Thus ended the event- 
ful voyage of 18,000 miles, covering one 
hundred and seventy-five days. 

This is the record of one of the great- 

est events in the modern history of the 
world. 
_ Fifteen days earlier, on the 30th of 
March, 1820, the brig Thaddeus, bearing 
her missionary passengers, touched at Ka- 
waihae near the northern point of. Hawaii, 
where they were told by the native fish- 
ermen, “Kamehameha is dead, his son 
Liholiho is King, the tabus are abolished, 
the images destroyed, the heiaus no longer 
sacred, and the party favoring idolatry 
overthrown in battle.” Thus in a quick 
succession of events the unseen hand of 
God had opened the way for the entry 
of the Glad Tidings into Hawaii. 

We are met here today in this building 
erected by descendants and successors of 
the missionaries in commemoration of the 


coming of the early messengers of the 
Gospel to these shores. 

“Go ye and and teach all nations,” 
was the parting command of the Saviour 
which seems to have been forgotten, or to 
have been counted utterly impracticable 
by the most of his followers for more than 
a thousand years. 

About 1785 Mr. William Carey, of 
England, in reading Captain Cook’s. voy- 
ages around the world, was aroused by the 
account the gallant captain gave of the 
miserable condition of the natives of the 
Sandwich Islands and other lands, and was 
awakened to the duty and privilege of 
sending missionaries to them. 

This godly man stirred the independent 
churches of England to send himself and 
wife and sister as missionaries to India. 
These landed at Calcutta, November 11, 
1793. This example was followed by the 
sending of Admiral, Judson and_ others 
from America, who landed at Calcutta, 
India, June 17, 1812. . 

The London Missionary Society sent 
missionaries who landed at Tahiti, in the 
South Pacific, March 4, 1797, twenty- 
three years before the arrival of the brig 
Thaddeus at Honolulu, April 14, 1820. 
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The names of these who were passen- 
gers in the brig Thaddeus, Captain Blan- 
chard, whose vessel had been chartered to 
bring them to the Sandwich Islands, were: 
Rey. Hiram Bingham and Mrs. Sybil 
Mosley Bingham, Rev. Asa Thurston and 
Mrs. Lucy Goodale Thurston, Mr. Sam- 
uel Whitney and Mrs. Percy Patrige 
Whitney, Thomas Holman, M. D., and 
Mrs. Lucia Ruggles Holman, Mr. Daniel 
Chamberlain and Mrs. Chamberlain and 
four children, Mr. Samuel Ruggles and 
Mrs. Mary Wells Ruggles, Mr. Elisha 
Loomis, printer, and Mrs. Maria Theresa 
Sartwell Loomis. 

In addition to the missionary company 
the brig Thaddeus brought home to their 
native islands four Hawaiian youths, three 
of whom had for a time received instruc- 
tion at the school at Cornwall, Connecti- 
cut. These three came as assistants for 
the Mission, while the fourth was Kam- 
mualii, son of the King of Hawaii, whose 
return was a great joy to his loving father. 

It was no gaily planned wedding tour 
that these young people undertook as they 
embarked on their long voyage across 
rough seas to a land and a people un- 
known to them. As Abraham, heeding 
God’s command, set out for a land re- 
mote, to dwell among a people of strange 
language and unknown character, thus 
these young believers sailed from Boston 
for the long, rough and dangerous voy- 
age around Cape Horn, which ended hap- 
pily at Honolulu. 

Of this company, Rev. Asa Thurston 
and wife, and Dr. Thomas Holman and 
wife, with the cordial approval of the 
King and chiefs, took up their residence at 
Kailua, Hawaii, where the Thaddeus first 
anchored. 

Though the missionaries had full per- 
mission from the King and highest chiefs 
to land and reside upon the islands, they 
delayed a little the landing in Honolulu 
for the return of Governor Boki, who was 
temporarily absent. 
~ At every move and on all accasions these 
missionaries took pains to show respect and 
deference to the authority of the chiefs, 
thus promoting that deference to consti- 
tuted authority which has been a feature 
of Hawaiian society through the century of 
peace. 

The guiding hand of God attended not 
only the opening events, but was manifest 
in the succeeding stages of the work. Ka- 
mehameha, who was enabled to subdue all 
opposing chiefs and to unite the nation un- 
der his powerful sway, was a devotee of 
the most resolute character, using the art- 
ful priests for the accomplishment of his 


purposes. When his government had ac- 
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quired cohesion and the families of high 
chiefs had acquired thorough acquaintance 
with one another his work was done, and 
he passed away on May 8, 1819, five 
months before the missionary company 
sailed from Boston, and ten months before 
their arrival in Hawaii. 

Kamehameha left his kingdom to his son 
Liholiho, naming also his favorite wife 
Kaahumanu as his son’s kuhinanui, or 
prime minister. 

Here began the missionary work of gain- 
ing the confidence of chiefs and people. A 
knowledge of the language was the first 
requisite and also the reduction of the 
language to writing. 

Honolulu was but a village of grass 
huts. 

Governor Boki granted to the Mission 
the ground upon which this building now 
stands and the lot on which the mission 
buildings stand on the south side of King 
Street called Kawaiahao. The materials 
for a small building were brought from 
Boston in 1821, but permission for its erec- 
tion was delayed because it was not fitting 
that these foreigners should have a frame 
dwelling while the King abode in a 


“thatched house. 


Little by little, with infinite patience 
and great tact the hearts and minds of 
chiefs and people were won. Schools were 
established, the little hand printing-press 
brought on the Thaddeus was set up and 
primers for use in the schools were printed. 


The wonders of writing and printing and _ 


of reading ere long fascinated chiefs and 
people. The simplicity of the sounds of 
the language which could be correctly rep- 
resented by twelve letters, and the fact 
that every word was spelled exactly as it 
sounded, made reading easy, very easy. The 
art of learning to spell correctly required 
but little time. Schools soon filled the 
land. 

King Liholiho, known as Kamehameha 
II, did not display the strength of char- 
acter of his father, but showed himself as 


‘a wayward and headstrong youth. Desir- 


ing to see the world, he embarked with 
his queen and several high chiefs for Eng- 
land November 27, 1823, and_ reached 
Queen died and the King died on the 14th 
queen died and the King died on the 14th 
in London. 

Upon the departure of the King for 
England the reins of government of the 
group at once fell in the hands of Ka- 
ahumanu, one of the widows of Kame- 
hameha, and the one named by him to he 
the kuhinanui or prime minister of the 
kingdom. The heir to the throne, Kau- 
ikeaouli, the younger brother of Liholiho, 
was at this time but eleven years of age. 
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Kaahumanu proved to be an able ruler, 
and became the most remarkable woman 
of the Hawaiian race. Her early bearing 
or attitude toward the missionaries was 
haughty and repelling. The hand of God 
touched her and she fell ill. In her dis- 
tress and hour of need Mr. and Mrs. 
Bingham were very attentive and kind, do- 
ing all that was possible for her comfort 
and restoration to health. “This kindness 
melted her heart and impressed her mind. 
She became a devout Christian and an 
earnest worker among her people for the 
spread ‘of the Gospel. 


The influence of this remarkable woman 
in aiding the early missionaries to bring 
the light of the glad tidings of life to her 
people is incalculable. Her exercise of 
governing power continued from the de- 
parture of the King for England in 1823, 
to her death in Manoa Valley on the 5th 
of June, 1832. 


Another very distinguished woman who 
did much for the advancement of Chris- 
tianity in this once heathen land was Kapi- 
olani, the wife of Naihe of Kona, Hawaii, 
who acquired wide fame by her courage 
in opposing the worship of the goddess 
Pele, and her display of moral courage in 
visiting Kilauea and breaking the tabus by 
eating the sacred berries. 

Time fails me to speak of Hawaiian 
preachers and teachers who gave the high- 
est evidence of faith, courage and zeal in 
Gospel work. Among many, mention may 
be made of Blind Bartimeus of Wailuku; 
of David Malo, the first of Hawaiian pas- 
tors; of Kaulia of Hilo; the eloquent Ku- 
aia, long pastor of Kaumakapili Church; 
of Kekela and Kauwealoha, life-long 
heroic missionaries to the Marquesas 


Islands. 


The Gospel which has proved adequate 
to overthrow the powers of heathen dark- 
ness, to raise up men of such noble lives 
and to bring peace and happiness into all 
our borders, is mighty and will endure 
long after the stone and concrete of these 
massive pillars have disintegrated and 
blown away. 

One of the wonders of the Gospel tri- 
umph in Hawaii was the revival which 
began in 1837 and continued through 1838. 
It was in the summer of 1837, while the 
most of the missionaries were absent from 
their fields and assembled at the annual 
general meeting in Honolulu, that word 
regarding the movement of the Spirit. of 
God upon the hearts of the people reached 
them. For two years this movement con- 
tinued, while thousands professed their 
faith and were added to the churches. Says 
Rey. Titus Coan regarding this revival: 
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“Nearly the whole population of Hilo- 


and Puna turned out to hear the Word. 
The sick and the lame were brought on 
litters and on the backs of men, and the 
infirm often crawled to the trail where 
the missionary was to pass that they might 
catch from his lips some word of life.” 
Further in speaking of the Gospel meet- 
ings Mr. Coan gives a vivid description 
which correctly represents the services held 
throughout the group. 

“The people sit upon the ground as 
close as possible. It is a sea of heads with 
eyes like stars; prayer is offered and the 
sermon follows. The theme is the great 
salvation, and this the accepted time. 

The spirit hushed them by the truth till 
they sobbed and cried, ‘What shall we do?’ 
and the voice of the weeping silenced the 
preacher.” 

As a result of this spiritual awakening 
a third of the population became active 
believers, declaring their faith by joining 
the churches. 

The Christian churches of Hawaii have 
given most substantial proof of their faith 
in the Gospel they have received by the 
fruits they have brought forth. Whence 
have come the neat chapels that are to be 
found in every part of the land? Whence 
the fine church edifices occupied by the 
Hawaiian Christians of our fine cities. 
The creation of these buildings has been 
accomplished entirely by the contributions 
of the Hawaiian Christians themselves. 
The support of the forty-three native Ha- 
walian pastors and evangelists who now 
minister to their countrymen in_ these 
churches and chapels scattered over the 
group comes principally from the people 
themselves. Aside from these is the force 
of Sabbath school teachers and superinten- 
dents, self-supporting and faithful dispen- 
sers of the Gospel in which they believe. 

The two missions of the native Ha- 
waiian churches, one to Micronesia, which 
was commenced in 1852, and that of the 
Marquesas, entered upon, in 1853, gave 
most indisputable evidence of the power of 
the Word in the hands of this redeemed 
people. For over fifty years these two 
missions. held the Gospel banner aloft in 
the once benighted islands of our wide 
ocean. The fruits of their faithful Gospel 
seed-sowing are recognized by all. 

For a brief summary of the American 
Board’s mission to Hawaii it may be said 
that it was opened on the arrival of the 
brig Thaddeus in 1820 and ended upon 
the departure of the last couple, Rev. and 
Mrs. Leadingham, who left Hawaii for 
the states in 1905. The whole number 
of missionaries sent to this group during 
the eighty-five years was one hundred fifty- 
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three, seventy-four men and _ seventy-nine 
women. Of the seventy-four men, forty- 
eighty were ordained preachers, twenty-six 
were laymen and counted as assistant mis- 


sionaries, being of the following professions, 


namely, physicians, printers and_ school 
teachers. ‘These all having been permitted 
to do the glorious work appointed them 
have entered into rest and their works do 
follow them. We rejoice as we behold 
what God has wrought through the Gospel 
in the hands of His servants. 


No man liveth to himself. The salva- 
tion through Christ of a multitude who 
have passed on is not all. 


Hawaii is a lighthouse in mid-ocean, 
where thousands from either continent find 
a resting place. Fruits of Gospel, enlight- 
enment and happiness are here to be seen 


== 
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in all their development. Here the West 
and the East meet and shake hands. On 
our islands are abiding five times as many 
people as there are descendants living of 
the primitive Hawaiian race. These all 
see the wonderful fruits of the Spirit and 
won by the love of God manifested toward 
the Hawaiians are many of them, seek- 
ing to partake with the Hawaiians of the 
blessing so bountifully bestowed on these 
favored islands. The great mission of 
these islands seems to be to contribute to 
the Christianization of the great peoples 
of the Continent of Asia. 

We rejoice in this high calling of our 
favored islands and sing: 
“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run; 
His Kingdom stretch from shore to shore 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more.” 


Dedication of Mission Memorial Building 


In the presence of an audience that 
quite filled the Auditorium, the Mission 
Memorial Building was dedicated, Sun- 
day afternoon, April 16, at 3 o'clock, to 
the Glory of God through the Service of 
Men. 

The audience, as thoroughly cosmo- 
pelitan as any that ever assembled even in 
these islands of brotherly love, in its com- 
plete ignoring of race distinctions, was the 
embodiment of the prophetic ideal, “He 


hath made of one blood all nations. of 
men.” An audience like this was the real 
memorial to the work of the early fathers, 
of which the building itself is but the out- 
ward symbol. 

In appropriate sentences the house was 
dedicated to God, the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, the people being led in re- 
sponsive service and in the Dedicatory 
Prayer by Rev. O. H. Gulick, and the 
hall resounded with sacred melody, first of 


A chance group of Board officers and workers. The absence of Rev. Akaiko Akana 
and Rev. Norman Schenck is regrettable. Ea: 
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The auditorium in which the dedicatory s ervices were held. 
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al! from the voice of youth,—led by the 
Young People’s League, whose services are 
henceforth to be held in this fine Audi- 
torium. 

Among those seated upon the platform 
were Mrs. Sereno Bishop, the oldest living 
member of the Cousins Society, Rev. H. 
H. Parker, the oldest original member of 
the Hawaiian Board, and Mr. P. C. 
Jones, who, with his wife, were the donors 
of the building previously occupied by the 
Hawaiian Board, and the originators of 
the plan for the erecting of this Mission 
Memorial Building. 

Introduced by President Lowrey, de- 
scendants of the early Missionaries came 
forward presenting the keys to the various 
departments of the building, prefacing the 
transfer by calling attention to the op- 
portunities of today which are even great- 
er than those of ninety years ago. 


KEYS PRESENTED. 


Secretary’s Office, to H. P. Judd by W. 
J. Forbes, son of A. O. Forbes, a former 
secretary of the Board. 

Treasurer’s Office, to Theodore Rich- 
ards by G. P. Castle, son of S. N. Castle, 
a charter member. 

Friend Office, to Miss Emily Warinner, 
by Geo. P. Cooke, grandson of Amos 
Starr Cooke and W. H. Rice. 

Book Rooms, to W. E. Pietsch by Miss 
Charlotte Hall, granddaughter of E. O. 
Hall, first Treasurer of the Board, and 
daughter of W. W. Hall, second Treas- 


urer. 


Hawaiian Room, to J. P. Erdman by 
Joseph Emerson, son of Rev. J. S. Emer- 
son, missionary pastor at Waialua. 


Japanese Room, to F. S. Scudder by 
Philip L. Weaver, grandson of Richard 
Armstrong, former pastor of Kawaiahao. 

C. E. Room, to A. Akana by Mrs. 
Jonathan Shaw, granddaughter of Rev. A. 
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Bishop and daughter of Rev. Sereno 
Bishop, Seamen’s chaplain and former edi- 
toz, of The Friend. 

Chinese Room, to N. C. Schenck by E. 
RB. Clark, grandson of Rey. Ephraim W. 
Clark, former pastor Kawaiahao. 

Cousins’ Room, to Mrs. R. W. An- 
drews by Miss Agnes Judd, granddaugh- 
ter of Dr. G. P. Judd, medical mission- 
ary in Honolulu. 

Board Room, to F. C. Atherton by H. 
G. Dillingham, grandson of Rev. Lowell 
Smith, former pastor of Kaumakapili 
Church. 

Auditorium: to A. C. Alexander by F. 
S. Lyman, grandson of D. B. Lyman, 
founder of the Hilo Boarding School. 

The address of the day was delivered 
by Rev. John F. Cowan, D.D., of Kohala 
Union Church. It dealt in a masterly 
way with the new situation confronting 
the Missionary and the Christian com- 
munity of today, fearlessly and trenchantly 
centending for the correction of condi- 
tions that hinder the Christianizing of so- 
ciety, the establishment of real homes, and 
the building of an enduring state. No one 
went to sleep. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLES EVENING. 


The building lighted up was a sight not 
to be forgotten. The light was full, soft 
and pervasive, swung from chains that 
shone like gold. The upward reflected 
radiance of the indirect lighting system 


ihe new book rooms, carrying a full line of Christian literature in many languages 
: and dialects. 
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Theodore Richards, treasurer of the ‘Board, 
snapped in the doorway of his office. 


called forth from one of the speakers a 
stirring illustration that quite overwhelmed 
the great audience of students which 
crowded the Auditorium. With the hall 
thus filled the acoustics of the building 
were superb and music was rich with con- 
cert tones. Rev. Akaiko Akana, pastor of 
the Young Peoples’ League, presided; in- 
troducing Rey. H. P. Judd, who gave an 
address in English and Rev. William Ka- 
mau, whose Hawaiian address was appre- 
ciated for its stirring quality even by those 
who failed to understand the language. 

It is hard to describe such a meeting. 
It had to be seen to be estimated. One 
impression above all else was left—the 
tremendous importance and the supreme 
responsibility of reaching the English- 
speaking youth of this city, and of drawing 
them to this beautiful and commodious 
spiritual home which has been devised and 
dedicated especially in hope of serving the 
rising generation. —F‘5.5S. 
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From a letter lately received, we learn 
of the death of Mrs. Sarah Coan Waters, 
on March 29, 1916, at 1:30 p. m., at her 
home in New York City. She was the 
daughter of the late Rev. Titus Coan 
of Hilo, Hawaii, and at the time of her 
death was a little over seventy-three years 
old. Her brother, Dr. Titus Munson 
Coan, of New York City, and her nephew, 
Raymond Coan, survive. 
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Story of the Hawaiian Board 


bewoww ww ow nnn nn ee 
By W. D. Westervelt. 


February 28, 1823. The following 
simple “agreement was adopted by the 
Missionaries of the American Board ‘“‘in 


the- Sandwich Islands.” 


the undersigned Ministers and 
Missionaries of the Lord Jesus Christ in 
the Sandwich Islands, being set for the 
defense of the truth and for the enlighten- 
ing of the Gentiles, agree to unite in an 
association for mutual improvement, and 
mutual aid in laying the foundation, main- 
taining the order and building up the 
heuse of the Lord in these islands of the 


” 


sea. 
This was called “The Foundation of 


the Hawaiian Association.” 

By September, 1826, a “General Meet- 
ing” was held in connection with the meet- 
ings of the “Hawaiian Association.” This 
was more widely attended and was carried 
on under many more regulations than the 
Association. Commencing in January, 
1830, the “General Meeting” was held 
regularly in connection with the Associa- 
tion, 


In May, 1854 “it was thought best to 
discontinue the old organization known 
as the ‘General Meeting’ and revise and 
enlarge the constitution of the Hawaiian 
Association,” adopting the name “Hawai- 
ian Evangelical Association.” 

Meanwhile, the work of foreign mis- 
sions had gained a strong foothold in the 
hearts of the missionaries, the native min- 
isters and the native churches. An or- 
ganization called “The Hawaiian Mis- 
sionary Society” was therefore organized 
in June, 1851, to work ‘as an auxiliary 
of the American Board in propagating 
Christianity in the Islands of the Pacific 
or in other parts of the world.” * * * 


On the 30th day of June, 1863, this 
Hawaiian Missionary Society was dis- 
sclved ‘“‘without any dissenting vote,’ by 
the adoption of the following preamble 
and resolutions: 


Whereas, ‘Vhe Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association have organized a Board which 
is prepared to carry forward the foreign 
Missionary work; and 


Whereas, all or nearly all the funds 
which have come into the treasury of this 
Society must henceforth be diverted to the 
treasury of that Board, and 


Whereas, said Board have voted that if 
this Society shall be dissolved, all its life 
members who may desire it, shall be en- 
titled to all the privileges of honorary 
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life members of the Board of the Hawai- 
ian Evangelical Association. 


Wherefore Resolved, ‘that we deem it 
expedient to dissolve  this''Society accord- 
ing to the provisions of ‘its ¢harter.” 

In the 1863 meeting of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association several questions 
from the American Board were carefully 
and thoroughly discussed. Among’ these 
was the “expediency of the Association 
appointing a Board to act in the inter- 
vals of its meetings for the prosecution 
of Home and Foreign Missions, for the 
education of native ministers and their 
wives, and for the publication of books.” 
Rev. Dr. Anderson, a secretary of the 
A. B. C. F. M., was visiting the islands 
and was a corresponding member of the 
Association. ‘This discussion resulted in 
the organization of the Board of the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association in practi- 
cally the same form as that of today. 
There were three classes of members, each 
ultimately with three years term of ser- 
vice. A Corresponding Secretary and a 
Treasurer were elected by the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association. The remaining 
officers and committees were elected by 


QO. H. Gulick, superintendent emeritus of 


the Board, standing by one of the 
massive pillars at the entrance to the 
building. 
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the members of the Board. 

Of the charter members of this Board 
not one is still living, although Rev. O. 
H. Gulick and Rey. H. H. Parker were 
miembers of the Association, which per- 
fected the organization of the Board, and 
are the only surviving members of that 
Association. Rev. H. H. Parker was 
made a member in 1864, and was elected 
Recording Secretary, a position he held 
until 1877, when Dr. Hyde was given 
this work. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
Missionary fathers who were in that first 
Hawaiian Board, W. P. Alexander is 
represented today by his grandson Arthur 
Alexander; S. N. Castle by his sons W. 
R. Castle and Geo. P. Castle; G. P. Judd 
by his grandson Henry Judd; B. W. 
Parker by his son H. H. Parker, and J. 
W. Smith by his son W. O. Smith. 

The Hawaiian Board at once assumed 
the close relation with the Hawaiian 
Churches, which it has continued to hold 
to the present day. 

Following the Hawaiian Mission So- 
ciety it is not too much to say that it has 
fathered and mothered the Pacific Ocean 
work of the American Board. It sent 
quite a number of noble native Hawai- 
ians as foreign missionaries into the far 
away island groups, where they were 
notably faithful and courageous—Rev. J. 
Kekela even winning recognition ‘and the 
present of a gold watch from Abraham 
Lincoln, President of the United States. 

The Hawaiian Board commenced its 
splendid Chinese work under F. W. 
Damon in 1882. In 1887-1888 Japanese 
meetings under the care of Dr. Hyde, 
Mrs. H. C. Coleman and others were 
well under way, and the Japanese de- 
partment was recognized as worthy of re- 
port in the Evangelical Association. By 
1890 the Portuguese Mission was well 
under way and a chapel reported as erect- 
ed. Since then the field has become 
much larger and vastly more important 
as the many different nationalities have 
been provided for and various forms of 
settlement work inaugurated. 


Officers of the Hawaiian Board and 


terms of service: Presidents 

SParus < Saatles eee eee 1863 to 1883 
Ae heard ds ote we Sees 1883 to 1900 
J.-B. Atherton 20 se 1900 to 1903 
Henry Waterhouse........ aes 1903 to 1904 
EeCe.) onesies oe 1904 to 1914 
Hoot hes LOVCEeV aorta uteeere 1914 to .... 
Vice-Presidents :— 

subs. (Udder ese ore 1863 to 1883 
Henry . Waterhouse ...........- 1883 to 1903 
ACS RR Sill seme ten ee 1903 to 1910 
Ba a Laowiey.- vie ete 1910 to 1914 
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Arthur Alexander .............. OU tOmee eee 
Corresponding Secretaries :— 
Loe Hi Gulick: sean 1863 to 1870 
Jou Poetes cc 2 eres ee 1870 to 1877 
Hiram: Bingham ese 1877 to 1879 
Are @ er Horbest erent 1879 to 1888 
Os Baelimerson= eee 1888 to 1904 
Doremus Scudder... 1904 to 1908 
Wee bta© lesonmseet rear 1908 to 1915 
Henarysluddie oe LOTS Sto gees. 
Recording Secretaries :— 
Tee VWet Clarins sae ee 1863 to 1864 
Hier Parkers eee 1864 to 1875 
Co Mis Hydetivticse ee 1877 to 1899 
Jj. M. Weadingham.25 32 1899 to 1904 
W. D. Westervelt.............. 1904 to 1912 
John L. Hopwood.............. TONS toweeeees 
‘Treasurers :— 
EO sr all oe ae eee 1863 to 1883 
Vee VV tee El a) eee eee 1883 to 1901 
Theodore Richards .............. 19 Otone 
Auditors :— 
Eb. Bartlett ete eee 1863 to 1871 
Pia C, | -] OM eS hereto eee eee 1871 to 1891 
je BeeAthertonsse ee 1891 to*1900 
BE. |pelsowreye ae 1900 to 1903 
Ee @peAthertonces a See 1903 to 1912 
WValllvamue [eee onbes: eens OZone 
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If You Have a Boy 


AST year through the initiative of 

Mr. Ed. Towse, 168 American homes 
in Honolulu celebrated May 5th as Boys’ 
Day, following the attractive custom which 
prevails in Japan of flying from a flag- 
pole a paper carp over each home that is 
blessed with a boy. The carp, noted for 
its persistence in struggling up streams 
and waterfalls, is a fitting symbol of the 
virile boy, and the paper carp used in the 
celebration, filling with wind and darting 
from side to side—a lively representative 
of its prototype in the stream—well rep- 
resents the joy of the family which is the 
proud possessor of a boy. 

There is no rule as to the number of 
fish that may be displayed. Some fam- 
ilies use one for each boy, grading the 
sizes to correspond to those of the bovs 
in the family; yet one fish is sufficient to 
do the honors for a whole house full, or a 
very tiny baby boy may have a monster 
carp, telling rather of the size of the 
parents’ pride and joy than of the size 
of their son. 

The Greeks had a motto worthy of a 
great people—“having lamps let us give 
light one to another.” It is well that we 
should encourage among other people good 
customs which prevail among our own. 
But it is equally desirable that we should 
recognize the beautiful and praiseworthy 
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customs of other peoples and encourage 
their adoption among ourselves. It would 
seem that so beautiful and significant a 
custom as this of the Koi Nobori (The 
Ascending Carp) would need only to be 
brought to the attention of the public to 
become generally appreciated and observed. 

The paper carp for the celebration may 
be secured in all sizes and colors at a 
trifling cost from the Japanese Bazaar on 
Fort Street, opposite the Catholic Churcn, 
or from Sayegusa, 1120 Nuuanu Street, 
and from other Japanese firms. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOY 
CELEBRATE 
On the fifth day of the fifth month 
BY FLYING PAPER CARP 


A typical department office. 


Iu Memoriam 
William Edwards Rowell 
1845-1916 


To walk the earth and have its day- 
light fade, 


And still to walk without a murmur 
made 


To pity self or others to condemn— 


Behold a hero walking among men! 


The buoyant voice, unflinching clasp 


of hand, 


Smile that illumined ever at command, 


From out your dark, these signals: that 
you gave 


May we send on, O stalwart Soul and 


brave. - é 
Philip Henry Dodge. 
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MANIFEST DESTINY 


By Emeritus President James Monroe Taylor of Vassar College 


N ARTICLE in the Janu- 
ary Atlantic, on ‘Manifest 
Destiny in America,” has not 
called out the comment it de- 
serves, so far as the writer’s observa- 
tion has extended. It has even been 
ignored by the Outlook, whose ethical 
views regarding the old Mexican War 
are sharply criticized in it. The paper 
is by General Chittenden (retired), 
and purports to furnish ethical grounds 
for such an advance of our power over 
Mexico, in particular, as would go 


far to justify our Fourth of July ora-- 


tors who set our boundaries at ‘‘the 
frozen north” and the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. Though why stop there? Why 
not the South Pole? 


General Chittenden means by des- 

tiny “neither fatalism nor determinism,” 
but assumed natural tendency of events, 
and he chooses the Mexican War to 
illustrate his principles. 
-: The orthodox view, he tells us, is 
that.it was unjust, forced on a weaker 
power for the sake of territory—‘‘in 
the opinion of many”’ for the cause of 
slavery. He tells us that the “‘inter- 
ests of civilization” and our future 
welfare depended on the extension of 
our domain to the Pacific—that Polk’s 
administration shared this conviction 
and took measures to realize it, that it 
endeavored to negotiate with Mexico 
on very liberal terms for the purchase 
of the territory we wished from it and 
“then availed itself of the opportunity 
for war’ afforded by the dispute over 
the Texan boundary, and demanded 
the cession of the land for which it 
paid in cash. 

Against those who think this un- 
justifiable—and we shall presently in- 
dicate how General Chittenden’s mili- 
tary point of view has prevented his 


statement of the actual history of . 


events—and morally indefensible, he 
urges the obligation of the United 
States to the world at large, to its own 
future, and to the welfare of the peo- 
ple of the territory itself. It is “‘an 
example of high responsibility cou- 
ageously assumed, of imperative duty 


faithfully performed.” Did Mexico 
suffer any real wrong? he asks. Was 
her attitude in refusing to sell morally 
justifiable? It “blocked the pathway 
of progress for sentimental conditions 
only.” It failed in the exercise of jus- 
tice in a broad humanitarian sense! It 
was “prompted by lust of territory 
alone” but our action by “‘the ful- 
filment of a duty to civilization.” 
Technically within her rights her mi- 
nor right conflicted with the major 
right and must be sacrificed. “‘No 
remedy for the deadly blight of such 
obstructionism” is so effective as that 
of the Prince of Peace applied to the 
barren fruit tree—‘‘Cut it down!”’ An 
amazing act of exegesis, calling in the 
Lord of Righteousness to defend the 
old thesis that the end justifies the 
means, and building a basis on which 
Germany may as justly defend itself 
for the “crime of Belgium!” There 
is here an unpleasant suggestion of the 
ethics of the “Book of the General 
Staff,” which has been translated from 
the German since the European war 
began. But General Chittenden ex- 
tends his principle—in this article— 
only to the acquisition of Panama, and 
of the Imperial Valley, which it seems 
it is now our duty to take, “‘on the 
basis of the permanent good of the 
valley itself!’’ Doubtless he would in- 
clude Lower California, which others 
have recently discovered to be neces- 
sary for our future, and why not all 
of Mexico where our interests now 
are so many and financially so im- 
portant ? 

But apart from what seems to be 
the very imperfect morals of the prop- 
osition, the bullying spirit of a great 
power in relation to a small one, the 
defense of the theory that might makes 
right, and the end justifies the means 
—what about the alleged facts on 
which the general bases his defense 
of our action? It is an old, old, war 
by now, but the principle is a very 
fresh one and full of interest as just 
now our weak policy in diplomacy is 
threatening to eventuate in another 


Mexican war. Let us make the brief- 
est outline statement of the facts as 
they are sustained by Van Halst. 

1. The annexation of Texas was 
urged with clear vision of the proba- 
bility of our inheriting its war with 
Mexico, and on the frankly declared 
basis of the interests of slavery. ‘The 
anti-slavery party was then strong in 
Texas and promised to be successful, 
and England was officially — urging 
freedom. Calhoun, high priest of slav- 
ery, was our Secretary of State. It 
is amazing that General Chittenden 
makes so little of the influence of the 
slaveholders. It was paramount. Not 
to take Mexico, said Jackson, is to 
“‘Jeopardize the safety of New Or- 
leans and our slaves.” 

2. The treaty proposed by Tyler 
and Calhoun, designed to hasten the 
policy of the slavery party, was -re- 
jected by the Senate. 

3. Tyler then appealed to the 
House against the Senate, asking a 
joint-resolution which called for a ma- 
jority only, where the constitutional 
requirement for a treaty was two- 
thirds of the Senate. 

4. After the adjournment of Con- 
gress, the President and Calhoun, on 
information that Mexican agents were 
working on the frontier Indians, au- 
thorized troops to enter Texas’ when 
Texas should ask it. 

5. After the general election, in 
November, Tyler assumed that the 
people had expressly endorsed annex- 
ation, though eleven of twenty-six 
states had expressly instructed their 
Senators against it—and the Whig 
defeat was accomplished only by the 
division of the supporters of that 
party. In any case, no popular elec- 
tion could authorize the incorporation 
of a foreign state! 

6. The new Congress thereupon, 
by a majority, authorized the - Presi- 
dent either to negotiate a new treaty, 
or to inform Texas of the joint reso- 
lution (an unconstitutional choice!). 

7. As. Tyler was leaving office, 
March 3d, Calhoun invited Texas to 
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accept the joint resolution! He ex- 
pressly states the danger of delay if 
there was reference to the Senate and 
the hazard of -a two-thirds vote— 
which is a reminder of President 
Roosevelt’s unwillingness to hazard a 
delay in the Panama revolution! 

8. The new President, Polk, held 
that “‘the liberal and _ satisfactory 
terms” Calhoun had promised Mexico 
required that not one inch of territory 
claimed by Texas could be granted 
Mexico! Poor Mexico, so “lustful” 
of its own territory; while we, slave- 
holders and land-grabbers, were work- 
ing only for “‘the fulfilment of a duty 
to civilization,” if we may once more 
quote the general’s phrase! ‘To pre- 
vent further trouble Polk contended 
that Mexico must sell us New Mexi- 
co and California. 

9. Mexico refused! Her “‘obstruc- 
tionism’’ demanded such action as the 
Lord’s blight of the fig tree! General 
Taylor was ordered to advance, or, 
as General Chittenden phrases it, 
“The United States then availed it- 
self of the opportunity of war with 
Mexico.” Mexico’s resistance was war 
by the act of Mexico itself. In vain 
Calhoun now called for delay. It 
was not even yet known that the 
crossing of the Rio Grande by Gen- 
eral Arista had the approval of the 
Mexican government. But all pleas 
were useless. [he United States Sen- 
ate, organ of a country moved only 
by the duty of meeting its obligations 
to humanity (!), voted by 40 to 2 
for war. Slavery had conquered, but 
slavery now strengthened by land-lust, 
by vested “‘interests,” by political am- 
bitions, by intrigues of so-called states- 
men, and by the border interests that 
were always ready for activity against 
Mexico. What slavery had prompted 
and compelled became a war of con- 
quest—as iniquitous, as unjustifiable 
morally as any war in history, unless 
again by the old and ever new quasi- 
ethical maxim that the end justifies 
the means. The means, in this case, 
were, in the beginning, the motive to 
extend human oppression, the politi- 
cal interests of the “borderers,’’ the 
effort to sustain the wild demands of 
Texas, and finally the greed of a de- 
sirable territory, and not a real inter- 
est in the future of humanity. What 
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is there in the invasion of Belgium 
that is not equally defensible? The 
whole argument reduces itself to the 
championship of “‘might makes right.” 
‘Manifest Destiny,’ an assumed nat- 
ural tendency of events—what could 
be clearer as one sees the borders of 
Germany, and Belgium, and Holland 
lying between them and the sea? 
What could be more “Manifest” than 
the wrong of a small state lying in 
the pathway of a large one? 

At present the general’s argument 
extends only a little beyond the mo- 
ment—for Panama is also now in 
fait accompli, and concerns the Im- 
perial Valley. The issue “should be 
determined,” he tells us, “on the basis 
of the permanent ‘good of the valley 
itself,’ whatever that may mean. Our 
railroad interests, our control of the 
Colotado River, must force our tak- 
ing of the territory! Of course we 
should make Mexico a generous con- 
tribution and should help her see that 
we have no “lust of territory,” and 
she should understand that selling us 
the land is for “‘the permanent good 
of the valley itself.” And if she does 
not—well, let her remember what she 
lost in 1848 by resisting our “mani- 
fest destiny!’ We have excuse enough 
now for an invasion of the land that 
our mistaken policy has driven from 
bad to worse for two years or more 
—far better ground for war than in 
1848—if we wish war, and in the 
light of the terrors and savagery and 
barbarism of the European war, are 
willing to let it come. But let us not 
deceive ourselves with bad logic and 
immoral politics! If we take the Im- 
perial Valley—and all Mexico, and 
Central America, and what else ?— 
whatever “Manifest Destiny’’ suggests, 
let us confess that we are not acting 
for humanity’s sake, but for our own, 
and that no fine-spun theories of ethics 
can cover the fact that political inter- 
ests, military ambition, financial in- 
vestments, and unchristian hate, have 
overcome, or outvoted, for a time, the 
majority of a people who prefer peace 
and righteousness and recognize the 
privilege of the small and weak to live 
and enjoy their lives and property. 
“Manifest Destiny” is a phrase to 
conjure with, but it never meant jus- 
tice, nor righteousness, nor a real de- 


step to the main floor. 
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sire for peace on the earth. It smacks 
of the military conqueror, of a bully 
among nations, of faith only in big- 
ness and power, of oppression to every 
principle of true democracy—which 
must always recognize the rights of 
the weak and the responsibility of the 
strong to serve. 
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Che Mission Memorial 


By H. L. Kerr, Architect. 


HE ENTIRE COST of the two build- 

ings, including the architect’s fees, 
but not the cost of the furnishings, work 
upon the walks and grounds is $77,324.78. 
The Lord-Young Engineering Co., Ltd., sign- 
ed the contract on May 4, 1915, and com- 
pleted the work April 12, 1916. 

The design selected for these buildings 
is the Colonial style used in New England 
about a century ago when the first Mis- 
sionaries left for these islands—a style of a 
colony adapted to the American use by the 
British previous to 1776, and extending to 
the present time—a modification of the 
English Georgian type, transferring the 
classic of the eighteenth century to a new 
country. The materials used are reinforced 
concrete to the watertable or floor line, six 
inches above the grade, making only one 
Above this base is 
a pressed brick of terra cotta shade laid in 
wide white joints, and all the trimmings are 
of white reinforced concrete, with classic 
ornamentation. All exterior doors and win- 
dows and their frames are of metal, and 
the first and second floors being of re- 
inforced concrete beams and slabs. The 
buildings are practically fireproof, excepting 
the supporting members of the roofs, which, 
while being of timber, are plastered on 
metal laths, and the roof covered with fire- 
proof asbestos shingles, and even in a case 
of fire in the roof the plans are~such that 
under the most unusual conditions it would 
be impossible to catch a person in a “‘fire 
trap.” The auditorium platform is also of 
wood, supported in the center by steel 
cclumns and girders and capable of safely 
sustaining a live load of 150 to 200 pounds 
per square foot, far in excess of any num- 
ber of people that could possibly be crowd- 
ed thereupon. 


From the street the principle approach is 
along a broad brick walk of diamond pat- 
tern, flanked by broad green lawns studded 
with palms and shaded by broad spreading 
Ohia or Monkey Pod trees to a spacious 
portico 17 feet by 47 feet colonaded by- six 
massive reinforced cement columns 2’ x3” 
in diameter, 20 feet high, fully two stories 
to the top of a _ beautifully ornamented 
capitol of the style used in the Erechthema, 
a temple on the Acropolis at Athens, 
Greece, and nearly as large as any ever 
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constructed.. The plinth to the bases of and glass cases of the latest design. 


these columns was -purposely omitted as it 
forms a. stumbling projection, and two 
bead moldings inserted between the scotia 
and torus. This imposing feature termi- 
nates with a highly ornamented entablature 
and pediment gable with central semi-rose 
window of colonial patterns. The floor is 
paved with red tile 12”x12” square and a 
concrete border. From here the main cen- 
tral entrance is through an exceptionally 
artistic ellipticallys. arched doorway with 
plate glass metal doors and cathedral 
glassed side sashes. The springer stones 
to the brick arch are ornamented with 
children—a boy on one side and»a girl on 
the other—indicative of innocence and 
purity, surrounded by an ornamental iron 
railing, (a favorite treatment in colonial 
days), extending above which is a con- 
crete balcony supported by massive orna- 
mental cement brackets and from the cen- 
tral window of the second floor. To the 
right and left, through French windows 
opening outward, entry is made to the 
Secretary and Treasurer’s offices. Entering 
the main entrance we are upon the main 
axis of the buildings through other en- 
trances and exits to the rear of the Audi- 
torium building in the back—and in the 
principal or large room—35’ x 40’—of the 
Administration building, where the Mission 
literature is on display in beautiful metal 
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This 

room has a clear story with an arched ceil- 
ing up into the attic, and partially lighted 
and ventilated with a skylight of glass in 
a fretwork of colonial pattern. A balcony 
supported by four main marble pillars, ex: 
tends all around the second floor, connect- 
ing all the rooms of the second story. To 
the right and upon the main floor of this 


-room we enter the Secretary’s office—14’ x 


16’—lighted by four large windows and the 
French window connecting, and back of 
this is the typewriter’s office—12’ x 17’—and 
back of this and connecting is an office— 
15’x17’—for supplies. These two rooms 
are also connected to the main central 
recom and lighted and connected to a semi- 
circular portico by three French windows. 
This portico is the central feature of the 
right side of the building and like the front 
loggia is surrounded by six massive col- 
umns and two pilasters of the exact style, 
beauty and proportions, surmounted by a 
semi-circular white cement entablature and 
a flat roof. There is a mezzanine balcony 
at a level with the second story, and sur- 
rounded by an ornamental iron balustrade, 
altogether forming a feature equally as 
artistic as any about the buildings. In the 
rear right corner and connecting with the 
main and newspaper rooms is the mailing 
and linotype room—17’ x 23’—with four 
broad windows and one double door open- 
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ing to the grounds. On the left of the main 
room and loggia is the Treasurer’s office, a 
fac-simile of the secretary’s office, but hav- 
ing a fireproof and earthquake-proof vault — 
11-6 x 12-6 inside dimensions. Back of this 
and connected by a passage with a marble 
counter to main room is the Book-keeper’s 
office—12’ x 17’—lighted by a broad. French 
window and transom, back of which and 
connected with which is the merchandise, 
books and filing office—16’ x 17’/—lighted by 
three broad windows and double door and 
transom to the rear grounds. To the left 
and rear of the main central store room 
the main staircase is located and construct- 
ed of solid reinforced concrete with artistic 
ornamental iron balustrading, terminating 
at the bottom in a colonial spiral around 
a central needle. The central room or store 
is richly ornamented with a marble wains- 
cot and cathedral glass partitions separat- 
ing the offices round about. 

Continuing on the main axis under an 
eliptical archway we come to the rear 
lobby—7’ x 12’—opening to the right is the 
women’s locker room—6’ x 10-6’—with 12 in- 
dividual metal lockers and from this room 
the women’s toilet, each fixture the best the 
market supplies. The floor is tiled with 
wainscot to a height of 5 feet has white 
glazed tiles and a tile molding in each of 
the toilets, and over the wash-basins also 
in each of all toilets in the building for that 


THE LIGHTING SYSTEM IN THE BEAUTIFUL 
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WAS INSTALLED BY US 


Eleven Indirect 
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Fourteen Semi-Indirect 


LET US GIVE YOU AN ESTIMATE ON INSTALLING THESE 
MODERN LIGHTING SYSTEMS IN YOUR HOME. 
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matter is a glass shelf—6” x 12”—upon 
which to lay any article one may have in 
the hand at the time—a convenience sel- 
To the left of the 


lobby is the men’s locker room—7’ x 9’-6”— 


dom found anywhere. 


with ten metal lockers and off that is the 
teilet, fitted in the same mamner as the 
women’s—all trimmings being white enamel 
and stall divisions of marble slabs, with 
brass nickle-plated hardware and fittings. 
The windows are partly cathedral or opoles- 
cent glass to admit light and insure privacy. 
Also to the right of this lobby is the 
Janitor’s closet—4’ x 4’-6”—with slop sink. 

Passing from the lobby to the entry— 
5’x 7’—through colonial doors equally as 
artistic with its cathedral glass doors and 
windows as described in front entrance— 
we find another eliptical arch with pan- 
eled -soffit—to the right from this entry 
and always open to the public is a women’s 


toilet, fitted as luxuriously as the private 


toilets. To the left of this entry, but in 
the rear facade is a public men’s toilet 
under the main stairs, equally as elaborate 
as the others, and from this and further 
under the stairs is a room—6’ x 7’.6”—that 
contains the machinery to run the vacuum 
cleaning system and tank in which all dust 
and dirt is received—also electric cut art 
box. This room is about four feet under 
ground, thus every available cubic foot of 
space is utilized. Ascending the main 
stairs from the central store room we come 
out upon the second story clearstory bal- 
cony, 8 feet wide, which lends a striking 
effect of harmonious beauty. The orna- 
mental iron railing around the well, the 
Ionic cornice and arched ceiling, the artis- 
tic glass partitions, and central balcony 
Window compel one to forget that they 
have just climbed a flight of stairs. Immed- 
jately to the right and in the rear left 
ecrner of the building is the Guests’ room— 
16’ x 17’-6”—-with four large windows and an 
opalescent glass partition and door to the 
Archives room—12’ x 17’-6”—to which is con- 
nected and directly over the vault below, is 
another vault —11’-6” x 12’-6” —with walls 
and air space 26 inches thick and a ceil- 
ing 10 inches thick of solid reinforced con- 
crete. The archives room is connected to 
the main central balcony and by a passage, 
with cathedral glass partition, to the front 
left office—14’ x 17”—with its 5 large win- 
dows and glass door to main balcony. A 
window in this room and one in the oppo- 
site or right office, and those in the front 
of the main balcony, all looking out into 
the clearstory of the front loggia, have a 
most imposing view, with the colonaded 
massive columns, tile floor, lawn and shrub- 
bery. The right front office is 14’ x16’ and 
practically the same as the left office just 
described, also connected to the main bal- 
cony. Back of this and forming the right 
central room—17’-6” x 28’-6”—together with 
another in the right rear room—16’ x 23’.6” 
—and connected by a open portier the full 
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width of the rooms, are the quarters al- 
letted to the Hawaiian Board—lighted by 
five large windows and through double 
French transomed windows that open onto 
the mezzanine semi-circular balcony form- 
ing the right portico to the building. This 
is another of the pretty and comfortable 
places from which the side lawn, shrubbery 
and street can be seen, and the homelike 
grounds and buildings of the Y. W. C. A.— 
Homestead. Here you are up among the 
enormous and beautifully decorated column 
capitols. To the rear of this clearstory 
balcony and centrally located is another 
otfice 11x16’, with two windows and con- 
nected to main balcony; also to the right 
of this center are two doors, each opening 
into individual men’s and women’s toilets, 
6x16’, and each as beautiful and elabor- 
ately fitted as those described below—so 
white, bright and clean, with not a corner 
for dirt to hide. Returning to the main 
stairs we ascend to an attic hall, 13x16’, 
all finished in equally as artistic a manner 
as the floor below. From this hall are 
two opposite doors to the unfinished attic 
directly under the rafters and around the 
central arched ceiling. Here we see the 
main trusses, four in number each way 
and bi-secting each other, requiring spec- 
ial construction, but forming a most solid 
and rigid support to the ceiling and flat 
portion of the roof. This attic is floored, 
and lighted by gable and dormer windows 
and provides great storage space. 
also fire escape provision is made that 
it. any emergency one cannot get caught 
ina “fire trap.” All the exposed timbers 
are coated with carbolunum to render 
them insect and rot proof. There is a lad- 
der and trap door to roof deck. We now 
descend and pass out of the rear entrance 
on a line with the main axis, coming out 
upon a colannaded and beamed roofed 
portico, 20x 30’, connecting the main front 
administration building to and forming the 
main front entrance to the auditorium 
building in the rear. This portico has a 
concrete floor and together with the eight 
cement columns and pilasters makes an 
ditractive connection between the two 
buildings and an imposing entrance to the 
auditorium building, which is a one clear- 
story brick building, 66x 86’, with a clear 
ellipitical span of 64x 84’ inside measure, 
24’6” high and without a column for sup- 
pert. The ceiling is heavily trussed and 
plastered with a portion of the interlacing 
truss beams exposed, and spring from a 
vertical center 5’ above the floor. This 
building has three main entrances, each 
an architectural feature; one on the main 
axis from the portico, and two side recessed 
entrances, having two cement columns and 
two cement pillars surmounted with orna- 


mental white cement entablature, contain- 


ing the word “Auditorium” in raised white 
letters. The doors are full catheflral glass 
in Colonial. pattern, with side s/ishes and 
Colonial metal columns, plastered side pan- 


Here. 
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els and elliptically arched transom of ca- 
with buttresses 14”x2’0” projectingeahr 
thedral glass and of Colonial pattern. The 
left side facade of the administration build- 
ing is ornamented by a central feature of 
four massive columns and capitols in three- 
fourths relief, surmounted by an entabla- 
ture and gabled pediment with a _ semi- 
eliptical rose window, which completes the 
left portion of the main building. The 
building proper is divided into nine open- 
ings on the sides and seven on each end, 
with buttresses 14”x2’0” projecting into 
the room and taking the thrust of the 
heavy roof trusses. These recesses are 
crowned by an eliptical arch bi-secting the 
main eliptical ceiling, forming an artistic 
groined eliptical arch effect all around the 
room; it being the first intent to make a 
perfect eliptical dome for perfect acoustic 
properties, but owing to the exterior roof 
design the central ceiling panel, 28’ x 48’, 
was flattened—yet the actual acoustic prop- 
erties could hardly be better. The audi- 
torium proper is 61’ x 66’ and the platform 
at the rear is 23’ x 46’, raised to a height 
at the front and pitched upward at the 
back to enable the audience in the front 
row to see the entire platform floor. To 
the right of this platform are six spacious 
dressing-rooms, about 8’6”-square, with out- 
side light and white enameled wash basins. 
There is a neat narrow staircase to the 
upper tier. To the left of the platform is 
an entrance door to the basement below 
the platform, 22’ x 64’, with concrete floor 
and well lighted and ventilated. Here also 
is a gas plate and sink with a rear area 
exit for utility and in case of fire. This 
space will be used for the storage of 
seats when the auditorium proper is 
needed to be clear floor space. To the 
left of the platform and above also is a 
pastor’s study, 9’x14’, well lighted and 
with wash basin. This is reached from 
the platform by a short, narrow staircase. 
In the rear and left is the side entrance 
and vestibule, §8’x9’, to platform with 
toilets for men and women. Between the 
platform and auditorium floors are two 
doorways to pass seats, ete., in and out; 
also at each side the platform, steps from 
the auditorium to platform floors. Situ- 
ated in the front and near the main en- 
trance is a fireproof room, 8’x9’, with 
ealcium and. electric light power for pro- 
jecting lantern slides and moving pictures 
for illustrating lectures, etc. This room is 
reached by an outside iron well ladder at 
the left of the main entrance through a 


trap door, has outside light and ventila- 
tion, also special ventilator through the 
roof, rendering it as safe as possible in 


the event of accident. Aside from the 
ample side wall ventilation the main body 
of the auditorium has six 2-inch ceiling 
ventilators through the roof. Special men- 
tion must be made of the modern lighting 
system, in the ceilings and each architrave 
soffit between the columns of all the log- 
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gias, porticos, entrances, balconies and side 
pediment are lights’ which serve to light 
the immediate surrounding grounds as well 
as the building proper. The general in- 
terior system is “indirect”—i. e., light re- 
flected upon a light ceiling, producing a 
soft natural light so restful to the eye. 
In the main store room are lights in the 
frieze of the balcony in addition to ceiling 
lights, hidden above the clearstory cornice 
are strong lights reflecting upon the artistic 
skylight and fretwork of the ventilators. 
The auditorium ceiling is hung with thir- 
teen powerful indirect ceiling lights, to- 
gether with side lights. -There are also a 
row of strong footlights and two rows of 
vertical side lights for the platform, to- 
gether with a red light at every point 
of exit in case of fire, accident or panic; 
and upon a separate circuit. Each and 
every set of lights in the auditorium is 
controlled at a switch panel at the side 
of the platform. Also all lights and _ bat- 
teries of lights are controlled by con- 
venient wall switches. At convenient places 
in the floor bases are well plugs for at- 
taching and starting the hose for vacuum 
cleaning purposes. 


(Continued from page 79.) 


dren, Miss Judd, the president of the So- 
ciety, announced as a special feature of 
the day an address on old time games by 
W. R. Castle. Mr. Castle told most in- 
terestingly of the frolics of the children 
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The Royal Hawaian Hotel 
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of the mission, more particularly of the 


boys, and while treading several times on 


dangerous ground, managed to give a 
mirth provoking account of several esca- 
pades without implicating several well- 
known men in the audience. . Certain it 
was that in the days of limited means and 
equipment there was an abundance of good 
wholesome sport. 

A life-like bust of Hiram Bingham, the 
first, attracted considerable attention after 
the meeting. This was loaned by Mr. 
Gordon Osborne, the sculptor. 

All officers of the society were re-elected. 
These are, President, Miss Agnes Judd; 
vice-president, Mr. George R. Carter; 
treasurer, Mr. Lysle Dickey; secretary, 
Mrs. R. W. Andrews; recorder, Mr. R. 
W. Andrews. 


Me ote oh 
ye me me 


The Dancing Mania 
Contributed by A. F. Cooke 


F ONE might judge from the columns 
I of the newspapers of the predominant 
feature of American. social life at the pres- 
ent time, he might be led to the con- 
clusion that in this, the most serious year 
in half a centry, the country had been 
seized with a dancing mania. Dancing 
in hotels, in clubs, in theatres, in, other 
places innumerable, is going on at a rate 
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Located in beautiful grounds, exemplifying 
the gorgeous flora of the tropics, is a lovely 


spot and is conveniently near to the city. 


Broad verandas, balconies, or sun parlors 
are attached to every one of the extensive 
range of buildings, which are especially de- 


signed to meet the climatic conditions. 


It is operated on the European plan (rates 
$1.50 per day, up), and is within a few 


steps of the Alexander Young Cafe. 
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never known before. People dance for 
charity, for the benefit of the church, and 
for the sheer love of doubtful amusement. 
In restaurants and cabarets they may be 
seen dancing between courses, age and 
youth mingling on the floor, while the 


Waiters rearrange the tables. Hardly a 
public hall, apartment, or hotel parlor is 
without its regular contribution to the 
dizzy procession. We even hear of certain 
religious denominations which, in defer- 
ence to popular demand, are preparing to 
let down the long-established ecclesiastical 
bars, and grant to their congregations the 
right to “shake a toe” and take their-sharc 
in the social dissipation. “To what is this 


amazing spectacle of a dancing nation go- 
ing to lead? Is it merely a mild form of 
mania that will presently die out, or must 
we regard it as a violent development of 
the national love of excitement and dissi- 
pation that is as silly as it is pernicious? 
Dancing, drinking and the dangers that 
come of promiscuous acquaintanceships 
formed under such conditions are matters 
that challenge serious consideration. They 
cannot be lightly dismissed with a wave of 
the hand. Nero fiddled while Rome burn- 
ed, and surely the spectacle of a nation so 
giddy and thoughtless that it dances while 
the world is passing through fhe greatest 
crisis in its history is one to make even the 
angels look on with wonder and amazement. 
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SA YEGUSA 


JAPANESE. SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
‘AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


CHINA 
GLASSWARE 
SILVERWARE 
CUTLERY 


STOVES 
REFRIGERATORS 
KITCHEN 
UTENSILS 


For a quarter of a century W. W. 
Dimond & Co. Ltd., has been acknowl- 
edged THE HOUSE OF HOUSE- 


WARE. We are “specialists” in our 
lines. Our friends will attest to our 
efficient service. 


W.W. DIMOND & GD., Ltd. 


“The House of Housewares” 


53-65 King Street, Honolulu. 


Tel 1467. P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young P»:Iding, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 

the World, 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 


mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
F. IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.Lu Ly, T. H. 
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Tel. 2478. Box 951 


CITY MILL 
CO eel Bt 


CONTRACTORS. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 


Wing Wo Tai & Co. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS 
AND ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS 


941 NUUANU ST. S 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


COOLEST AND . 
BEST. C. J. DAY & CO. 
Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date FINE GROCERIES 
models. 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Kuren- 
watte Ceylon Tea. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 


“The Old Town Pump? 


Quench your thirst with a stein of 


GOOD OLD-FASHIONED 


Root Beer 


For sale only by 


HENRY ALLEN 


Masonic Building, 
Corner of Hotel and Alakea Streets 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 


Kukui Jewelry Mounted 
in 14 Karat Gold 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN SOUVENIR SPOONS 


~ Telephone 2571 P. O. Box 1323 
Cable Address, Watumull 
Head Office, Manila, P. I. 


East Indian Store 
DHARAMDAS & WATUMULL 
Direct Importers of: 

Indian, Cashmere, Ceylon, Philip- 
pine, Chinese and Japanese Embroid- 
eries and Curios; Oriental Rugs, 
Carved Ivories, Mand-made Linen 
Laces, and Manila Hats. 

1150 Fort Street Blaisdell Bldg. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Vierra Jewelry Co., 
LIMITED 


113 Hotel St. 


Cunha Music 
Company 


SHEET MUSIC 
UKULELES 


Milton § Parsons 


EXCLUSIVE MILLINERS 
Victor Talking Machines 


and Records 


Individuality in women’s dress begins 


with the hat. We see to it that no 
two models are alike. Each is dis- 
tinctive and in perfect taste. 


Pantheon Bldg. Fort St. Tel. 3088. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


78 S. King St. 


P. O. Box 1304 
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. — 1887. | P. O. Box 828 McGHESN ERY) 
H. Afong Co. CUBBEE SOU 


Tel. 315. _ T. HARADA, Mgr. 


Sanko Co. _ 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
TRUNKS AND in Green and Roasted Coffees. 
-SUIT CASES SPER S Sanko Building, Nuuanu Street, corner 
Hats Blocked and Cleaned Choice OLD KONA COFFEE eer ee ye 
Hotel and Bethel. Sts. a Specialty. PRIS DSO AUN AE 
ND - 2 
6 MERCHANTS TREES 
; Honcluhe Hate Expert Miniature Gardeners. 
SS PE SSS ’ : 
; y ee Dealers in 
W W AHANA & 60 Ltd PAINTS, OILS, VARNISH, 
8 s . s 
A f K Segawa HARDWARE AND PAPERS. 
SEES 4 
MERCHANT D 
TAILORS EELS A Nabe AN. CUED BURU UB UU BOO UE 
5 5 ke 
Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. House Moving — Well Boring 5 Ne 9 ie 
62 King Street. Stone Work. ; ; l Vda S ¢ 
D i 
Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 ji) 602. Beretania St. Tel. 3236. 5 G 
"Reagan SD) SARE ey eter ti cl ek a Pe ‘ell 
| Loooery § 
| x ; A ‘ : he 
BIG BARGAINS IN NARROW SHOES FOR | Pomona College EB : OOO \ is 
WOMEN. | Claremont, ..Los ..Angeles, ..County, : L ig 
4 . D Me Me oh 
W: i Déigics | California 3 te # 
Shoes formen, | James ARNOLD BuarspeLt, D. D. ie 
and the equa” ohn "| —f © CLOTHING and * 
- ly famous A aas FX MEN’S : 
SOROSIS The largest institution west of the S| Kg 
Rocky Mountains devoted to exclu- By FURNISHINGS ie 
make for sively collegiate work. Admission to s) ie 
ween. Phi Beta Kappa, the national honor on oo A 
hia Styles society, and the Association of Colle- Ee ie 
or Children. giate Alumnae, recent guarantees of ey Thest) Tat 3 
L. AYAU its standards, Broadly Christian, co- EY e Up-to- ateness ie 
SHOE CO educational. Freshman class limited ei of the Stock is our ig 
; to 200 members, 100 men and 100 BY S pecia imei de Ne 
1005 Nuuanu women. The selection is made on the Fy B 
See ey Near King basis of character, scholarship and = ae ete of ha 
purpose. Early application advised, 5 ie: e 
as the number of applicants exceeds = ’ = 
M. WHITNEY, M.D., D.D.S. the number that can be received, . ELKS BLDG. TEL. 1751 is 
: Aildress Phe 8 2 aRUAOA : 
ress ze Secretary CinAmamamomamama mamma mama mamma mam 
DENTAL ROOMS. 7 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building TF 4 a 
ENGRAVED STATIONERY YOKOHAMA 
HoM. KUEEFER. || | SPE C/E 


wpe CANE LTO 


Fort St., near Beretania 


General Banking Business Transacted.- 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 


ee Accepted. 
Visiting. Cards 
Bisines. Cae CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
A H Card ~ §. AWOKI, Manager. y : ‘ 
s see jeu eee ere eT ee a ee ee to take pictures now that in the fu- 
Wieden a oe M. OHTA, PLANING MILL ture will be priceless. Kodaks at all 
and Announcements. Cea ate 
And all Social Stationery in the Contractor, Builder and Painter Honolulu Photo Supply Co. 
Lates and Best Approved Styles. No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. Fort Street. 


Telephone 2642. 
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& sfK 7 Sf nde palin pa lion Palin POS ee 
- hone 1491. 177 King St F k & W i . The Sweet Shop 8 
Pree ene ae eet UKUMUrA alamall . 7 
; = On Hotel Street, furnishes the best 
% J. ABADIE’S 3 ARCHITECTS: a a-la-Carte meals in town at ‘ = 
ae te a moderate prices. a 
ie F R E N 'B H Bs “2 a HOME MADE. CANDIES and | 
R ESTIMATES GIVEN ON ALL | §§ ICE CREAM our Specialty. ] 
= LAUNDRY & | © cesorwork | fo sewircume OF 
& = a 
a PERSPECTIVE WORK : THE SWEET SHOP é 
Branch office Union St. $ A- SPECIALTY. zs On Fort St. an exclusive ice cream ] 
5 Tel. 2919 eee = parlor and Candy Store. | = 
ie a Bs a ae Luncheonettes served all_day_ a 
= and evening. Hot and Cold Drinks. 8 
ELSE RS ELE REISE ROPE CEE CE eR EE __ Second Floor, Waity Building. a Try us and you will be Bs een y a 
HONOLULU, T. H. ARAN 
BHREHRHHBHBHHHHHSBHEHEASE 
| | ‘ 
e Phone 1961 ~E. R. BATH a — 
is For promtp attention to plumbing a Cable Address “Quino,” Honolulu Metropolitan Meat 
Leparts: Telephone 1444 ¥ 
. PRICES RIGHT Market 
™ Estimates furnished for installa- 
™ tion of Plumbing and Sheet Metal ™ E. W. QUINN ANTONE LOUIS, Manager. 
@ work. Also Agent for a ; Mod Plu 1¥ Our large shipping business is quite 
ks THE JOHN DOUGLASS CLOSET - ocern mms independent of our family trade. We 
" HARRISON BLOCK = Plumbing Supplies and Bath Room, endeavor to keep both phases of our 
e Beretania St.-near Fort St. a Gas pappaaenet Alpe: tee business at top notch. 
; ng an ee 
TROP PERO eee SEA h mee 50-60 8. King St. ~ Tel. 3445 


Sole Agent for Lorain Steel Stoves 
and Ranges. 


; Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 28-34-42 Pauahi Street 


1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. HONOLULU, T. H. H Hackfeld & Co., Ltd. 


Alexander Young Building. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Telephone 1713 
BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, Dine a IMPORTERS OF GENERAL ~ 
SIDEBOARDS, Honolulu Chinese MERCHANDISE 


BOX COUCHES, Chop Suey House Agents for Pacific Mail 8. S. Co, america 
MATTRESSES, Ete. 2 : Hawaiian S. S. Co., and all principal _. 
Chop Suey and Oriental Dishes 


Trans-Atlantic Liners. 


Upholstering and Repairing. Tables may~be reserved by telephone | - MAIN OFFICE, HONOLULU, : H. 
New York Office - - - - 82 Wall St. 
93 NORTH KING STREET San Francisco Office - - 310 Sansome St. 
ss Between Maunakea and Smith Branches at Hilo and Kailua 
ONG wi HONOLULU - ~ HAWAII {| —— 


Style 


SANG cities 


NIPPUJUILCG iD: 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 


Made | We make a specialty of Book- 
Ord “LIMITED binding and Job Printing. 
Tailor Loch Aneet Sarge en =f Consult us about prices. 
and HONOLULU. 


We print the enterprisi 
SAN FRANCISCO P e enterprising Jap- 


: anese newspaper. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- AftémoonzE dition Dak 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, y: 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. _|--Hotel St., nr Nuuanu, Honolulu, T. H.- . 


Guaranteed 


22 HOTEL STREET s Fit 
HONOLULU;-T= H. === 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking bymail, 4% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAll, Lte. 


Honolulu 


BE. O. HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


—t to 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders. 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 
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Vhe Baldwin Jational Bayk 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 


AND RECORDS. 


We are sole 
agents for the 
Weber, 
Chickering, 
1iKroeger and 
Kreiter Pianos; 
also the com- 
Bjiplete line o* 

#' Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrom Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


Seneca Cameras 


COMBINE ALL THAT 

IS LATEST AND BEST 

IN CAMERA MANU- 
FACTURE. 


Light in weight, compact, 
strong and _ attractive, they 
are unquestionably superior 
to any other camera made. 
We carry all sizes, with the 
necessary films and accessor- 
ies. 


Hawatian News Co., 
LIMITED 


YOUNG BLpa. 


There is no better playmate 
for boy or girl than the 


SENECA SCOUT CAMERA 


The Seneca’s ‘little brother.’ 


Moderate in price. 
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& BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


We Are Agents 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. 
“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G’”’ Corsets, 
“‘Butterick”” Patterns, “Delinea- 


tor” and all the ““Butterick’’ Pub- 
lications. 


N. §. Sachs Dry Goods Co., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Co. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Plan- 
tation. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, president; W. M. 
Alexander, 1st vice-president; J. R. Galt, 2nd 
vice-president; W. O. Smith, 3rd vice-presi- 
dent; John Guild, Secretary; J. Waterhouse, 
treasurer; D. B. Murdock, auditor. 

DIRECTORS: S. A. Baldwin, W. R. Castle, 
G. N. Wilcox, F. C. Atherton. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


1374 NUUANU STREET. 


Residence, 1374 Nuuanu. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 
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BEEBRBRERBREREeEeeee|e Consolidated Soda 


mobile accessories. 


Telephone 1431. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


@ 

7 : Water Works Co. 
a Love’s Bakery = The von HAMM YOUNG LIMITED. 

= eee OF Company, Limited. a 

z . Honolulu and Hilo. Telephone 2171. 

= Bread and Cakes = Oe Works - Fort Street 
a a FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
x ee eee Ls OGLE i RO a AC ISMEG Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
@ Y To ® Buicks and Dodges. 

Fee ee Eye Veta mj HaUnlehe Starecaalire-ty Michelin DISTILLED WATER 

m - | Tires, also complete line of auto- And all Popular Drinks. 

a | 

| Le] 

a a 


Hawaiian TrustCo. J apanese 
LIMITED. Bazaar 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
eS 


Outing Shoes 


Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL GOODS 


Plate Glass, Employers’ //% 
Liebility, and Burglary //# 


Insurance. IN THE CITY 
White Buck with Rubber Soles 923 FORT STREET, ‘ 
$5.00. Safe Deposit Bullding. val Cd 
PHONE 1470. FORT ST. 


Opposite Catholic Church. 


Maguracturer’s | AT LEN & ROBINSON 


1051 Fort. St 2s You can find a 

ean Regal Shoe 

OFFICE SUPPLY CO., Ltd. a Ea eae 
Lumber and Building Material, to suit you, no matter what may be 
Builders’ Hardware, your requirements as to fit, style or 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS, 

FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and Etc. orders. 

OFFICE STATIONERY. REGAL SHOE STORE 


55 Queen Street : : Honolulu Fort at Hotel. 


Paints, Oils, size. We make a specialty of family 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


pewersecooxe.td | The First National Bank of Hawaii 


CAPITAL, $500,000, AT HONOLULU. SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $269,000 
LUMBER, cea 5 See 
DIRECTORATE: 
BUILDING L. T. PECK, Prest. H. M. von HOLT, Vice-Prest. RUDOLF BUCKLY, Cashier 
MATERIALS, G. N. WILCOX, G. P. CASTLE, J. L. McLEAN. 


WALL PAPERS, United States Government Depositary 


MIXED PAINTS, GENERAL BANKING.—lIssues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit, Travel- 
Etc.. Ete ~ ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all parts of the world. 
5 3 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


Honolulu, T. H. 


“April, 1916. 


LOVE 
~~ ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 


Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. RITY TRANSFER 60. 


DHE SeRIEND 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 


Rel Ca eA 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
dad positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Go., Ltd. 


MONUMENTS 


OF GRANITE, NATIVE STONE 
OR ENDURING BRONZE. 


Any material in fact, known to the 
trade. 
We will be glad to submit designs 
and talk prices. 


jeCe ATRL 


I ©), yore Gz 1048 Alakea St. 
The REXHA Store 
Phone 1281. (JASS EL SOVIE: A ae 
| | PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. GOODYEAR TIRES 
Offi For Automobiles, Motortrucks, 
ice 
e e 09 Motorcycles and Bicyles. 
Hote] Street. ee Ag 
LIMITED Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. MONOGRAM 
ti OILS AND GREASES 
EADING JEWELERS. “Nature’s perfect lubricant” 
ee) dC HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. VULCANIZING 
Wholesal nd Retail 
GOLD anp BICYCLES, Cyc neeUND RIES MOTOR AUTO SERVICE & SUPPLY CO.,Ltd. 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, Merchant and Alakea Streets. 
SILVERSMITHS. GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 
i , Honolulu. Telephone 4688 
et ot Telephone 2518 ; Kapiolani Bldg. » ’ f 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 At Ye Sign of Ye Free Air.” 
| 1042-1050 FORT ST. POO OLOVOVOLPVOVOVVOVOPVS ISLS VPS IV SVP DVS VIVP VIP GY OVOP LOL DOV ING 
HONOLULU. 
J. Hopp & Company 


Honolusa iron Works Gompany 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers 
x Rugs and Curtains “2 


Telephone 2iiI Honolulu, H. T. 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 

Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Electric Light Baths and Massage 


Help Nature Maintain Your Health 
Sanitarium Treatment Rooms 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


MR. AND MRS. I. N. BARTHOLOMEW 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
eS sé 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


Corner Merchant and Alakea 


Phone 2347 


Hawaiian Hotel 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Reward Cards. 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 
Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
C. E. Supplies; ©. H. Pins in gold 
and ‘silver. Sing airs eae 


Po 


English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 


* guese, Russian and Spanish. . 
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Art Metal Office Furniture 


is what you see in interior views in this issue of “THE FRIEND” 
illustrating the new MISSION MEMORIAL BUILDING 


Office furniture that reflects your personality; that typifies the strength and 
efficiency of your business and yourself. Men of discernment, big men in 
big business choose it because of the luxurious warmth that it gives their 
office and because of the life-time service it renders; and yet with all its 
advantages, it is no costlier than good wood furniture. Your needs and 
requirements are evident in every piece of ART?’ METAL—whether it is 
a desk, a safe, a letter file or a waste basket. We carry a complete stock 
at all times and are prepared to submit designs and estimates for built-to- 
order steel and bronze equipment for public buildings, banks, libraries and 


business houses. 


The Henry Wat “house Trust Co. Ltd. 


AGENTS 


1039 Bishop Street. Alexander Young Building. 
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THE HAWAIIAN BOARD AT ITS HISTORIC 
MEETING APRIL 14, 1916. 


An imperfection in the foreground of the picture gave opportunity to substitute individual 
photographs of F. J. Lowrey, President of the Board, P. C. Jones, 
President Emeritus, and W. R. Castle. 
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Henry 
Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 


Ltd. 


ot 


& 


J 


Real Estate 


st 


STOCKS aiid. 
Bends 


et 


Fare, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
- Insurance 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN: TO"ESTARES; 
INVESTMENTS AND 
SECURITIES OF 
ALL KINDS 


a] 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


tt 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 
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Guardian Trust Company, 


LIMITED 


Aims to faithfully serve the interests of its clients. 


Acts as Trustee, Executor, Ad- 
Conducts Stock and Bond, 


Investment, Real Estate and Insurance Departments. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS ARE 


W. O. Smith - - - - - President 
A. F. Judd - - First Vice-President 
W. F. Dillingham, Second Vice-President 


A. F. Afong - - - - - Secretary 


W. W. Chamberlain - - - Treasurer 
J. Waterhouse - - - - - Director 
W. J. Forbes - - - - - Director 
S. A. Baldwin - - - - - Director 


Offices: Stangenwald Building, Honolulu. 


H. L. KERR 


ARCHITECT 
gran 


312-314 McCandless Bldg. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 

Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 

San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 

Cable. address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: “‘Dilpax:”’ 
Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446. 


HONOLULU - - - - 


Codes: 


HAWAII 


ministrator, Guardian or Agent for Estates or Individuals. 


ISHOP COMPANY, 


BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 
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THE FRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - 


Address business letters 
checks, etc., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 

Business Manager of The Friend, 

P. O. Box 489. | 


Miss E. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mgr. 


$1.00 per year 


and make 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month, 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chief 


Frank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor 


Orramel H. Gulick Theodore Richards 

Paul Super Miss E. V. Warinner 

A. A. Ebersole Dr. R. D. Williams 

Wm. D. Westervelt Walter F. Frear 
Norman C. Schenck. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Oongress 
of March 8, 1879. 


ASFINE CIVIC ISTUN I: 


ONOLULWU ought 
H to rise up and 
: thank Mrs. James 
A. Rath for one 
of the most excel- 
lent achievements 
in years. Few 
people save those 
. on the inside have 
known how much of the success of Pa- 
lama is due to this quiet, persistent, faith- 
ful little woman, a fine team-mate for the 
headworker of this remarkable social set- 
tlement. Mrs. Rath decided some months 
ago that Honolulu, with its unenviable 
record of infant mortality, needed nothing 
so much as a “Baby Week” to arouse its 
people to the necessity of conserving child 
lite. She set about securing the coopera- 
tion of the wide-awake women of the city, 
thru the Central Committee on Child 
Welfare, and in a trice had at her back 
a group of the most energetic workers in 
town, with whom to attempt a_ thing 
meant to carry it to success. The Press 
was objective number two. This also was 
easy, because it would be hard to find a 
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city in America the editors of whose dai- 
lies are more wide awake to civic better- 
ment than are those of this mid-sea me- 
tropolis. “The campaign of publicity. was 
the most carefully planned and splendidly 
executed bit of appeal to the people we 
ever remember to have seen here. For 
weeks the city saw babies pictured in all 
stages of infantile beauty, read baby litera- 
ture galore, and thot babies as it never 
had done before in its life. When, there- 
fore, the registration week came the tele- 
phones of town buzzed with endless baby 
talk. With the opening of the cam- 
peign of examination it was a question 
whether the hundreds of youngsters could 
be passed in the six days alotted for this 
task. But system prevailed. Many of 
the doctors of the city were ready to give 
their time, and some four hundred babies 
were studied from teeth to toe, measured 
and duly tabulated into percentages. No 
racial lines were apparent in this good 
work. It was found that the great ma- 
jority passed all tests with a total of 90 
per cent or more. ‘Iwo babies reached 
the coveted goal of one hundred.  Dis- 
eased conditions were detected in a few 
children, and thousands of folk were in- 
terested in the exhibits and lectures. The 
rind of the town was simply saturated 
with useful baby lore. But the best of 
it all was the outcome. Of course it paid 
to get people, especially careless parents, 
to think of the needs of the little chil- 
dren. But as a rule those who took their 
babes to Palama were not of the most 
careless class. Hence the one great out- 
standing result of the week has been the 
creation of a want in the consciousness of 
the community. “That want is a perma- 
nent Baby Welfare Station in connection 
with the work of the cordon of nurses 
maintained by Palama. Such a station 
should be manned by a competent physi- 
cian and nurse, the latter of whom would 
give all her time to the work. The Pa- 
lama district nurse, in her rounds among 
the poor families, noting a woman soon to 
become a mother, would report to the sta- 
tion. The station nurse then would call, 
win the mother’s confidence, advise her as 
to prenatal care of the child, and induce 
her at the time of labor to call a physi- 
cian, or go to the maternity home, or at 
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lease secure the services of a certified mid- 
wife. Cases of birth among needy fami- 
lies would be reported by the Board of 
Health to the station, whose nurse would 
at once respond with all that trained help 
could offer to the home. The physician 
at the station would examine all infants 
brot there, and if found in need of treat- 
ment they would be sent to some doctor 
for expert care. Pure milk and proper 
nourishment would be two of the deside- 
rata secured for numberless little ones. 
The influence of such a station in train- 
ing mothers would be enormous. Indeed, 
our Health Department estimates that 
such a station should reduce infant mor- 
tality in Honolulu to an extent hardly 
credible. The Central Committee on 
Child Welfare, which put its energy be- 
hind Mrs. Rath in making Baby Week 
sc notable a success, has decided to exert 
its large influence to ensure the establish- 
ment of a Baby Welfare Station.  Al- 
ready a number of unsolicited subscrip- 
tions for equipping such a center have 
come to Mr. Rath. All that is needed is 
a live organization to guarantee some 
$3,000 a year to maintain it. 
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THE COLLEGE .CLUB'S LATEST; 
The College Club of Honolulu is only 


eleven years of age, and yet it has achieved 
a record for community betterment of 
which its members have a right to be 
proud. If college education for women 
has the effect of sending them into the 
world to band together and do for others 
what this club has done, it is certainly 
worth far more than it costs. Contrast- 
ing the men’s University Club with this 
organization of women and noting the 
fostering by one thru its bar of a selfish 
habit upon which the whole world is 
frowning and the altruistic service of the 
other, one might be led to question does 
cellege training for men pay. However, 
such a comparison would be narrow mind- 
ed and invidious, hence let us not press it. 
Hardly had the College Club been well 
organized before it was addressed by the 
President of the University Club, the late 
beloved Dr. Francis R. Day, whose pic- 
ture of the ravages of the white plague in 
Honolulu started this band of energetic 


100 
women upon an_ anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign. In a surprisingly short time they 


had collected a goodly fund and put to 
work the first anti-tuberculosis nurse that 
Honolulu ever had. As *soon as Palama 
grew able to take over this enterprise the 
club turned its contributions into the Pa 
Ola day camp, and when that was firmly 
established it erected the Day Memoriai 
Cottage at Leahi to serve as a permanent 
evidence of its interest in the fight against 
the white plague. This done, the plight 
of neglected young girls stirred the sym- 
pathies and consciences of these women, 
and they refused to rest until a Girls’ 
Probation Officer was engaged and _ at- 
tached to the Circuit Court. The Club, 
as 1s usual with it, put its money into her 
salary, and with such a splendid worker 
as Miss Maynard to assist, it was able 
ere long to convince the body politic that 
it was a shame to allow any part of this 
public burden to be borne by a group of 
women, who for the most part are young 
and without surplus financial resources. 
The Club, however, began and has con- 
tinued to back up Officer Maynard with 
a most effective Big Sister movement. Ere 
long conditions surrounding school chil- 
dren attracted the study of these public 
spirited women, and it was decided that a 
thoro survey of the pupils in government 
schools was necessary to community wel- 
fare. “This survey revealed the dire need 
of medical and dental inspection and of 
better nourishment for many of the poorer 
pupils. The publication of the results of 
this careful survey was used by the Club 
and its friends to stir the authorities to 
set on foot measures to supply these needs 
in part, and an appropriation of $5,000 
was secured from the Legislature therefor. 
When this reform shall have covered the 
islands and shall be vigorously carried out 
in. all our schools, the physical gains to 
the community will be incalculable. But 
the Club is not content to rest with these 
achievements. Turning its attention to 
the neglected condition of the children of 
less well-to-do families during the long 
summer vacation, it has decided to equip 
and administer a play and recreation cen- 
tcr for little folk on the grounds of Kaiu- 
lani School in the Palama District thru 
the coming hot months. It goes without 
saying that this should be the duty of the 
Department of Public Instruction, but the 
community is not yet educated up to the 
point of demanding—and incidentally of 
taxing itself to pay for—this privilege. 
Hence the College Club is taking the very 
best method of convincing the people that 
supervised recreation for children is one 
ot the rights which good government 
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should guarantee the little folks. The 
lesson will soon be learned. In fact it 
cannot now be many years before all such 
activities as those maintained by Palama 
Settlement, the Playground Department 


ot the Free Kindergarten Association and 


this new venture of the Club will become 
part of the outworking of the entire com- 
munity through public channels. ‘The 
value to the state of such an organization 
as the College Club in educating the peo- 
ple up to the full meaning of civic en- 
deavor is incalculable. What better thing 
can educated men and women do than unite 
tu make their training prove its value by 
teaching higher forms of civic service? 
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A RADICAL DIFFERENCE. 


One of the most significant periodical 
articles we have seen in a long time is 
that by Mr. Gustavus Ohlinger in the 
April Atlantic, entitled “German~ Propa- 
ganda in the United States.” This un- 
precedented movement is part and parcel 
of the “colossal conspiracy,” as the story 
ot Prussia’s vaulting ambition to rule the 
world is likely to be denominated in com- 
ing ages. Napoleon's dream and Prussia’s 
cream are doubtless destined to prove the 
last two attempts at universal conquest 
which history is to record. One is char- 
acteristic of French and the other of Ger- 
man genius, and incidental to each are 
blessings which will be worked up into 
the corporate life of humanity. Inherent 
in each of these dreams were qualities of 
weakness which completely defeated their 
daring ends. As the European drama un- 
folds we are being treated to the impres- 
sive outworking of the tragic failures in 
the wondrously conceived plan of Wilhelm 
and his fellow war lords. It is safe to 
say that German prearrangement and sci- 
entific method have had no demonstration 
to compare with that being brot to the 
view of mankind in the gradual disclos- 
ures of the vastness and intricate ramifica- 
tions of this plot against human liberty. 
Mr. Ohlinger’s article gives only one chap- 
ter in this strange story, and that is told 
most succinctly. For the aid of the in- 
vestigator, the Atlantic points out in ‘“The 
Contributor’s Column” the documentary 
evidence for Mr. Ohlinger’s statements. 
The exposure of Germany’s attempt to 
capture the United States is enough, of 
course, to defeat this daring scheme. Any 
such underhanded propaganda carries in 
itself its complete overthrow. No lesson 
teught by this world war is more impres- 
sive than the abject folly of any but a 
fair fight. For us Americans there is the 
largest food for reflection in this tale of 
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treachery towards our institutions. Masses 
ot people have come to us from all the 
netions of Europe. Naturally groups of 
immigrants from each country whose lan- 
euage and customs differ from ours have 
clung with more or less tenacity to their 
own inheritance. But in no case has there 
been a definite and continued propaganda 
tc maintain the foreign language and at- 
mosphere beyond the first generation, and 
never has the government from which 
these new-comers have hailed tried to sup- 
pert their emigrants in any such attempt 
except in the case of Germany. We 
Americans should- not lay this up against 
our fellow citizens of Teutonic extraction. 
They have been victims of an unfortunate 
plot, and the disclosure of its crookedness 
is punishment enough for those who have 
been swept into. it more or less unheeding- 
ly. For no broad-minded American can 
fail to recognize, first, that this movement 
has chiefly characterized only the later im- 
migration from Germany; second, that re- 
cently at least it has had the active coopera- 
ticn of the German government; third, 
that notwithstanding this backing it has 
been confined to a very small part of our 
population whose forebears were ‘Teutons, 
and, fourth, that thruout the history of 
our country we have derived such ele- 
ments of power from the Germans who 
have melted into our body politic that not 
even this outrageous interference with our 
internal affairs by a foreign government 
or the traitorous activities of a few of our 
fellow citizens hailing from Germany can 
keep us from true gratitude towards a 
people who have meant, and do now 
mean, so much to the United States. In 
time of war-excitement even estimable 
men do that which their sober judgment 
would not justify. Therefore this unfor- 
tunate propaganda should not make us 
Americans bitter. After the end of the 
cenflict we want to have on hand senti- 
ments of brotherhood which shall help in 
the upbuilding of the great human federa- 
tion. 

In connection with this theme of Ger- 
man propaganda it is well to note that 
foreign governments have as a rule dealt 
fairly by America in the matter of their 
citizens emigrating to our country. <A 
conspicuous example of this fairness is af- 
forded by Japan and is in most marked 
contrast with the unenviable record of 
the present German government. Dur- 
ing the early years of the present re- 
gime, which dates from 1868, the Japan- 
ese government was strongly opposed to. 
any emigration of its people. When it. 
finally gave them permission it restricted. 
the privilege and favored early return of, 
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the emigrants to their homeland. “Once 
a Japanese always a Japanese’ was its 
rrotto. The government looked very care- 
fully after its people living abroad and no 
expatriation was allowed. -When its citi- 
zens in America established schools so that 
their children, who were destined to re- 
turn to the fatherland, might thoroly 
learn their own tongue, the consuls helped 
in securing teachers. There was, how- 
ever, not the slightest suggestion in all 
this of extending Japanese influence in 
our country. Its purpose was that Japan 
might lose none of its people. When mis- 
understanding arose over these new-com- 
_ers, such as has always characterized mass 
inumigration into the United States, the 
Japanese government gave the most se- 
rious attention to the problem. It saw at 
once that justice and equity required it 
to surrender in the interests of good fel- 
lowship between the two nations its idea 
of never parting with any of its own citi- 
zens. It sent its leading men, religious 
leaders like Count Otani, then succeeding 
to the primacy of the Western Hongwanji 
Buddhists, and Dr. Hattori, the widely 
known Christian publicist, business men of 
largest influence, and political chiefs to 
urge Japanese resident in America to learn 
te become Americans and keeping their 
children with them to let them grow up 
as native-born citizens. Finding that the 
Buddhist schools in Hawaii were striving 
to maintain loyalty to Japan as against 
America, it made its displeasure known 
and set on foot a movement to end the 
connection between these schools and the 
religious sect that had instituted them. 
Finally it passed a law permitting its emi- 
giants to forswear allegiance to 
fatherland and become citizens of other 
countries. In all this progressive move- 
ment Japan has honestly kept faith with 
our government. It has clearly seen that 
the right way to win influence is to deal 
honorably, to contribute to America a 
body of citizens who shall be both Ameri- 
can to the core and as dependable as men 
hailing from any other country, whose 
loyalty to their new land joined to their 
love for their ancestral home shall help 
bind the two nations in perpetual peace 
ard friendship. When America really 
understands this spirit manifested by the 
Japanese government, its heart will turn 
i:: true friendliness towards its neighbor 
nation which has dealt so justly with it. 
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MID-PACIFIC INSTITUTE. 


The Board of Managers has somewhat 
reorganized the Mid-Pacific Institute by 
appointing Dr. Robert Day Williams 
president both of the Institute and of the 


their . 
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Board itself, of which body~the Hawaiian 
Board. has. chosen him a member.. Next 
fall Mr. John F. Nelson will become 
principal of Mills School, Miss Mary F. 
Kinney. vice-principal of Kawaiahao Semi- 
nary, and Mr. Merle W. Copeland book- 
keeper and superintendent of buildings and 
buying of the entire Institute. Just as 
we go to press the glad tidings comes by 
wireless that Miss Kathryn N. Adams, 
dean of women in Drury College, Spring- 
field, Mo., has accepted the position of 
principal of Kawaiahao. We shall have 
more to tell about her next month. A 
large number of new teachers are being 
engaged, extensive repairs on buildings are 
planned for the summer, and when the 
fall term opens the Institute will be in the 
line of doing better and larger work than 
ever before. 


~~ 


A SHEAF OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America is publishing much 
these days. It has just issued for the 
small price of $1.00 a work of unusual 
character, entitled ‘Selected Quotations 
on Peace and War.” It is not a book 
to be read, but to be consulted. Its 
character is encyclopedic. Anyone who 
wishes to write or speak upon any phase 
ot the war versus peace question will do 
well to have this on hand. No fewer 
than one hundred and seventy-nine authors 
are drawn upon for quotations. “They in- 
clude clergymen like Lyman Abbott, Hen- 
rv Ward Beecher, Phillips Brooks, Wil- 
liam E. Channing, and Cardainal Gib- 
bons; statesmen of the rank of Presidents 
Taft and Wilson, Elihu Root, Charles 
Sumner, Sir Edward Grey, Thomas Jef- 
ferson and George Washington; scholars 
and publicists like Justice Brewer, Ed- 
mund Burke, Nicholas M. Butler, Oliver 
Lodge, Baron Constant, W. E. Lecky, 
Viscount Haldane; such leaders in litera- 
ture as John Ruskin, -James Russell 
Lowell, Jean Paul Richter and Tenny- 
son, and fighters of the mettle of Napo- 
leon, Wellington, Generals Grant and 
Robert E. Lee. Many of these quotations 
are nuggets of gold, well worthy of being 
included in public school readers and text 
books on civics. This work ought to have 
a place in every town library and school 
library. It follows the program of a course 
of thirteen studies on Christian Fraternity. 
Every community would do well to under- 
take to stage a series of public debates upon 
these thirteen topics, which touch such- vital 
topics as “Dangers of Modern National- 
ism,” “War’s Character, Causes and Con- 
sequences,’ “The Moral Equivalents of 
War,” “Prevention of War,’ “World 
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Federation,” ~ “Socializing Christianity,” - 
and the like. Schools which foster debat- 
ing and declamation will find a mine of 
suggestive thot in these splendid bits of 
eloquence. Our nation never needed pub- 
lic discussion of every phase of the war 
and peace question more than now, when 
a concerted effort is being made to stam- 
pede the people by playing upon their fears. 
There is an implication of cowardice in 
it all by no means flattering to our char- 
acter as a nation. We need to dig down 
to the depths in this fight for our historic 
integrity. The scene enacted in Congress 
surrounded with munitions lobbyists, with 
the emissaries of an association whose aim 
it seems to be to drag our State militia 
into mercenary politics, and with others 
whose interests lie in armed conflict, is not 
calculated to fill the American heart with 
pride. At such a time it is well to have 
at hand a collection of noble appeals to 
the best in man such as this book affords. 
We heartily commend it. 

A very different work is the latest 
product of Dr. .Griffis’ busy pen, “The 
Mikado.”* The author sets out to find 
the secret of Japan’s political life and an- 
nounces it thus; ‘“Mikadoism: The Em- 
pire of Japan shall be reigned over and 
governed by a line of Emperors unbroken 
fer ages eternal.’ In discussing Mikado- 
ism Dr. Griffis first sweeps away the 
mythical nonsense given out as history by 
orthodox Mikadoists and places the origin 
of the nation well along in the Christian 
era. ‘Basing his interpretation of the po- 
litical cult of Mikadoism upon the promi- 
nence of the clan over the individual in 
the social system of Japan, the author most 
interestingly traces the development of the 
institution called Mikado, shows how the 
person of the sovereign counted for noth- 
ing during the long ages down to 1868, 
and yet the office was surrounded with a 
halo of divinity and used by unscrupulous 
politicians as a deus ex machina to achieve 
their selfish ends. ‘This leads him to the 
restoration of the sovereignty of the Em- 
peror in the revolution of 1868, when 
modern Japan was born, and having dis- 
posed-of the historic institution he devotes 
himself to setting forth the salient facts 
in the story of Mutsuhito, the first real 
imperial ruler of the Sunrise Empire. Dr. 
Griffis makes a very charming narrative of 
his task. He is gifted with the power to 
mass incidents that would seem irrelevant 
but for their human interest. He succeeds 
in picturing Mutsuhito as a real man, in- 


*THE MIKADO: INSTITUTION AND PERSON. By 
William Elliott Griffis, D.D., L.H.D. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, N. J. $1.50 
net. 
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stead of a vague impersonality, under which 
guise it is still the genius of official Japan, 
with its grotesque name of Meiji Tenno 
fer the striking figure of its dead soy- 
ereign to bury his truly noble nature. In 
giving us a historic character with definite 
and very attractive qualities Dr. Griffis 
has performed a much-needed service. His 
book ought to have a wide reading, for 
the world needs to know more of the man 
under whom in half a century Japan 
achieved more progress than it had known 
for the previous half millenium. Some 
day, perhaps, love of truth will prevail 
over false reverence and more of the ac- 
tual personality of Mutsuhito will be dis- 
closed. It seems hardly possible that he 
should have been the unsubstantial wraith 
which his courtiers have allowed him pub- 
licly to remain during all his career. 

Dr. Hill of Vassar College, whose visit 
to Honolulu last fall is a bright memory 
to many, has just issued a book* on the 
‘sources from which a knowledge of the 
life of Christ is gained, which deserves a 
place both in the reading and in the libra- 
ry of thotful disciples of Jesus. It forms 
one of Scribner’s popular Fifty Cent Re- 
ligious Series and is a fine example of 
scholarly work adapted to general readers. 
Dr. Hill is thoroly at home in the latest 
New Testament criticism. He knows the 
last word of scholarship on the life of 
Christ. His long and successful career as 
a teacher has made him a master in the 
selection of his materials and in its clear 
and interesting presentation. His book 
therefore is good reading. His point of 
view is that of the Christian Church of 
the ages. He has thot himself and his 
material thru to definite conclusions. For 
example, the crux of New Testament criti- 
cism today is John’s Gospel. Dr. Hill’s 
chapter on the “Johannine Problem” is 
fair to every school, concise, non-contro- 
versial, and arrives at the conclusion: 
“After all, the strongest proof that the 
Jesus of the synoptics is the same as the 
Jesus of John lies in the fact that the 
Christian Church has never been conscious 
of any real difference. Knowing Him by 
personal experience and convinced of His 
divinity by proofs far stronger than any 
fragmentary record of what He did and 
said almost nineteen hundred years ago, 
it has studied that record in the first three 
gospels and again in John, and found 
thruout them all the same elder brother, 
Savior and Son of God, whom to know is 
life everlasting.’ And this is said after 
granting full space to the criticisms of the 
historical accuracy of the picture of Jesus 
iri the fourth gospel and frankly admitting 
the serious differences between that and 
the synoptic accounts. This one illustra- 
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tion will serve as a gauge of the character 
of this meaty little volume. We do not 
hesitate to commend it most heartily. The 
need of today is intelligent faith, and 
many disciples of Christ are at sea in the 
face of much glib and superficial criticism 
because of the immense mass of material 
dealing with the New Testament. What 
they require is an up-to-date exposition of 
the views held by scholars, together with 
reverent conclusions stated by one who is 
both conversant with the well-nigh endless 
literature upon the subject and able to 
make clear the reasonableness of the faith 
of the Church. Dr. Hill has done this 
admirably and has given a very helpful 
and healthful discussion of in some re- 
spects the most vital question faced today 
by the followers of Jesus. Das: 


OMe ot 
ye ye ee 


To believe, not because we are learned 
and can prove, but because there is a 
something in us, even God’s own spirit, 
which makes us feel light as light and 
truth as truth—this is the blessed faith. 
—F, W. Robertson. 


fo ate ot 

An urgent appeal is made for books 
and other reading matter for Kula, the 
sanitarium for tuberculosis patients on 
Maui, and for the settlement at Kalau- 
papa. The Library of Hawaii, while safe- 
guarding the public, is unable to meet this 
need through its traveling libraries, as the 
books sent to these institutions could rot 
be returned. The librarian of the Islands 
Department, has been authorized, through 
the book committee of the Library of Ha- 
waii, to ask for donations of books for 
beth localities. 


There are forty-eight patients, includ- - 


ing eight children, at Kula sanitarium. 
The patients represent the following na- 
tionalities: Hawaiian, American, Chinese, 
Japanese, Portuguese, Filipino, Porto Ri- 
can and Italian. Books in these different 
languages, current fiction, entertaining 
books in English and magazines contain- 
ing pictures suitable for scrap books will 
be acceptable. The books need not neces- 
sarily be new, but merely in good condi- 
tion. 

A collection of books for Kalaupapa has 
been made on Maui, but further contri- 
butions are asked from other islands. Any 
one having books which he is willing to 
donate is requested to leave them at the 
Islands Department, Library of Hawaii. 


SC. eo om 
emo 


WHY NOT HAWAII? 


“We couldn’t go abroad this summer,” 
said Mrs. Twickembury, “and so we de- 
cided to take a transatlantic journey to 
San Francisco.” 
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A Glimpse of the 
Long Ago 
Address of Rev. W. Kamau, pastor of 
the Ewa Church, at the opening of the 


Mission Memorial Building, April 16th, 
1916. 


ips is with much sympathy I propose to 
speak to you, my young friends. What 
I have to say will be of interest to some of 
you, though some may be indifferent. 

We are here within this beautiful build- 
ing, enclosed with these beautiful walls, 
adorned with its magnificent hanging 
lamps, whose rays of light flying upward 
strike the bright ceiling, thence falling 
with reflected light and with most pleasing 
effect upon our wondering eyes. Truly 
this building is a most fitting memorial of 
the missionary fathers. 

I was born in a pili-grass house and 
lived with my parents in a grass house. 
We lived in an ahuawa house, in a rush 
house, in an uki house, in a _ lauhala 
thatched house, in a cane-leaf thatiched 
house, in a house thatched with banana 
leaves, and I have lived in a temporary 
shed in which it is said he slept in the 
shed where it was said “could be heard 
the sound of the shell of the Pupu-Kanioe.” 

But the days of my abode in such houses 
are now ended, and I now live in more 
permanent houses, in houses made of wood 
and iron, and we now live in a stone 
house. ‘These are much better houses than 
the houses of the olden time. But whence 
has come this change? ‘The change has 
come from the bringing by the missionaries 
the word of God to these islands. The 
missionary fathers brought the word of 
God to Hawaii; they brought enlighten- 
ment and reformation to both chiefs and 
people, and this is the cause of all the 
changes and of all the improvement. Dis- 
tressing indeed was the ancient condition 
of Hawaii. I fear it would sicken the 
hearts of these young people if I should 
fully reveal to them the sad condition of 
ancient Hawaii. 

My mother gave me an account of the 
pitiable conditions of the olden time. She 
said her mother bore fourteen children, ten 
ot whom were strangled in infancy, while 
but four, two girls and two boys, grew up 
to manhood and womanhood. When my 
mother reached maturity and married the 
era of enlightenment had dawned upon 
Hawaii; but my two grandmothers were 
living, who had grown up in the dark age 
of heathenism. They proposed to my 
mother the short road for infants, but she 
would not listen to their proposition for 
strangling her infant child. So I. was 
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spared from the hands of the destroyers. 
The vital question of today is, “Who 
brought to an end the corruption and 
abounding wickedness that prevailed in 
heathen Hawaii?” It. was God that 
wrought this change in the conditions of 
this land of ours, by bringing hither the 
missionary fathers to this land, enlighten- 


ing the people and bringing in Gospel © 


truth. ‘ 

My father and mother were among the 
converts of the missionary fathers. I bless 
the missionary fathers as I consider the 
method of their lives and service. There 
was nothing superficial or slighting in their 

“work: They dug down to bedrock and 
laid solid foundations. They did solid 
work, both in construction and in the ex- 
ample of their lives. 
illustration. In seeking for the letters of 
the alphabet with which to write the Ha- 
wali language they adopted the vowels A, 
E, I, O, U; these sounds are made in the 
throat; then follow the open sounds, rep- 
resented by the seven consonants, H, K, L, 
M, N, P, W. Then came the art of 
spelling with the use of these twelve let- 
ters. Then followed the duplicate letters, 
as aa, ee, ul, and still later syllables of three 
letters, as a-h-a, aha; a-h-e, ahe, and so on, 
till all possible Hawaiian words were cor- 
rectly spelled and written as they sounded. 
So it was that when the Hawaiian people 
learned to read and write the light in- 
creased and the wickedness of the dark ages 
fied away. Then was the Seminary of La- 
hainaluna called “The Unfailing Light of 
the Land of the Red Rain.” 

This day, in which we dedicate this 
building as a Mission Memorial, I count 
as the greatest day in my life. What more 
have we to wish for? Yes, let us hope and 
humbly pray that all the young people here 
assembled may become followers of Christ 


and members of His Church. 


THE CHURCH ATTENDANCE OF 
CHILDREN. 
By VAUGHAN -MacCauGHEY. 
T a mid-week service of Central 


Union Church, at which the Bible 
School was the special topic for discussion, 
the following question was introduced and 
voted: 

“Should all the children of the 
Bible School (over six years) be ex- 
pected to regularly attend the Sun- 
day morning Church service?” 

Written answers were handed in dur- 
ing the meeting; analysis shows the - fol- 
lowing results: 

Votes. 
1. Affirmative without qualification... 38 


I will give you an 
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THE RETURN OF THE KAMAAINA 


_ (Written in prospect of the large number who will return to 
view the Punahou Pageant, June 20-21-22, 1916, in celebration 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding.) 


Too long the lure of foreign shore. enslaving 
Has chained my homesick feet beyond the deep, 
Now lying by home-waters, cool and laving, 
While purring sea-winds promise rest and sleep, 
I weave the only fetters that can free, 

The healing sandals of the glossy fi. 


Lai! - Lai! 


Home! home! But, in this mountain pool reflected, 
I see a haunting face exiled too long, 

Hung’ring for breast of native-land rejected, 
Soul-starved for nature’s food of love and song, 
Oh, tear-blind eyes, that image no more see! 

I bind you with the soothing leaves of fi. 


Lack Lai! 


Leaves of lai! You mind me of departed, 

Dear, tender hands that sometime cooled my brow. 
Longing for loved ones, true and noble-hearted, 

I lean my furrowed face upon you now.: 

O aromatic, memory-holding hi, 

You bring again a dream of life to me! 


Lal La! 


Mary Dillingham Frear. 


Negative, without qualification ...... 1 
Desirable, but not to be expected.. 
Age should be over 8, instead of 6.. 
Age should be over 10, instead of 6 
Age should be over 12, instead of 6 
Church service should be definitely 

modified to interest children........ 5 
Some typical replies are given herewith: 
a. ‘wo services are too long for most 
children, especially when they are not able 
to understand the sermon. A short talk 
especially for children before the sermon 
would make them more interested. 

b. If you keep them interested in Sun- 
day School and anxious to attend, don’t 
spoil it by making them sit quietly through 
Church which does not interest them. 

c. Attendance should be gradually and 
sympathetically induced, rather than rigid- 
ly required. 

e. How can the children of parents 
who do not attend Church be expected to 
attend regularly? 

f. The service is too long and uninter- 
esting even for children up to ten years 
of age; result is the child comes to really 


dislike Church. 


“ID NF WD 
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“THE MEN HE HAS MASTERED.” 


”) 


“Jesus is too effeminate,” said a carping 
critic to Thomas Carlyle. ‘Think of the 
men He has mastered,’ hurled back the 
sage of Chelsea. 


Too little has been made of Christ’s 
masterfulness. Pulpit and pew have 
stressed His gentleness... That is well. 
But too frequently they have lost sight 
of his strength. ‘Chis has made for soft- 
ness of character, where there should be 
hardiness. Hesitancy takes the place of 
intrepidity. Caution has undermined cour- 
age. 


Let. us deal fairly with Jesus. The 
men he has mastered are not the weak- 
lings of history. “The Apostles of Jesus 
were vital, virile men, with iron in their 
blood. Charles Martel and Stonewall 
Jackson were hewn out of granite. But 
lie was stronger. Augustine, Luther, Cal- 
vin, Wesley, were men of iron will. But 
Empires teemed 
through the brains of Bismarck and Glad- 


stone. 


His will conquered theirs. 
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Friend Students and International Relations 


& 


Championing a good cause by edi- 
torial utterances is one way of bring- 
ing about a change of public opin- 
ion, and accomplishing a desired ob- 
ject. The modern newspaper, how- 
ever, inclines to turn its talk to ac- 
count by actually doing something, 
by way of illustration and example, 
to help forward the causes which it 
has championed. 

Standing as it does at the cross- 
roads of the Pacific, and looking east- 
ward and westward upon the _ prob- 
lems arising out of the closer drawing 
nations that border on the great ocean, 
THE FRIEND has always sought to 
find the Christian interpretation and 
solution of these problems. ‘That in- 
terpretation has been more and more 
clearly spelling out the word “‘brother- 
hood” as the true solution, and from 
tme to time we have endeavored to 
spell it out in actions as well as in 
editorials. One of the practical ser- 
vices thus rendered has been the es- 
tablishment of free scholarships. 


The Scholarship Foundation. 


THE FRIEND’S offer of free schol- 
arships to young men in Japan for 
a four years’ course in our Mid-Pa- 
cific Institute was first made in the 
spring of 1911. At that time Mr. 
Richards was making a visit to Japan, 
and laid the proposition before a 
group of distinguished statesmen and 
educators, who welcomed it heartily, 
devoting their valuable time and tal- 
ents to complete the details of the 
arrangement, advertise it among the 
schools of the Empire, and select the 
successful contestants. The commit- 
tee was composed of seventeen distin- 
guished gentlemen, headed by Count 
Okuma, and the plan actively promot- 
ed, especially by President Naruse 
and Dr. Motoda, while Dr. Nitobe, 
whose “Bushido, the Soul of Ja- 
pan,’ has won world-wide fame, was 
the chief examiner. The subject. as- 
signed for competitive essays was 
“Friendly Relations Between Japan 
and America and How They May 


Dr. Ebina, Hon. 8. Ebara, Count Okuma, President Naruse and Dr. 8. Motoda, distin- 
guished Japanese gentlemen who are backing the Friend Scholarship Plan in the Ori- 


ent. 


be Best Maintained,” the five best 
essays entitling their authors to free 
scholarships in the M)id-Pacific In- 


stitute in Honolulu. 


The Results. 


As a result of the first contest five 
bright young men; brought face to 
face with these leading spirits in the 
Empire of Japan, and commissioned 
by them to devote their lives hence- 
forth to the study and cultivation of 
of internation! good-will, went forth 
soul-stirred with high ambition and 
began their new career here at the 
Mid-Pacific Institute. Of these, two 
returned to Japan before completing 
the course, the other three, having 


creditably completed their course 
here have gone for further study, 
self-supporting, one. to Haverford 
College, one to the University of 


Colorado, and the other to Oberlin, 
each maintaining high scholarship and 
honorable conduct. Of one of these 
the remark has been made that, “If 
no other result had been accom- 


In the rear row are the second scholarship students. 


plished by these scholarships than the 
career which this young man seems 
to be entering, it would have been 
well worth while.” 


In the second group of successful 
competitiors, came three young men, 
in 1914. Of these all are proving 
satisfactory, one looking forward to 
pursuing a further course in the Uni- 
versity of California and the other 
two to entering the College of Ha- 
wall. 

In the fall of this year three more 
are expected from Japan, making a 
total thus far of eleven students who 
have availed themselves of the Friend 
Scholarships. Where eleven have 
been selected it should be borne in 
mind that many others throughout 
the Empire have been influenced by 
studying and competing for the schol- 
arships, even though they have not 
succeeded in winning them, and the 
dignity of the contest as of real in- 
ternational significance cannot fail to 
be impressed upon the youth when 
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HES PRIEN Ds =» 


The first group of Friend Scholarship students after their arrival 
at Mills School. 


they realize that the winning of the 
prize brings them into personal re- 
lationship with the leading men of 
Japan, not only at the time when they 
are commissioned, but in the ensuing 
years in which their careers will be 
watched with especial solicitude. 


A. Historical Reminiscence 

In the days when Japan was still 
closed to the message of the Gospel, 
Dr. Verbeck opened the way for 
many of his pupils to go to America 
and- live in Christian homes while 
they pursued a college education. So 
happy were the results of this course 
that later on it called forth high ex- 
pressions of appreciation from men 
in prominent positions. As an ex- 
ample we quote the following: 


Official Acknowledgment of the 
Mikado’s Ambassadors, Iwakura and 
Okubo. 


“Secretary's Office of the Japanese 
Embassy 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 5, 1872. 
“Rev. J. M. Ferris, D.D.: 

“Dear Sir: The Ambassadors, be- 
ing on the eve of their departure from 
the United States, desire again to con- 
vey to you this expression of their 
thanks for the interest which you have 
invariably manifested in their people 
and country. 

“The kind assistance and encour- 
agement which were so generally ex- 
tended by you to the Japanese stu- 


-dents who studied in this country dur- 


ing a crisis of such importance in our 
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national history, will long be remem- 
bered by us. These students are now 
far advanced in knowledge and are 
very useful to our country, and the 
Ambassadors feel it is mainly due to 
your instrumentality. 


“Until recently an impression has 
prevailed in Japan that many foreign 
nations did not entertain kindly feel- 
ings toward our people. 

“The generous conduct exhibited 
by yourself and other gentlemen in 
this instance, as well as in all matters 
of educational interest pertaining to the 
Japanese youth, will do much to cor- 
rect this impression, and will do more 
to cement the friendly relations of the 
two countries than all other influences 
combined. 


“Please extend to the gentlmen this 
renewed assurance of the Ambassa- 
dors’ high appreciation of their kind- 
ness, and they will likewise, on re- 
turning to Japan, explain the matter 
satisfactorily to our government. 


“We remain yours very truly, 


“TOMOMI IWAKURA, 
~FOSHIMITI. OKUBO-.. 


During the forty-four years since 
those lines were penned the young 
men who were then the recipients of 
kindness in Christian homes, have 
been the bulwark of peace between 
the two countries. The kindness has 
not been forgotten, but has been con- 
stantly quoted as the indestructible 
evidence of the good-will of the 
American people. In America like- 
wise, the remembrance of the Jap- 
anese students has had a_ beneficial 
effect. 


The Significant Feature. 


Here lies the special significance 
of the Friend Scholarships. There are 
thousands of Japanese students going 
on their own hook to America, with 
no special introduction; they finish 
their course and return without any 
intimate knowledge of America or her 
people. But the plan of the Friend 
restores the favorable environment 
that brought about such happy re- 
lations in days past—the scholarship 
students’ come with distinguished in- 
troduction, they find ready welcome 
into homes, and both their progress 
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and the kindnesses they receive are 
immediately noted by the leading men 
in Japan. Nor is it out of reason to 
expect that students thus favored will 
in days to come rise to places of in- 
fluence in Japan, where they will have 
a strong voice in maintaining friendly 
relations between the two countries. 


And Now China. 


So happy have been the results of 
the Friend Scholarships for Japan, 
that now it is planned to extend the 
scheme and offer scholarships to stu- 
dents in China. 

Dr. Francis E. Clark, now on his 
way to China, is commissioned by 
The Friend to offer five scholarships 
for students who may be selected by 
the Christian Endeavor Societies of 
China under his supervision, whose 
knowledge of English fits them for 
high school work and who can quali- 
fy in competitive examination. 

We are looking forward to a reply 
from Dr. Clark as to the students who 
have been the successful competitors, 
and through whom The Friend may 
extend into China its efforts to bind 
the countries in closer friendship. 


FSS; 
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Advice to Japanese 


Youth 


STIRRING address was given by 
Consul-General Rokuro Moroi at 
the Japanese Y. M. C. A. on May 7th, 
setting forth to the Japanese youth of 
these islands their obligation to be in 
earnest what they are by birthright — 
citizens of America. In substance he said: 
Comparing the youth here with those 
in Japan, he spoke of their advantages in 
English education, sports, etc., mental and 
physical development. They have been 
born of Japanese parents, but of all their 
advantages the greater part they have re- 
ceived from America. 

These young people, by virtue of their 
relationships, are born with a mission — 
with the distinct duty of cultivating an ih- 
dissoluble bond of friendship between the 
nations. They are to be honey-makers, 
blending the sweets of both nations. 

The spiritual ideals of Japan have been 
drawn from three sources: Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and the Bushido. ‘The essen- 
tial principle is that of self-sacrifice — slay 
yourself for the good of others. When I 
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A Recent Letter From a 
Friend Peace Student 


March 25, 1916. 
Haverford College, 
Haverford, Conn. 


My dear Mr. Scudder: 


Just through with the examina- 
tions of the third quarter today. 
We are going to have holidays all 
next week. I think I have reason 
to believe that I got through with 
this examination rather  success- 
fully, because I did not have any 
trouble with my eyes before the 
examinations as I did last Christ- 
mas. 


I am feeling like a bird just 
freed from her cage. During this 
vacation I can enjoy reading, which 
I could not during the last. I am 
intending to read Heine's “Die 
Romantische Schule’ and_ further 
in some others of his work, be- 
side a good bit of menial labor, 
which I shall do in the college. J 
am really getting interested in Ger- 
man, after having read_ through 
Goethe’s ‘‘Faust’ and several of 
Hebbel’s dramas in the course 
which I am taking this year. * * * 


P.S.—So far, I have had the 
chance of hearing Theodore Roose- 
velt, Norman Angell, Billy Sun- 
day, Robert Speer, Dr. Steiner, 
the Polish preacher, Hodgkin and 
Roberts of England, whom I en- 
joved all alike. The last two are, 
as vou probably know, the leaders 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
working very actively now. Mr. 
Roberts especially looks like a 
prophet; people seem to think of 
him as an Isaiah. I am glad of 
these rich experiences and am 
thankful to the people whose kind- 
it possible for me to 
here and enjoy them. 


ness made 
come over 


V ery faithfully, 
IWAO AYUSAWA. 
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went to England I first became acquainted 
with the Bible. It was a revelation to me 
when I found that the essential principle of 
Christianity is the same, as that which has 
been the inspiration of the best that is in 
our own civilization, namely, self-sacrifice. 
This same fundamental principle is the 
source of the glory of European civiliza- 
tion. The difference between us is not in 
the spirit, but in the form. Our aim is 
one — rule over the body, make the spirit 
the master by righteousness. ‘This is the 
explanation of the progress both in Europe 
and in Japan. 

In Hawaii I do not find the same degree 
of progress in this respect, and it is a 
cause for anxiety. You young people are 
called upon to cultivate this spirit, lest you 
sink to the level of semi-civilized people; 
you will lose the good points of Japanese 
civilization and will not possess the fruits 
of the Christian civilization of the West. 

Three things the Consul outlined as the 
duty of the Japanese youth: 

(1) Your duty to America: To strive 
for the highest development, be worthy of 
the benefits received, and be good and loyal 
American citizens. 

(2) Your duty toward Japan: Respect 
for the country of one’s parents does not 
conflict with loyalty to the country which 
has adopted you. You are in a favored 
situation to contribute to a better under- 
standing between America and Japan. 

(3) Your duty toward American 
friends: They are making many sacrifices 
for you and conferring upon you many 
material and moral blessings. I earnestly 
hope that you will show your gratitude by 
becoming noble American citizens. 


My ate aM 
ye Oe oe 


It is said that in continental times 
John Adams and Benjamin Franklin were 
doomed to spend a night together in a 
New Jersey hotel in a small room with 
a little window. Adams closed the win- 
dow tight, for he said that night air was 
dangerous. Franklin thought they could 
not have better air at that time of day 
than night air and opened it, but finally 
compromised with Adams that after tell- 
ing him a story the window could be 
closed. ‘The story was long and monoto- 
nous. Adams went to sleep and the win- 
dow yas left open, 


Apropos of Baby Week 


An advertisement of a nursing bottle 
reads as follows: : i 
“When the baby is done drinking ‘it 
must be unscrewed and laid in a cool 
place under a tap. If the baby does: not 
thrive on fresh milk it should be boiled,’ 
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Opinions on the New Building 


oe dignity and serene strength of 
the building are fitting both as 
a memorial to our fathers and as a sug- 
gestion to their descendants. 

“Build thee more stately mansions, O 
my soul.” —Mrs. W. F. Frear. 


ote oM% 
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The Mission Memorial Building ap- 
peals to me as a very fitting tribute to the 
splendid work of the early missionaries to 
these islands, as it stands as a beautiful but 
very useful memorial. 

What appeals to me most is that it will 
be the center for the planning and putting 
into execution of aggressive Christian 
forces throughout these islands, thus keep- 
ing ever alive the earnest and lasting work 
undertaken here early in the nineteenth 
century and continuing down to the pres- 
ent day. 

I consider the work of the Hawaiian 
Board one of the most important if not the 
most important work being carried on 
throughout this ‘Territory, as it seeks to 
develop and extend religious, moral and 
educational work among the thousands of 
peoples of so many nationalities in all parts 
ot these islands. 

This new building will be. the adminis- 
tration center for this important work and 
will increase many-fold the efficiency of all 
the active workers of this organization. It 
should prove an inspiration to greater and 
more effective Christian work, and thus 
be a blessing to the whole Territory. 

F. CG. Atherton. 


Me ote o% 
oe Me oe 


It is a very fine building and seems to 
be admirably arranged for the uses for 
which it is intended. Such architecture 
has an educational influence and tends to 
cultivate the artistic taste. It is difficult 
to measure and fully judge of the merits 
and demerits of a public building or pri- 
vate residence until it has been occupied. 
There is a dignity about the building which 
is impressive, and the arrangement of the 
offices and rooms, as well as the appoint- 
ments, seem to be admirable. The effect 
ot such a building cannot but be good upon 
the community. There may be some who 
consider it luxurious, but Honolulu is a 
growing city. The work which the Ha- 
waiian Board represents is developing, and 
the building is to last for very many years. 
The effect and influence of such a beautiful 
and dignified building will be elevating. 


—W. O. Smith. 


The building is the realization of many 
years of hope that the Hawaiian Board 
would be adequately housed. It is a dig- 
nified and beautiful monument to the early 
nuissionaries. —P. C. Jones. 

Standing on the solidarity of the past, 
it seems that the Hawatian Board is be- 
ginning a new era in missionary endeavor. 
I: is as though building higher, and yet 
higher, we look back to rejoice in the en- 
during foundation. 

—Mrs. W. D. Westervelt. 


M5 aM o% 
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I am particularly glad that the new 
building represents the architectural period 
of the early missionaries. It is most appro- 
priate. —Mrs. B. L. Marx. 

‘I am delighted both with the idea of a 
fitting memorial to the early missionaries 
and its architectural development. It 
is a most beautiful building. 2 

—Harold Dillingham. 


Me ate o% 
eo ye ae 


I am very favorably impressed with the 
new Miuission Memorial Building, both 
from the standpoint of architectural beauty 
and of real utility. It combines splendidly 
a fitting memorial to the labors of the early 
missionaries with a practical and usable 
plant for those who are today carrying on 
the work of the Hawaiian Evangelical As- 
sociation. —Arthur E. Larimer. 

I express the general feeling in regard 
to the new building when I say that it is 
one of the most beautiful edifices in town 
and a credit to the community from an 
architectural standpoint. It will meet all 
the needs of the Hawaiian Board and 
Cousins’ Society for years to come. 


—Ernest B. Clark. 


%, ote aM 
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I have been over the lower part of the 
main building and the auditorium, and am 
delighted with the results attained. The 
exterior is suggestive of the best traditions 
of colonial architecture, and has a substan- 
tial and hospitable appearance. It is suit- 
able as a memorial and well arranged for 
the work of the various departments of the 
Hawaiian Board. “Those who visit the 
auditorium will always carry away a feel- 
ing of satisfaction, both because of its archi- 
tectural features and because of its com- 
munity usefulness. 


—[. Tenny- Peck. 


‘bug-proof. 
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I have not yet had the opportunity to 
look over the interior, but the exterior is 
most pleasing. The colonial effect. is gen- 
erally liked. —Charles Judd. 


2, 
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The Hawaiian Board has been handi- 
capped for so many years that it is a pleas- 
ure to see it adequately housed. ‘The pri- 
vacy which each secretary now enjoys will 
invite confidences that were withheld un- 
der the old conditions. “This will be an 
advantage also to the field workers when 
they come to the city to discuss frankly 
their problems. —John M. Martin. 

Be 

The Mission Memorial Building, both 
in its conception and planning, is a most 
artistic and appropriate monument to the 
memory of the service of those missionary 
fathers and mothers who left the comforts 
of civilization, not for gain, but for the 
benefit of their fellow man in these far-off 
islands of the Pacific. ‘They believed that 
service to their fellow man was the chief 
end of life, and they acted upon that be- 
lief at whatever sacrifice their ideals de- 
manded. What higher standard of con- 
duct could any one maintain? We, who 
have descended from them, should be proud 
as descendants of an aristocracy of charac- 
ter, and proud of the monument erected by 
their loving admirers. 


—Philip L. Weaver. 


2, 
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The most conspicuous feature in town 
recently was the Mission Memorial, just 
dedicated, standing on the old Kawaiahao 
Seminary site, nearly opposite Kawaiahao 
Church. It is a handsome two-story red- 
brick building of the old colonial type, with 
white pillars. In the front part are the 
spacious book rooms and roomy, light, cool 
offices. “They are all newly furnished with 
steel furniture and fitted up with every 
convenience. I don’t know of any other 
office building in Honolulu quite so attract- 
ive. 

In the rear is the most delightful audi- 
torium in the city, seating 600 or 700. It 
is lighted by the indirect system, and when 
I saw it illuminated, on Sunday evening, 
and filled with young people, it certainly 
was a joy and a dream. Acoustically it 
is all right, the ceiling being a modifica- 
tion of the turtle-back of the Salt Lake 
City Tabernacle. The auditorium is to 
be used Sunday evenings by Rev. Akaiko 
Akana and his Young People’s League. 

—Dr. J. F. Cowan, in the Midget. 

I am particularly delighted with the 
steel furniture. It is handsome and, what 
is probably more to the point in Hawaii, 
—Mrs. Jonathan Shaw. 
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The thing uppermost in my mind is the 
lives of the men and women who endured 
hardships, gave up friendships, homes and 
civilization to labor among an unknown 
people. ‘These lives are to be perpetuat-d 
in the work of the Board in this building, 
and to this end it is a worthy monument. 

—Judge Archie Mahaulu. 


2, 
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Architecturally the building meets with 
my heartiest commendation. The site I 
have always felt to be appropriate. 

The. illumination by night I have not 
seen, but a young man who attended the 
first evening service in the auditorium told 
me it could not be better. 


—R. W. Andrews. 


The fact that the book rooms are on the 
ground floor is gratifying to those wanting 
supplies. 

I rejoice with all the workers in their 
cheerful and well-equipped offices. 


—Miss M. R. Forbes. 


It is one of the most beautiful buildings 
in‘ Honolulu. The colonial architecture 
and red brick make it the more appropriate 
as a memorial. —Charlotte L. Hall. 


In general I am very much pleased with 
the building. So far as I am able to judge 
from. once speaking in the auditorium, the 
acoustics are fine. —Joseph Emerson. 


“e 


The Mission Memorial Building is a 
great joy—a joy for what it stands for, a 
joy for what it will do for this community 
in both a religious and civic sense. 


Mrs. F. J. Lowrey. 


I think the building admirable. Archi- 
tecturally it is a credit to those who plan- 
ned it, as well as to those who invested 
the money. 


W. W. Chamberlain. 
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Book Reviews. 


By James Monroe Taylor. 


Japanese Expansion and 
American Policies 


HIS book gathers up the facts upon 
which the author bases his opinion 

that a war with Japan is an improbability 
and that if it comes it will be largely 
through our own fault. In stating the 
facts and his conclusions, clearly and co- 
gently, he has furnished his readers with 
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the best basis for the formation of their 
own opinions, ‘That he is qualified for 
his task is evident not only from his fif- 
teen years’ study of the Orient and _ his 
residence in Japan, where he was once in- 
structor in the Imperial Japanese Naval 
Academy, but also from the. qualities of 
thoroughness and fairness which charac- 
terize his very interesting volume. 

In. chapters II and III we are given 
a succinct sketch of the conditions in 
Japan previous to Perry’s day and of the 
steps by which she has reached her present 
eminent position among nations. Her 
struggle for autonomy, for the adjustment 
of her own tariffs and the control of aliens 
in her own domain, against the narrow 
and selfish policies of European nations 
was ended only by her successful war 
with China. ‘Through all this period the 
United States was her chief friend, be- 
cause of our fairness and just dealings. 
Her very success, however, brought Rus- 
sia, Germany and England to decision to 
checkmate her advance and intrench them- 
selves in China. No need to even sketch 
events clear in the minds of most inter- 
ested readers, which reveal much of inter- 
national injustice and unscrupulousness, 
and which resulted in the Boxer troubles 
of 1900. Out of these Japan came with 
distinction, but only to confront fresh ef- 
forts of Russia in Manchuria and Korea. 
Here was an issue vital to Japan, unless 
she was to be throttled, and hence the 
Russo-Japanese war and Japan’s assured 
place in the Orient. But commercial con- 
flicts have followed and.her old friend- 
ship with us has diminished, and our re- 
lations regarding immigration, chiefly due 
to California, have brought us to the 
verge of enmity. 

Yet here is Japan's fundamental dilem- 
ma: she must expand—her populatign is 
increasing nearly 700,000 annually and 
her available territory is small. The nat- 
ural way is to Korea and Southern Man- 
churia, already under her dominion. 
South America, Mexico, the Philippines, 
the United States are all disadvantageous 
as compared with these neighboring lands, 
provided that she can colonize peaceably 
and not undertake the impossible task of 
conquering and ruling China. Yet there 
are her interests for the future, commer- 
cial, economic, and amicable. Indeed 
there is a call just here for our recog- 


‘nition of the need of a Monroe Doctrine 


for the East, and it would be a gain for 
the whole Orient, and the Occident, too, 
as well as Japan, if we would frankly 
acknowledge the situation and agree with 
Japan on these lines, and the open door 
in China. 


- May, 1916. 


These views, strongly sustained by 
statements of fact (chapters VIII and 
IX), have involved the question of a pos- 
sible expansion in the Philippines. Pro- 
fessor Abbott writes most interestingly in 
this. chapter (IV) of our own acquire- 
ment of the islands, their resources and 
their people, the enormous expense of 
maintaining our place there even when 
our aim is so different from what Japan’s 
nught be, and the small possible. returns 
unless through the introduction of large 
capital and intelligent and inspiring lead- 
ership. Even if Japan could acquire these 
islands peaceably, she would face a Ro- 
man Catholic population with her heathen 
faiths, a condition very far from reassur- 
ing when one remembers that as coloniz- 
ers the Japanese manifest the Prussian, 
autocratic spirit, efficient but unsympa- 
thetic. She would find the Philippine 
problem more expensive, even, than the 
Formosan has proved, and her control 
could never reach beyond her guns. Nor 
is the climate of these islands fitted for 
the Japanese, and the economic gains are 
at least questionable, since the islands al- 
ready import a large part of their rice 
and a government monopoly of hemp and 
rubber would be maintained only at enor- 
mous and ruinous cost. Japan’s advant- 
age in dealing with the islands as neigh- 


~bors is vastly greater than its ownership 


of them could possibly prove. 

It is claimed often that in our day no 
country is prevented from going to war 
by its economic and financial conditions, 
but Japan’s are noteworthy. She is a 
poor country, relatively. The average in- 
come is stated as $133.50, with taxes at 
17 percent. In 1913 its debt was $18.42 
per capita; in 1901 it was but $5.31. 
Only 13 in the empire pay an income 
tax on over $20,000, 67 on $12,000, only 
140 on $5,500. But 7 out of 1,000 make 
$1,400 a year. .Meanwhile the country 
is passing through a gigantic industrial 
revolution. Peace is essential to its prog- 
ress. Besides, the United States is its 
most profitable customer. In 1913 we 
bought 33 per cent more than we sold 
to her; we buy about one-third of all she 


sells. Yet China is her market, and her 
exports to that country are increasing 
amazingly. 


' These considerations all make strongly 
against the policy of enmity to the United 
States. From our own side and our his- 
tory we have reason to believe that no ag= 
gression will arise. But from Japan? 
War has proved very costly to Japan, and 
with us would involve the destruction of 
her most profitable commerce. ‘The at- 
tempt to invade us would prove enor- 
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expensive and probably not suc- 
cessful. To take the Philippines would 
involve a problem from which Japan 
shrinks, and even to capture them and 
Hawaii for the sake of bartering them 
with some other nation: would involve the 
intrenching of another power in the East 
less advantageous to Japan than ourselves. 
Moreover, we have some fighting power, 
if necessity arises, and Japan knows that 
an attack on us would involve racial an- 
tagonisms and would raise up helpers for 
us, if need were. It would be suicidal 
fer Japan, and nothing would drive her 
into it unless a process of irritation on 
our part, and cultivated antagonism that 
would force her to fight to save her honor 
at home and abroad. Such absurd vapor- 
ing as is quoted in the opening chapter 
from Hobson, or Homer Lea’s promulga- 
tions—the words, says our author, of an 
adventurer without military experience 
and with no place of consequence in 
China—the fear of General Wood, per- 
haps too freely expressed considering his 
position, the jingo note of Mr. Mann, 
the special efforts of some of the Cali- 
fornia ‘“‘statesmen’”—all these make for 
conditions in which war might find a 
start, under some such impulse as the 
blowing up of the Maine. In short, 
there is no excuse for war; if it comes 
it will be our fault and due to our irre- 
sponsible vaporings and _ needless _irrita- 
tions. 

Has the author forgotten the chief dan- 
ger: the racial opposition, the “Yellow 
Peril”? On the contrary, he devotes a 
strong chapter to it, reviewing the course 
of the white race toward the colored races 
in Africa, Australia, and America. It is 
no local matter, no California issue. Eng- 
land is meeting it in peculiarly difficult 
phases, in’ British Columbia as well as 
in Africa. Australia has tried to solve 
it by a. peculiarly thorough exclusiveness. 
It is a serious problem, but not to be set- 
tled by force or by war—only by fair- 
ness and justice and good will. For our- 
sclves, the author has seen no suggestion 
so helpful as Sidney Gulick’s well-known 
plan, so singularly ignored by the states- 
mien in Washington, who have nothing to 
substitute that is not unfair to Japan or 
a disregard of treaties and of her fine 
stand by the “gentleman’s agreement.” 
Professor Abbott is sure that the two 
races cannot assimilate biologically or eco- 
nomically in any time available for us 
‘(consider even the French in Canada). 
The very qualities we call good in the 
Japanese, abstractly, make the problem 
harder. If they came slowly, individually 
it might be otherwise, but as a mass they 


mously 
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will not—and do’ not—assimilate. Here 
is a vital national problem. War can 
never settle it, but humane feeling, wise 
discussion, respect for Japan’s nation 1 
honor and pride—as worthy as our own 
—a decent fairness and equity and respect 
for our treaties and for human rights, 
may secure all we desire without enmity, 
and with a chance for a peaceful develop- 
ment of an issue about which we know 
far less than we talk. 

From a parallel with our relations of 
enmity and fraternity with England 
through a century, our author ventures 
certain guesses as- to the future which 
is full of hope, and offers finally some 
excellent counsel regarding our language 
and our attitude, and a general conference 
of the Pacific Powers, which should be 
printed on small cards and hung over tiie 
desks of the editors of our leading journals. 


So ate >, 
we me Me 


Planning the Future of 
Maimed Soldiers 


It is estimated there are two million of 
mutilated men, soldiers of the European 
conflict. The crippling of men for their 
whole lives is still going on. These men 
come from all walks of life and are of all 
ages when men are usually workers. Some 
are men who work with their brains chiefly, 
men of different professions; others,— 
many, many more,—are men who work 
principally with their hands. ‘The former 
will probably be .able to adjust their lives 
to their multilated bodies. The latter will 
need aid to start them on the new road 
toward earning a living. 

Realizing this, some of the foremost 
educators in the leading warring nations 
are studying this subject. They have asked 
the help of F. B. Gilbreth of Providence, 
an expert in motion and time study, with 
the hope that through investigations, the 
efficiency of partially disabled men might be 
increased and employment secured at wages 
greater than they could otherwise com- 
mand; while the actual cost of the product 
might be decreased. 

On August 13 the Summer School of 
Scientific Management devoted a session to 
the consideration of this problem. ‘The 
school is conducted each summer by Mr, 
Gilbreth and is attended by professors of 
engineering, phychology, business adminis- 
tration; by surgeons, managers and super- 
intendents. 

As a result the meeting, it was deemed 
advisable to continue the movement upon 
the following lines: 


Preparation of a bibliography of articles 
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on the subject already in print and the 
proper indexing of the same. 

Listing the different trades with the var- 
ious kinds of work in each, for detailed 
study. : 

A division of the work of trades into 
groups of those involving similar or kind- 
red movements of the same parts of the 
anatomy. 

Obtaining more records of individual 
cases of the work men have done for a liy- 
ing, when they have been seriously injured. 

A study of the motions used in such cases, 
showing how the work was done. 

Obviously, the first thing which maimed 
men need is to be given encouragement. that 
their lives are not necessarily useless; that 
they can still have work which they can 
do and do- well. They have been subjects 


to a severe shock, not only the shock of 


battle and of the wound, but also the shock 
of realizing that their maimed condition 


» means a burden and a handicap for all their 


life. 

A number of instances were mentioned 
of maimed men who, with their one arm, 
had become dexterous in their old trade; 
of others who had acquired new occupa- 
tions in which they did well, or had even 
developed a latent talent or genius for 
tasks of a higher grade than they had pre- 
viously attempted, many changing from 
manual workers to professional workers. 
The method will be adopted of training 
teachers, perhaps themselves maimed men, 
in the needful efficient motions as deter- 
mined by motion study methods. ‘These 
teachers will then instruct the maimed 
workers. The results obtained from these 
researches should be published in book 
form and made available to all in public 
libraries in this and other countries. 

By motion-study is meant a system of 
motion-pictures devised by Mr. Gilbreth, 
which photograph a workman actually at 
work. An electric light is fastened to that 
part of the body specially engaged in the 
task; this is shut off at short intervals, thus 
introducing the time element in to the pic- 
ture. A clock, rending to one-three hun- 
dredth of a second, regulates the process. 
A permanent record is in this way secured 
for study and comparison. 

Application of this theory: is described 
more or less fully in Mr. Gilbreth’s books, 
“A Primer of Scientific Management”, 
“Motion Study”, and “A Brick-laying 
System.” 

Although a great and sudden demand is 
brought about by the horrible effects of the 
war in Europe, there is immediate need 
also for just such aid for our own citizens 
in this country. 

The number of accidents in the United 
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States has been greatly reduced in the past 
few years, by the Safety First movement, 
but some maiming of men and women is 
bound to occur. In the aggregate for the 
whole country the number will be large. It 
should be the duty of all Safety First or- 
ganizations to handle also all cases of 
maimed persons occurring in their juris- 
diction, to place them in positions suitable 
for them and to have them taught the 
proper motions for the new work and new 
conditions of the worker. 

Manufacturers and others are requested 
to report individual cases directly to the 
Summer School of Scientific Management, 
777 Brown street, Providence, R. I. 


Anyone who can present a case for record 
is asked to do so even if it seems simple and 
trivial, for it is felt that any case“may prove 
suggestive. 


A vicar in England visited a widow, 
seventy-five years old, who had had six 
children, all of whom had married and 
left her. The clergyman endeavored to 
sympathize with her. “Well, Mrs. Hig- 
gins,” he said, “you must feel lonely now.” 
“Yes, sir,’ she said; “I do feel it lone- 
some. I’ve brought up a large family, and 
here I am living alone. An’ I misses ’em 
an’ I wants ’em, but I misses °em more 
than I wants ‘em.” 


The following is a list of material 
needed in the equipment of the Gospel 
Mission to be opened in Palama about 
the first of June. If you have any of the 
material that you can supply it will be 
greatly appreciated. Apply to W. E. 
Pietsch. 

20 cots; 20 sheets; 20 pillow cases; 30 
hand towels; 10 bath towels; 20 pillows; 
25 each, knives, forks, spoons, cups and 
saucers; 1 large coffee pot; 1 large soup 
pot; 3 screens; 5 tables; 1 drawer; 1 
dresser; 1 small bed (for the man in 
charge); 1 rug; kitchen utensils, scrub- 
bing brush, brooms, etc.; 50 chairs; 1 
clock; large glass sign, ‘““Gospel Mission.” 
Old clothes of all kinds can be used. 


The following persons have agreed to 
give their moral support to the Mission: 
Wm. Knott,- Adaline Hershey, H. P. 
Judd, Norman C. Schenck, Edward A. 
Cooper, Samuel W. Robley, Paul Steel, 
Arthur E. Larimer, R. E. Lambert, C. J. 
Day, W. D. Westervelt, G. P. Castle, 
Theodore Richards, John M. Martin, A. 
V. Soares, S. K. Kamaiopili, C. C. Ra- 
mirez, W. H. Dreier, Henry Allen, Ross 


Page, Wilbur Sanderson. 
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Al Sunset Song 


Sung to the heart, while walking up Riverside Drive, New York, at the 
close of a busy day. 


The earth turns in its ether bed 
And bids the sun good night, 

Who, flashing dawn on other lands, 
O’erflows the west with light. 


Dawn follows dawn o’er all the world 
From sea to silent shore, 
And sunset glories gild each havr 


Of every twenty-four. 


Good Darkness, thou preatonse to us 
All lit with sunset’s glow, 
And doubtless dawn will bid thee hence 


On others to bestow 


A peace that only darkness gives 
To tired, troubled man, 

To fit him for his task at dawn 
And bid him say, “I can.” 


Great God, ’tis always sunset here, 
*Tis always sunrise too, 

And darkness holds its constant sway 
For creatures loved by you. 


So turns your earth, so stands your sun, 
So move your hours along: 

So peace from you floods all my heart, 
So ends my sunset song. 


JOSEPH ADDISON RICHARDS, 
In the Christian Advocate. 
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Need of Centralization. 


The development on Kauai and the ad- 
vances being made by the local Oriental 
Branches will make it necessary for the 
Board of Directors to consider some plan 
of binding the different organizations to- 
gether. “The strength of the Association 
movement has been that while each or- 
ganization is an independent unit they 
are all affliated together through some 
central committee or board. For some 
time the problem of organizing a Board 
ot Directors to unite all of the organ- 
izations in the city has been facing us. 
On this board should be representatives of 
the different branches such as Central, 
Chinese and Japanese. This will make it 


possible to work out a unified policy in 
the work for young men and boys. 


Boys Clubs. 


The advantages of having the boys’ 
clubs connected up with the general board 
has proven to be a good policy: Perhaps 
no other branch of our work has made 
such rapid advances as has this work under 
the efficient leadership of Mr. Robley. 
There are now eleven extension clubs 
under his supervision at the following 
points: Kakaako, Manoa, Kaimuki, Star- 
Bulletin, Korean Compound, Nuuanu, 
Beretania, Kauluwela, Newsie, Oahu 
Prison and Kalihi. The total member- 
ship of these clubs is five hundred and 
fifty. Beginning this month Mr. Robley 
will go twice each month to the Waialee 
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Boys’ Industrial School to supervise, the 
play life of the boys there. One of the 
apparent needs of our work is a cen- 
trally located club-house which can be 
used as a center for the athletic and so- 
cial life of the boys in these extension 
clubs. 


The Japanese Peril” 


Sidney L. Gulick has written a letter to 
The Ledger protesting against the dis- 
torted views given in the articles from 
the pen of George B. Rea on Japan and 
the Yellow Peril. These articles had 
seemed to us partisan and inflammatory 
and it is a relief to have an undoubted 
authority point this out. Sidney Gulick 
says: 

“Admitting, however, as I do the sub- 
stantial accuracy of Rea’s quotations, such 
as they are, I deny emphatically that he 
has given us a fair or adequate presenta- 
tion of the whole situation. He makes 
no reference to the numberless statements 
of her most representative men that Japan 
desires to maintain the historic friendship, 
nor of the many striking statements by 
Japanese leaders as to their gratitude to 
America and their friendship. ‘The proof 
of this real friendship, evidenced by the 
‘Gentlemen’s Agreement’ and its faithful 
administration during the eight years since 
its establishment, he passes by in absolute 
silence. 

“He puts, moreover, in an altogether 
false light what Japan regards as of the 
highest importance—the treatment, namely, 
of her citizens in America on the basis 
of honor and freedom from humiliating 
race discrimination. He fails to grasp 
and consequently seriously distorts, Count 
Okuma’s meaning in regard to ‘Japan’s 
Mission’ as the ‘harmonizer of the East 
and West.’ ‘Our military and naval 
power,’ the Count says, ‘will amount to 
nothing if we fail in our duty to human- 
ity. It will profit us little to acquire all 
the learning of the West if we have noth- 
ing to give in return; it is more blessed 
to give than to receive.’ ‘If,’ he continues, 
‘Japan performs her great mission of 
bringing East and West into profitable and 
friendly. communication, she will have 
done the world an invaluable service, sufh- 
cient for. Japan to make-up for all the 
bias has done for Japan’.” 

Dr.-—Gulick’s- bold and 
jetier concludes as follows: 

“T firmly believe that at this extraor- 
dinary’ périod in the world’s history, if 
America» should: ’ enact legislation doing 
away with all our: Face discriminatory leg- 
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islation against Japanese and Chinese 
and should seek really to aid those great 
and important nations to solve their enor- 
mous and enormously difficult problems 
as they enter into the stream of world 
relations and cosmopolitan civilization, we 
could win them to a reality of friendship 
that would be of the highest value to us 
as well as to them. 

“We would turn the much-talked-of 
‘Yellow Peril’ into a golden opportunity 
and make the Pacific Ocean pacific. 

‘Of course, in removing differential 
race treatment from our laws we should 
carefully provide for the just demands 
of the Pacific Coast states for protection 
from the danger of swamping Asiatic im- 
migration. How this may be done I 
have indicated with some fullness in many 
articles,. pamphlets, and also in two vol- 
umes dealing with this entire subject.’ 


* From ‘The Philadelphia Friend”. 
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A CHANCE FOR SOMEONE 


Twelve years ago Mr. B. Tokioka start- 
ed a Sunday School for the Japanese chil- 
dren in Moiliil. He has carried on this 
work without interruption to this day, and 
has a school of over 150 pupils. In order 
to assemble the children before they scatter 
for the day, the school is held from 9 to 10 
a.m. This hour, however, unfortunately 
conflicts with the engagements of many 
who would gladly help, but who are drawn 
hither and thither into training classes, or 
occupied in teaching in other Sunday 
Schools. Mr. Tokioka therefore has had 
to carry this burden all alone, confronted 
by 150 pupils of all ages from 6 to 16, 
whom he holds together by his magnetic 
personal influence. 

Recently the strain has been proving too 
great for him. Being superintendent, or- 
ganist, leader of singing and teacher of such 
a motley crowd exhausts his strength and 
leaves him, each time, almost voiceless for 
two or three days afterwards. Unless he 
can get help this splendid work may he left 
without a leader. 

What is needed—The first -and impera- 
tive need is that some one, or better still, 
two or three people should come to his 
assistance and divide the burden with him. 
The older pupils understand English well 
enough to be instructed in that tongue. So 
that any one with a heart to help, or a voice 
to assist in teaching or leading singing will 
find a hearty welcome as a co-worker. “If 
I could get help”, said he, “I could have 
about the largest school in the islands,” 

The second need is for an enlarged build- 
ing. The present structure is’ very inade- 
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quate; it is but one room, filled full when 
100 children are in it, and overcrowded 
with the regular Sunday attendance. 


It sometimes happens that kindly persons 
are looking for a place of need in which 
they can lend a hand. We hope this notice 
may attract the attention of some such 
willing helpers. THE FRIEND will be glad 
to bring about the introduction. _ F.S.S. 
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Socialism in a Nutshell 
The following bit of blank verse, 


which is printed in prose form, was 
written by Dr. John T. Gulick, the 
distinguished missionary and scientist, 
who spent some months in California 
during the Exposition year. The lines 
show not only the strong social con- 
victions of their author, but his abiding 
vitality, as they were written on his 
eighty-third birthday. Since writing 
them Dr. Gulick has returned to his 
home in Honolulu.—Los Gatos Idea. 


“We are borne on the swell of the 
tides that are ever around us—the rush 
of the centuries down the strange circles 
of time. To regions unknown the vast 
currents are sweeping us on, through the 
struggle and strife that holds sway in the 
work of the world, and through tumult 
and war that now frenzy the nations of 
earth, 


“A cure must be found, for each country 
now fights for new markets and colonies 
over the sea where their goods may be 
sold. Dread hunger and want are their 
fate, when their stores are well filled and 
their factories close, having more than 
their people can buy. 


“We would break this strange spell 
which now holds both the East and the 
West. If tools are producing so much 
that the laborers starve, let the laborers 
rise and combine for the owning of tools, 
and the owning of all that the tools they 
now use may produce. If more is on 
hand than is needed for use or exchange, 
they can rest a few hours each day and 
read books, or hear music, or some may 
write books, or paint pictures or invent 
the best things. New incentives will 
thus come, and new joy in life’s work. 


“When shall we see our vast industries 
moving in peace? When all who take 
part shall be sharing together the fruits of 
their work. The light of that blessed 


- day dawns as the workers gain. strength 


and unite in their purpose to give an 
one a free chance.” 
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Tel, 2478. Box 951 


GIEY MILL 
COP) 


C O:NaleBR AsGuisOLRssSt. 
Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 

LIME and CEMENT: RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. ; 
Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 
models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 


“The Old Town Pump” 


Quench your thirst with a stein of 


GOOD OLD-FASHIONED 


Root Beer 


For sale only by 


HENRY ALLEN 
Masonic Building, 
Corner of Hotel and Alakea Streets 


Telephone 2571 RE OmBoxl323 
Cable Address, Watumull 
Head Office, Manila, P. I. 


East Indian Store 
DHARAMDAS & WATUMULL 


Direct Importers of: 

Indian, Cashmere, Ceylon, Philip- 
pine, Chinese and Japanese Embroid- 
eries and Curios; Oriental Rugs, 
Carved Ivories, Mand-made Linen 
Laces, and Manila Hats. 


1150 Fort Street Blaisdell Bldg. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Milton § Parsons 
EXCLUSIVE MILLINERS 


Individuality in women’s dress begins 
We see to it that no 
Each is dis- 


with -the hat. 
two models are alike. 
tinctive and in perfect taste. 


Pantheon Bldg. Fort St. Tel. 3088. 


A New Billy Sunday 


American journalists in Japan are send- 
ing home picturesque accounts of the Jap- 
anese Billy Sunday. Japan has often been 
called imitative, and this Japanese preacher 
has quite openly and confessedly appro- 
priated the methods and manners which 
impressed him when he listened to Mr, 
Sunday in the United States. 


The man in question is Rev. H. S. Ki-- 


mura. Mr. Kimura is a graduate of the 
Moody Institute in Chicago and an or- 
dained minister of the Church of Christ in 
Japan, which includes all the mission work 
of the various Presbyterian boards in that 
empire. Mr. Kimura knew Dwight L. 
Moody, and after his ordination sought to 
carry Moody’s evangelistic spirit into all 
his work. In the years he has been preach- 
ing in Japan he has been unusually suc- 
cessful in drawing his unevangelized coun- 
trymen into the Christian Church. He 
therefore entered with very great enthusi- 
asm into the plans initiated by John R. 
Mott on his last visit to Japan for a na- 
tional evangelistic campaign of three years’ 
duration in Japanese cities and towns. But 
having heard of Billy Sunday’s work in 
America, especially the Pittsburgh cam- 
paign of last year, Mr. Kimura determined 
to see what of new ways and means he 
could learn from Sunday for application in 
this great Christianizing effort in his own 
land. 

He arrived in this country in time to 
hear Sunday preach in Denver last autumn, 
and was overpoweringly impressed by the 
force of the sermons he listened to. To 
study the:-American further, Kimura fol- 
lowed Sunday to Des Moines and heard 
him in every sermon of his campaign there 
for three weeks. “Then he started back to 
Japan. In April he was ready to begin 
work on a new basis—completely “‘Sunday- 
ized.” A great tent which he secured he 
pitched in the immediate vicinity of the 
houses of parliament in Tokyo, and there 
he has been preaching since, engaging the 
constantly increasing attention of the peo- 
ple of Tokyo. 

Those who have heard both Sunday and 
Kimura say that Kimura has accomplished 
a very striking reproduction of Sunday’s 
manners. Like Sunday, he rushes back 
and forth. across the platform, gesticulates 
wildly, twists and crouches in dozens of 
extreme attitudes, and shouts out his ac- 
cusations, challenges, and invitations with 
intense force. Sometimes when his voice 
fails he uses a megaphone. The Japanese 


.language apparently does not admit as much 


scope for slang as there is in American 
speech, but Kimura goes as far as he can in 
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McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 
16: MER GH-AN.-T..S.2_ RB Eabae 


Honolulu, Hawaii. 


K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 


BUILDER 
House Moving — Well Boring 
Stone Work. 


602 Beretania St. Tel. 3236. 


Pomona College 


Claremont, ..Los ..Angeles, ..County, 
California 

JAMES ARNOLD BLAISDELL, D. D., 
President 


The largest institution west of the 
Rocky Mountains devoted to exclu- 
sively collegiate work. Admission to 
Phi Beta Kappa, the national honor 
society, and the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnae, recent guarantees of 
its standards, Broadly Christian, co- 
educational. Freshman class limited 
to 200 members, 100 men and 100 
women. The selection is made on the 
basis of character, scholarship and 
purpose. Harly application advised, 
as the number of applicants exceeds 
the number that can be received. 


Address The Secretary 


Simian 
YOKOHAMA 
OPE CIE 

ALL 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
S. AWOKI, Manager. 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 
Carpenter 
Contractor, Builder and Painter 
No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 2642. 
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that direction, and puts his message con- 
tinually in the. vernacular of the streets. 
Like. Sunday, he asks converts forward to 
shake his hand.— The Continent. 
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A Michigan editor received some verses 
with the following note of explanation: 
“These lines were written fifty years ago 
by one who has, for a long time, slept in 
his grave merely for pastime.” 


Some one asked Whistler if he was ac- 


quainted with King Edward. He said, 
“No, I have not that pleasure.” “But the 
King says. he knows you.” “Qh, well,” 


responded Whistler, “you know he’s al- 
ways bragging.’ 


The liquor interests have put out books 
and considerable pamphlet literature to 
serve their purpose. Some of these are 
very misleading to unsuspecting readers, 
particularly as several of the writers claim 
to be clergymen. Judging from the quan- 
tity of such material addressed to THE 
FrieND, Hawaii is a well-worked section. 


Only once again until the year 2000 
will Easter come as late as this year, and 


that will be in 1943. 
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THE HOTEL BAR—WHAT IS IT. 


A bar to Heaven, a door to Hell: 
Whoever named it, named it well. 


A bar to manliness and wealth, 

A door to want and. broken health; 
A bar to honor, pride and fame, 

A door to sin, and grief, and shame. 


A bar to hope, a bar to prayer, 

A door to darkness and despair; 

A bar to honored, useful life, 

A door of brawling, senseless strife. 


A bar to all that’s true and brave, 
A door to every drunkard’s grave; 
A bar to joys that home imparts, 

A door to tears and aching hearts. 


A bar to Heaven, a door to Hell; 
Whoever named it, named it well. 


From the War Cry, Jan 22, 1916. 


Me Me Me 
“° “ “ 


Hiloites are rejoicing in the decision of 
Rev. George Laughton to continue: as 
pastor of the First Foreign Church. Mr. 
Laughton was offered the pastorship of 
Dr. Aked’s church in San Francisco, Dr. 
Aked having decided to remain for an ex- 
tended period in Europe. 
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CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha = 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 


PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A.B., Principal), 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 
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The Royal Hawanan Hotel 
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Located in beautiful grounds, exemplifying 
the gorgeous flora of the tropics, is a lovely 


spot and is conveniently near to the city. 


Broad verandas, balconies, or sun parlors 
are attached to every one of the extensive 
range of buildings, which are especially de- 


signed to meet the climatic conditions. 


It is operated on the European plan (rates 
$1.50 per day, up), and is within a few 
steps of the Alexander Young Cafe. 
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SAYEGUSA 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS “OF ARF 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


CHINA STOVES 
GLASSWARE REFRIGERATORS 
SILVERWARE KITCHEN 
CUTLERY UTENSILS 


For a quarter of a century W. W. 
Dimond & Co. Ltd., has been acknowl- 
edged THE HOUSE OF HOUSE- 
WARE. We are “specialists” in our 
lines. Our friends will attest to our 
efficient service. 


W.W. DIMOND & GO., Lid. 


“The House of Housewares” 


53-65 King Street, Honolulu. 


Tel. 1467. P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H: 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young P»;:Ilding, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
F : IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.Lu.u, T. H. 
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EVENTS. 


JANUARY. 


2. Attractive new home of Y. W. C. A. 
dedicated. Nurses training school is an- 
nounced for Queen’s Hospital. Annual re- 
port of Judge Whitney shows 238 divorces 
granted during 1915; 4,097 boys and 3,137 
girls reporting to probation officers. News 
reaches Honolulu of drowning of entire 
family of eight at Puulehu, Maui, as a 
result of flood from heavy rains. C.’ H. 
Rally at Kawaialiao Church honors Dr. 
Francis E. Clark, father of Christian En- 
deavor. Scout Commissioner Jas. A. Wilder 
reviews movement at evening service at 
Central Union Church. 

8. Annual report of Board of Health 
shows death rate among whites in this 
Territory as result of white plague less 
than in any other portion of U. S., though 
in 1915 there was an increase of 3.7 per 
cent over cases reported previous year. 

4. Dr. Hodgins buys beautiful home of 
W. M. Gifford. Lorrin Andrews, returning 
from mainland, says fame of Hawaij has 
spread over mainland. Mrs. Francis H. 
Clark, speaker at Woman’s Board, describes 
in most interesting way a visit to the 
home of the Apostle Paul. Constitution 
and by-laws of Board, which have done 
service for forty-five years, read at meet- 
ing with a view to changes. 

5. Minnie E. Finnegan, declared by 
Prince Henry of Prussia to be “America’s 
most interesting girl,” in Honolulu to re- 
cover health. Whirlwind Y. M. membership 
campaign, in which nine rival makes of au- 
tomobiles competed, brings in 210 new mem- 
bers in 100 minutes. National Security 
Committee appoints Kuhio and Sidney M. 
Ballou Hawaiian representatives at Wash- 
ington convention. Community council of 
all the islands is new plan proposed by 
Chamber of Commerce in annual report. 

6. High Chiefess Grace Kamaikui Wahine- 
kaili, cousin of the late Queen Emma, dies 
of pneumonia. Mr. and Mrs. Francisco 
M. Mattos come from: Kauai with recently 
born triplets to seek government aid at 
hands of Pinkham. 

7. Territorial Treasurer McCarthy says 
present is best time to refund bonds fall- 
ing due in 1918 and 1920; difficult to fore- 
tell what may happen to disturb the money 
market in next few years. 
Spring of Berkeley, Cal., and Dr. John C. 
Pedon of Queen’s Hospital, are dismissed 
from court after fine of $3850 is imposed 
for ‘furious and heedless driving.” Couple 
in automobile knocked down Mrs. Geo. H. 
Moore on Pali Road and failed to render 
assistance. Mrs. Moore dead as result of 
accident. 


8. Epidemic of measles keeps Board of 
Health busy. Punahou school announces 
plan to keep record of health of pupils. 
Stanley Livingston, in charge of new cafe- 
teria lunch plan, hopes attractive food 


Miss Dorothy © 
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Wing Wo Tai & Co. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS 
AND ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


Fai GRO. ER TESS 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Kuren- 
watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 3441 


Kukui Jewelry Mounted 
in 14 Karat Gold 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN SOUVENIR SPOONS 


Vierra Jewelry Co., 


LIMITED 


113 Hotel St. 


Cunha Music 
Company 


SHEET MUSIC 
UKULELES 


Victor Talking Machines 
and Records 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


78S. King St. 


P. O. Box 1304 
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Phone 1887. P. O. Box. 828 


-H, Afong Co. 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
TRUNKS AND 
SUIT CASES 


Hats Blocked and Cleaned 


Hotel and Bethel Sts. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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W. W. AHANA & 6O,, Ltd. 
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Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 { 
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BIG BARGAINS IN NARROW SHOES FOR 
WOMEN. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
“and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 
Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOE CO, 
1005 Nuuanu 
Sa) ear King 


J M. WHITNEY, MD. DDS. 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
-H. M. KUEFFER 


Successor to 


W. BEAKBANE 


Fort St., near Beretania 
Visiting Cards 
Business Cards 
At Home Cards 
- Wedding Invitations 
and.. Announcements. 


“And all Social Stationery in the 
Lates and Best Approved Styles. 
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will do away largely with candy and soda 
water cart evil. Rapid Transit Co. given 
legal authority to increase capitalization; 
government loses injunction suit instituted 
by governor to restrain company from 
issuing additional stock to amount of 
$392,500 on every count. President Mrs. 
FF. J. Lowrey, Vice-President Mrs. L. A. 
Thurston and Secretary-Treasurer Mrs. W. 
L. Morse re-elected at annual meeting of 
Outdoor Circle; society now has 380 mem- 
bers. 

9. War Department orders many changes 
in local posts; son of Gen. Miles among 
those ordered to Hawaii. 

14. Brown-Curry evangelistic series ends at 
Central Union Church. Remarkably successful 
campaign results in nearly one thousand con- 
fessions and renewals of faith. 

15. Edmond Melanphy dies after lingering 
illness. 

16. Judge Dole’s term on Federal bench 
ends today; no intimation from Washington on 


reappointment.............. “Safety First” placards in 
four languages are placed in electric cars of 
city. / 


17. Queen Liliuokalani writes letter express- 
ing sympathy for Belgium’s queen and endors- 
ing Hawaii’s Christmas gift.........Liliuokalani re- 
tains counsel opposingsuit recently instituted. in 
her name by Delegate Kuhio. 

18. _Detective Hutton Waialee 
schools and outlines necessary reforms; Hutton 
possible successor to Hugh Tucker, principal of 
industrial school. 

19. Local letter carriers fail in efforts to gain 
admission to benefit: association of Letter Car- 
riers, in face of request to assist dependents. 
Contrary to the opinions of many eminent phy- 
sicians who have visited here, chief medical 
examiner, Dr. W. A. Armour, declares Hawaii 
“unhealthy place.” Fight for 
benefit association to be continued........ Hawaiian 
Board Day at Central Union Church, with 
President F. J. Lowrey presiding. Speakers, 
Rey. F. S. Scudder, superintendent of Japanese 
work; Rev. Norman Schenck, superintendent of 
Chinese work, and Rev. T. F. Anderson, mis- 
speaking peoples on 


surveys 


admission to 


sionary among Spanish 
Hawaii. 

20. Public meeting at Punahou called to hear 
both sides of proposed military training.............. 
Government opens fine new market for sale of 
island products. 

21. President of Bell Telephone system an- 
nounces plan for aerophone system here; Ha- 
waii important link in great aerochain................ 
Children players make first appearance at the 
Opera House........ Capt. P. B. Malone, U.S.A., 
principal orator at banquet given by Sons and 
Daughters of American Revolution. 

22. Civic Center now assured by selection of 
Irwin site. Entire city block opposite capitol 
to be included in federal building, location se- 
lected by treasury department.......... Paul Super, 
general secretary of Y.M.C.A., announces plan 
to leave Honolulu in February to enter broader 
field of “Y’” endeavor; probable station Mount 
Clair, New Jersey. 


Tel. 315. T. HARADA, Mgr. 


Sanko Co. 


Sanko Building, Nuuanu Street, corner 
Vineyard, Honolulu, T. H. 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, 
PAPER HANGERS, PAINTERS 
AND CEMENT-WORKERS. 
Expert Miniature Gardeners. 


Dealers in 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISH, 
HARDWARE AND PAPERS. 
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LWOLVON 


The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
Special Pride 
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ELKS’ BLDG. -TEL:.1751 


WETTED 


to take pictures now that in the fu- 
ture will be priceless. Kodaks at all 
prices. 
Honolulu Photo Supply Co. 
Fort Street. 
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Telephone 1491. 177 King St. 


Eatesis 


J. ABADIE’S 


: FRENCH 
: LAUNDRY 


Branch office Union St. 
Tel. 2919 


i palios Paden Dalsen 


EeSeenecest 


Phone 1961 ~—C€E. R. BATH 


For promtp attention to plumbing 
repairs. 
PRICES RIGHT 


Estimates furnished for installa- 
tion of Plumbing and Sheet Metal 
work. Also Agent for 
THE JOHN DOUGLASS CLOSET 

HARRISON BLOCK 


Beretania St. near Fort St. 


Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd. 
1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


TONG 
S A N G Clothes 


to Order 


and 


Tailor 


Guaranteed 


to Fit. 


22 HOTEL STREET 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
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Fukumura & Waiamau 
ARCHITECTS. 


fe ate ¢, 
we me Me 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON ALL. 
CLASSES OF WORK. 


PERSPECTIVE WORK 
A SPECIALTY, 


° 


Second Floor, Waity Building. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
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1) am eee 
The Sweet Shop 


On Hotel Street, furnishes the best 
a-la-Carte meals in town at 
moderate prices. 

HOME MADE CANDIES and 
ICE CREAM our Specialty. 

See us for Catering. 


THE SWEET SHOP 


On Fort St. an exclusive ice cream 

parlor and Candy Store. 

Dainty Luncheonettes served all day 

and evening. Hot and Cold Drinks. 
Try us and you will be pleased. 


i 


40080800 
TT | 


Cable Address “Quino,’ Honolulu 
Telephone 1444 


E. W. QUINN 


Modern Plumbing 


Plumbing Supplies and Bath Room, 
Gas Fitting, Hot Water Heat- 
ing, Tiling and Sheet 
Metal Work. 

Sole Agent. for Lorain Steel Stoves 
and. Ranges. 


28-34-42 Pauahi Street, 
HONGLULU Lobe 


Telephone 1713 


Honolulu Chinese 
Chop Suey House 


Chop Suey and Oriental Dishes 
Tables may be reserved by telephone 


93 NORTH KING STREET 
Between Maunakea and Smith 


HONOLULU - - HAWAII 


Hawalian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fettil- 


izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 
Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


Metropolitan Meat 


Market 


ANTONE LOUIS, Manager. 
Our large shipping business is quite 
independent of our family trade. We 
endeavor to keep both phases of our 
business at top notch. 


50-60 S. King St. 


Tel. 3445 


H. Hackfeld & Co., Ltd. 


| SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 


MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS OF GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


Agents for Pacific Mail S. S. Co, American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Co., and all principal 
Trans-Atlantic Liners. 


MAIN OFFICE, HONOLULU, T. H. 
New York Office - - - - 82 Wall St. 
San Francisco Office - - 310 Sansome St. 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


NIPPU JIJI CO., LTD. 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 
Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 
Afternoon Edition Daily. 


Hotel St., nr Nuuanu, Honolulu, T. H. 
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lf You 

Are Wise 

you will think of future as 

well as present needs. * 
Begin by opening a saving 

account with this bank. 

Banking by mail, nai 2 2 interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAll, Ltd. 


Honolulu: 


E. O. HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
smeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory 


—>——— 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders. 


DRINK 


‘Cascade’ 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wis., Ld. 


- Sole Agents. . 


Telephone 2270. 


THE FRIEND 


The Baldwin Pational Rank 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 
AND RECORDS. 


We are sole 
agents for the 
Weber, 
Chickering, 

| Kroeger and 
Kreiter Pianos; 
i also the com- 
plete line o* 
Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrom Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


Seneca Cameras 


COMBINE ALL THAT 

IS LATEST AND BEST 

IN CAMERA MANU- 
FACTURE. 


Light in weight, compact, 
strong and attractive, they 
are unquestionably superior 
to any other camera made. 
We.carry all sizes, with the 
necessary films and accessor- 
les. 


Hawatian News Co., 
LIMITED 


YouNG BLpc. 


There is no better playmate 
for boy or girl than the 


SENECA ScoUT CAMERA 


The Seneca’s ‘little brother.’ 


Moderate in price. 


1h] 


(= BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co, 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau-. Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin EOCOMIOr YS: Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—HE. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, IN 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


We Are Agents 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. 
“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 
“Nemo” and “R & G”’ Corsets, 


**Delinea- 


““Butterick”” Pub- 


“Butterick” Patterns, 


tor” and all the 
lications. 


N. 5. Sachs Dry Goods Co., Lid. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation, 
Hawaiian Sugar Co., Kahului Railsoad Co., 
Kauai Railway Co., and McBryde Sugar Co., 
Ltd. 

OFFICRES: J. P. Cooke, President; W. M. 
Alexander, First Vice-President; J. R. Galt, 
Seconh Viie-President; W. O. Smith, Thirn 
Vire-President; J. Waterhouse, ‘Treasurer; 
John Guild, Serretary; D.B. Murdorh, Auditor. 

DIRECTORS: ~ A. L.-Castle, F. C. Atherton, 
H. A. Baldwin, C. R. Hemenway. 


Henry H. WiLLtaMs 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of. Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


1374 NUUANU STREET. 


Residence, 1374 Nuuanu. ; 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 
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BERBER Ree ee eee Consolidated Soda 
6 a Water Works Co. 
, 
e = | The von HAMM YOUNG LIMITED. 
= Love’s Bakery © mM sae 
re ——————————S. , Company, Limited. “3 
Honolulu and Hilo. Telephone 2171. 
= 
s Bread and Cakes = nie Works sie Fort Street 
a FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
8 1134 Nuuanu St. Agents for Packards, Cadillacs, 2p eae 
a i: Buick d Dod Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 
= = uicks and Dodges. 
mA jeerase Beer ee " United States Tires, Michelin DISTILLED WATER 
a ei Tires, also complete line of auto- And all Popular Drinks. 
og Telephone 1431. ~ mobile accessories. Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
| s Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 
BEHRHHBBHBHEBEEHBHBHEE GG 
OSH HawaiianTrustés. Japanese 
u ng Oe€S LIMITED. B 
Fire, Marine, Life and azaar 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. reg 
Plate Glass, Employers’ LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
papas cat SA ORIENTAL GOODS 
White Buck with Rubber Soles 923 FORT STREET, Ne ale St 
$5.00. Safe Deposit Bullding. Ht 
PHONE 1470. FORA ous 


Manufacturer’s ; Opposite Catholic Church. 
SHOeStOre ALLEN & ROBINSON 
pee pa es You can find a 


= Regal Shoe 
Lumber and Building Material, 


OFFICE SUSPLY CO, ltd. 


to suit you, no matter what may be 


Builders’ Hardware, 
DEALERS IN ‘TYPEWRITERS, ous requirements as 9 fit, style oe 
FILING CABINETS Paints, Oils, size. We make a specialty of family 
: orders. 
BLANK Books and Etc. 
OFFICE STATIONERY. REGAL SHOE STORE 


55 Queen Street : : Honolulu Fort at Hotel. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


jEwers«cooke.a | The First National Bank of Hawaii 


CAPITAL, $500,000, AT HONOLULU. SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $269,000 
LUMBER, ge | oe Sao 
DIRECTORATE: 
BUILDING L. T. PECK, Prest. H. M. von HOLT, Vice-Prest. RUDOLF BUCKLY, Cashier 
MATERIALS, G. N. WILCOX, G. P. CASTLE, J. L, McLEAN. 


WALL PAPERS, 


MIXED PAINTS, z GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit, Travel- 
Etc.. Etc —_ ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all parts of the world. 
if : 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


United States Government Depositary 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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SEE LOVE We are Sole Agents MONUMENTS 
for the 
REXALL OF GRANITE, NATIVE STONE 
IN rae fl EY REMEDIES OR ENDURING BRONZE. 
Any material in fact, known to the 


each one is sold under 


trade. 
opp. Union Grill, when you want your d positive gudrantee. We will be glad to submit designs 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage and talk prices. 


atended to. ATV TRANSFER fy | Benson, Smith & Co.,Ltd. J. C. AXTELL 


EB. O-Box 662 1048 Alakea St. 
Phone 1281. JAS. H. LOVE. The REXALL Store 


Hl f Wich uf | PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. GOODYEAR TIRES 

| For Automobiles, Motortrucks, 
Maha. one | 
° 9 Motorcycles and Bicyles. 


| Hote! Street. an Ag 
a | Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. MONOGRAM 


L OILS AND GREASES 
EADING JEWELERS. “Nature’s perfect lubricant” 
Fs Ft vs 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. VULCANIZING 
: Wholesale and Retail 
GOLD anp BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR alle ee eee 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES erchant an akea Streets. 
SILVERSMITHS. GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. _ 
é . Honolulu. Telephone 4688 
8 ot Telephone 2518 Kapiolani Bldg. 2 2 : 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 At Ye Sign of Ye Free Air.” 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honolutu iron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


5 


Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers 
 & Rugs and Curtains # 
Telephone 2ill Honolulu, H. T. 


aN 


A 
iy 


y 


‘a 


We 


Wie 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
. Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
eelsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 

HONOLULU, T. H. 


Nant ya 


Electric Light Baths and Massage 


Help Nature Maintain Your Health 
Sanitarium Treatment Rooms 


MR. AND MRS. I. N. BARTHOLOMEW 
Hawaiian Hotel Phone 2347 


QNETOMYAETO TOTO GN TOETONITOXITONITOVITOXETONITOXETO\ITOVATONITOXITOXITOXITONITOITONITONIION ONION 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, Hawaiian Board Book Rooms Reward Cards: 
English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- Corner Merchant and Alakea Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
yi C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 


-guese, Russian and Spanish. nr and silver. 
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OFFICES: 
STANGENWALD “BUH DIEN Goes eee eee gee eee BN HONOLULUS =I. 4H. 
MEHLHORN “BUTEDING Wie )o ie ee oe en ee ee ee ee SEATTLE, WASH. 
BZ WAITED | SR ECE Tee ae ees ea eee no NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ALASKA COMMERCIAL “BULL DUNG Wg eee SAN FRANCISCO, .CAL. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 


JaeIPL E@OO KE vay ee a aN eS Lie pee ae ee | eee ep eae President 


We Mi ALE XAINGDE RE Bie ee Be ree ee Sr nea eo First Vice-President 
Jo RYGALT A no de. Sie le) dog) Bie > eee Ome ee | see: Second Vice-President 
WO. SMPTE eh eee ee eee ee ee Third. Vice-President 
WATERHOUSE 2202 picccscceptea es ce es eee eee | ae ae ee - Freasurer 
JOHN: -GUELD "er Sy een See See ee er eee Secretary 
BY AS SB ALA WAN Se ee kN eee ate eee oe SORES Sees Mean SC Director 
Ab SI @CASTSRE te: Jenn Tae oN ra ela pera UB Tang. Cie etre are Director 
FeC ee tA GIB RRO IN $85 oer eE RR EGE St R eRe Re Bee as ie nce ee ae es ieee Sr ee Director 
og Rae HT MEIN WAY gcse sek a ae ais Nt te a eee ee Director 


Sugar Factors, Commission Merchants 
and Insurance Agents 


AGENTS FOR 


) Hawaiian Commercial and Sugar Company Kauai Railway Company, Ltd. 
= Haiku Sugar Company Honolua Ranch 
xo} Paia Plantation Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
33 Maui Agricultural Company American Central Insurance Company 
oe) Hawaiian Sugar Company The Home Insurance Company, New York 
83 McBryde Sugar Company, Ltd. New Zealand Insurance Company 
5 Kahuku Plantation Company General A. F. & L. Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
32 Kauai Fruit and Land Company, Ltd. German Alliance Insurance Association 
~ Kahului Railroad Company Switzerland Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. 
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: Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd. 
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THE FRIEND 


By W. D. Westervellt 


IPumalhou’s Diamond Julbillee IPilams 
As Outlined by ALBERT F. JUDD 


Editorials 
oO 


Peace, sPe4cc,. But There Is No Peace. 


Hawaii and the Pork Barrel. 
The City Charter Again. 

Federal Council Year Book. 
A Dollar A Hole. 
Dr. Gulick’s Crusade. 
What’s In a Name. 
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Waterhouse 
Trust Co., 


Ltd. 


es st 


Real Estate 


Js 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


& 


Fire, Life, 
Bond and Auto 
[nsurance 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO ESTATES, 
INVESTMENTS AND 
SECURITIES OF 
ALL KINDS 


Safe Deposit 
Boxes 


+t 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets ; Honolulu 
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Guardian Trust C 
uUardian ({Frus ompany, 
LIMITED 
Aims to faithfully serve the interests of its clients. Acts as Trustee, Executor, Ad- 
ministrator, Guardian or Agent for Estates or Individuals. Conducts Stock and Bond, 


Investment, Real Estate and Insurance Departments. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS ARE 


W. O. Smith - - - - - President W. W. Chamberlain - - - Treasurer 
A. F. Judd = - - First Vice-President J. Waterhouse - - - - - Director 
W. F. Dillingham, Second Vice-President W. J. Forbes - - - - - Director 
A. -F. Afong - - - - = Secretary S. A. Baldwin) - - - - - Director 


Offices: Stangenwald Building, Honolulu. 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
H. L. KERR BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


IARC EHlGnE Gar Established in 1858. 
& Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 


ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


312-314 McCandless Bldg. Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
Honolulu, AP JBL. and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 


Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 
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THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD. 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- Have Your 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 


7x! 


(6X1 


fe 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; . cS 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London Calling Cards s 
Guarantee and Accident Co. is 
Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, : d a 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing an K 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. fe 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. . . ie 
Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. [nvitations ie 
Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 4 
an Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. ENGRAVED % 
San Francisco Office, 260 California St. % 
Cable address, “Draco.” by ie 
is 
The h ¢ 
erly § 
B. F. Dillingham Co. Wall& Doug \ oak 
= bs 

LIMITED. re 

st 
Financial, Insurance and Commission C . : 
Agents. ii A ae S 
Inen LAWN 
STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


The Correct Writing 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446. 
HONOLULU - .-- - HAWAITI- 5 AMZ raxiven! evi vevi 
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THE FRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - $1.00 per year 


Address business. letters 
checks, ete., payable to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


Miss E. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mgr. 


and make 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chief 


Frank S. Scudder Managing Editor 

Orramel H. Gulick Theodore Richards 

Paul Super Miss E. V. Warinner 

A. A. Ebersole Dr. R. D. Williams 

Wm. D. Westervelt Walter F. Frear 
Norman C. Schenck. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hatait, 
as second class matter, under act of Oongress 
of March 8, 1879. 


PEACE. PEACE,” BUT THERE 71S 
NO PEACE. 


RESIDENT WILSON’S address be- 
fore the League to Enforce Peace, as 
reported in the press here is a distinct dis- 
appointment. Compared with the noble 
utterance of Sir Edward Grey, recently 
published, it seems to show that the two 
men move on a totally different moral 
plane in their outlook upon the present 
European conflict. Some of the proposi- 
tions put forth by the President are so 
totally below the realm upon which the 
struggle has been lifted as to make a pa- 
triot somewhat ashamed of their being of- 
fered by our chief executive. Perhaps, how- 
ever this was to have been expected. Eu- 
rope is being forced by the war to take 
stock of the very highest values. The fight- 
ing peoples are being born through hard 
tribulation into something very like the 
Kingdom of God. That this is true of the 
Germanic peoples is not evident upon the 
surface, because public opinion in the Teu- 
tonic empires is suppressed, but now and 
again a word fights its way into the outer 
world and bears tragic testimony to the 
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revolution through which many minds are 
passing and which is the promise of a new 
free Germany after the close of the war. 
Among the Allies, however, the conviction 
that they are fighting the battle of human- 
ity is regnant everywhere. Sir Edward 
Grey’s sentences are worthy of being carved 
deep in the consciousness of all living men. 


“We are fighting the German idea of the 
wholesomeness — almost desirability — of ever 
recurrent war. We want a settled peace 
throughout Europe which will be a guarantee 
against aggressive war. Germanhy’s philosophy 
is that a settled peace spells disintegration, de- 
generacy and the sacrifice of the heroic quali- 
ties in the human character. Such philosophy, 
if it is to survive as a practical force, means 
eternal apprehension and unrest. It means ever 
increasing armaments. It means arresting the 
development of mankind along lines of culture 
and humanity. We are fighting this idea. We 
do not believe in war as the preferable method 
of settling disputes between nations. We be- 
lieve in negotiations. We have faith in inter- 
national canferences. These two methods of 
settling international disputes—the method of 
negotiation and the method of war—I ask you 
to consider in the light of this struggle. Do 
you not see the disaster of the war method 
conclusively shown? How much better would 
have been a conference or a reference to The 
Hague in 1914 than what has happened since 
industry and commerce have been dislocated, 
millions of men slain, maimed and _ blinded, 
international hatred deepened and _ intensified, 
and the very fabric of civilization menaced. 
We should be glad to see the German people 
as free as we ourselves want to be free and 
as we want the other nationalities of Europe 
and of the world to be free. We believe that 
the German people, when once the dreams of 
world empire cherished by pan-Germanism are 
brought to nought, will insist upon the control 
of its government, and in this lies the hope 
of secure freedom and national independence 
in Europe, for a German democracy will not 
plot and plan war.” 


This conception of the meaning of the 


‘ present conflict is becoming prevalent in 


Europe. To democratize the entire conti- 
nent and to organize all the nations there- 
in forever against armed conflict is seen to 
be the cosmic aim of this war. ‘This phil- 
osophy of the present cataclysm is consist- 
ent with faith in the rule of a God of love 
over the course of human history. And as 
the sacrifices made by the nations in this 
war grow greater, the consecration of the 
survivors to the cause of humanity is be- 
coming deeper. It will not be long before 
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this spirit of sacrifice for human welfare 
will drive the militarists from power in 
Germany and Austria and soon thereafter 
will sweep the bureaucrats out of control 
in Russia. When this shall have been done 
in the Teutonic countries it will be time to 
talk peace. Before that, so-called peace will 
mean nothing but subsequent renewal of 
the same useless struggle. Until such a 
peace is secured all projects like the Ford 
crusade, the woman’s movement to end the 
war, and gratuitous advice from the Ameri- 
can President are fighting the stars in their 
courses. Movements like the first two, 
which have no governmental significance, 
do good because they reveal the peaceful 
heart of America and stir sentiments of 
brotherhood in all nations, but they do not 
and should not help end the war until the 
providential purpose in it be reached. The 
men at the front in Europe realize that the 
fight must go on till the war spirit is 
erushed forever, just as our civil war had 
to last until the spirit of disunion was once 
for all exorcised. Indeed, the war for the 
American Union was a close analog of 
the present European struggle. To en- 
deavor to end the war before this consum- 
mation seems like opposing human progress. 
All honor to the leading statesmen 
among the Allies who see this truth as 
Lincoln saw his truth. The enthronement 
of the principle of human unity has been 
costing Europe dear and it will cost more. 
The mills of God are grinding exceedingly 
small, but the crucifixion of a continent 
will save mankind. Hence, hands off so 
far as America is concerned. We have no 
right to interfere—no moral right, because 
we are not suffering. In fact, everything 
in our nation today points the warning that 
because we are not suffering, because we 
are profiting by the woes of Europe, we 
are in danger of losing our own soul. Our 
statesmen are not even silent in the pres- 
ence of this birth of a new world—all but 
one of them. For a time it looked as 
though President Wilson, with his firm 
stand against larger armaments, might lead 
the nation to higher ground and help it to 
range itself beside Europe in this fight 
against war. But in an evil moment he 


-lost faith, and his daily pratings now anent 


“agoression attempted toward us,” “Amer- 
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ica first,” “fighting for our rights” and an 
augmented army and navy prove that he 
has fallen into the same slough of militar- 
ism as that in the deeper regions of which 
Col. Roosevelt is floundering. No one of 
the talking men mentioned for the next 
presidency has begun to conceive of the 
moral heights to which the European con- 
flict is leading the great men of that conti- 
nent. What about Justice Hughes? He 
has said nothing. Does his silence mean 
something more than the duty incumbent 
upon him as a judge of our Supreme 
Court? Is it also the quietude developed 
in the presence of a vision of a great ideal ? 
Let us hope so. America never so much 
needed a moral leader, one in sympathy 
with the new era of peace, one strong 
enuf to tell his countrymen that the Eu- 
ropean war lays upon America the duty of 
preparing for the great centripetal move- 
ment in human history, one who will con- 
duct them, not back to the past of militar- 
ism, but forward to the pacifism of organ- 
ized humanity. 


~, 


HAWAII AND THE PORK 
BARREL. 


How easy it is to see the mote in a 
brother’s eye and never sense one’s own 
beam! We condemn the waste and ex- 
travagance of Congress in voting the 
dredging of impossible harbors, the loca- 
tion of army posts at points which are a 
military joke and the needless multiplica- 
tion of naval stations, but when it comes 
te spending the nation’s money in Hawaii 
it-is all hurrah boys! A case in point is 
the military highway round Oahu. Any 
indication that Congress is likely to appro- 
priate money for such a project is hailed 
most. gleefully. It never seems to occur 
to us that Oahu is the richest little pocket 
borough on earth, amply able to build its 
own belt road, which is absolutely neces- 
sary to its larger life and to the comfort 
and prosperity of its non-urban residents, 
and that in building this road for our own 
use we could make it available for any 
possible emergency Uncle Sam might ever 
face. No; if by any such frightful acci- 
dent as the European war our nation is 
driven into hysterics and can be hypnotized 
into voting thousands upon thousands ot 
dollars to give us Honolulans a ‘perfect 
automobile driveway and incidentally help 
our out-of-town fellow citizens to a more 
comfortable existence, why not? Why tax 
ourselves for what the mainlanders can be 
persuaded to do for us? Why not reap 
all the benefit we can from the war, mil- 
lions from sugar and any other such golden 


’ business. 
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crumbs as pay for our militia from the 
nation’s treasury or the building of roads 
which our local authorities are too politics- 
ridden to construct? Never mind if some 
of the burden falls upon the great mass ot 
the poor and hard-working throughout our 
ccuntry in the higher prices they have to 
pay for sugar or in the increase in the 
cost of living due to the enormously aug- 
mented appropriations for a preparedness 
against imaginary ills. It’s all grist that 
comes to our mill. For shame, rich, sel- 
fish Hawaii! At least the voice of THE 
FriEND shall be lifted up against this new 
demand for pork. Let us clean up our 
local government, introduce business to our 
politics and build our own roads with a 
glad invitation to Uncle Sam to use them 
whenever—and may that ever be a never 
—the war fiend may require him to do so. 
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THE, CETEY CHARTER AGAEN 


This time it is the Civic Federation, 
which many supposed dead, that has started 
ari agitation for an up-to-date form of mu- 
nicipal government for Honolulu. A new 
committee is at work on the project. Peri- 
odically we have these spasmodic gasps of 
virtue in our city. Early in 1913 the most 
thorogoing of them rocked our frame, and 
after many sessions of a very representative 
group of citizens appointed by the then 
Governor Frear, .a valuable charter was 
evolved just as the Legislature met. It 
was promptly shoved into a convenient 
waste basket, no one has ever known by 
whom. Last year came a far more pre- 
tentious convulsion. “The political moun- 
tain travailed and brought forth such a 
ridiculous mus that nothing has since been 
heard of it—smothered in public contempt. 
Will this latest offspring of civic righteous- 
ness do more? We await the outcome with 
Meantime all of us know that 
just as soon as the men busy piling up mil- 
lions here resolve that Honolulu needs a 
bona fide business government and must 
have a modern city-manager charter, we 
shall have it. ‘The financial chiefs may 
theoretically want it, but they don’t mean 
The way the child labor bill and 
the red light injunction bill were defeated 
last year tells the whole story.. There is 
no need of concerted opposition to smother 
a moral measure here. Let the Chamber 
ci Commerce legislative committee drop the 
reform and it sinks to Tophet as gently 
and silently as the dew from heaven smites 
a flower petal. When Honolulu’s business 
leaders get together and say we must have 
decent government here we shall have it 
Not before? We are not so sure of that. 
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Ili we had a strong middle class here we 
would not have to wait for our financial 
chiefs. In a few years we shall possess in 
cur fellow citizens of Oriental blood a 
nucleus of progressive, virile men and 
women who cannot be manipulated like the 
Hawaiians. Then for music, for they will 
form a new order of middle class in Ha- 
wail. It is a crying same that our busi- 
ness leaders do not see the handwriting on 
the wall and, by themselves taking the lead 
in developing a righteous public spirit, do © 
not train a body of patriotic citizens that 
shall act with them in making Hawaii 
politically the paradise it is physically. It 
can be done, and now is business’ great 
opportunity. 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL YEAR BOOK. 


This little volume ought to be on the 
desk of every editor, in every public library 
and within reach of every minister or pub- 
lic man who feels the need of having at 
hand condensed information concerning the 
Christian churches of the United States. 
Here we find not only denominational and 
missionary statistics, but also a great mass” 
of most valuable information concerning the 
work of the churches, educational and other 
institutions connected with them, inter- 
church organizations and activities, peace 
secieties and the like. ‘The book is edited 
by that veteran in the successful compila- 
tion of religious statistics, Rev. H. K. Car- 
roll, whose long experience insures accu- 
racy. The point of view is that of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, hence one of the most import- 
ant sections of the work is concerned with 
the organization and work of the Federal 
Council. ‘This adds a peculiar value to the 
handbook. We miss an index, tho the ar- 
rangement of the material facilitates fairly 
easy reference. “The work sells for 50 cents 
and is issued postpaid by the Missionary 
Fducation Movement, 156 Fith avenue. 
New York City. 
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A DOLLAR A HOLE: 


Judge Clemons certainly deserves the 
hearty thanks of every person who has, at 
times or regularly, to ride in any kind of 
vehicle except a trolley car over the streets 
of Honolulu. There has been a great scur- 
rying of gas company, the chief oftender 
against the public road welfare, and other 
parties to excise the “bumps.” There is 
no good name for these transverse valleys 
which seem a peculiar feature of Honolulu 
streets. Our fathers used here and there 
to run-a’ cross-road ridge on their high- 
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ways to turn aside rainwater, and called 
it a “thank-yer-marm.” But this valley- 
like obstacle to travel is a new invention 
of our local authorities, and for this species 
a somewhat irreverent acquaintance sug- 
gests a name which THE FRIEND does not 
care to print, but which is made up of the 
“th, Ist, 13th, 25th, 5th, 18th, 19th, 21st, 
16th and 5th letters of the alphabet. One 
thing is certain: the powers that be are 
tinding a way to fill up these valleys as 
well as some of the crater-like holes so 
characteristic of our roadways, and the peo- 
ple are very thankful to them. Recently 
one of our dailies stated that “last year 
Honolulu spent $272,000 on roadwork, ac- 
cording to figures quoted by a city official.” 
Singularly enough, one would-be authority 
estimates the number of holes in our pave- 
ments to be in the neighborhood of 270,000. 
Roughly speaking, this brings the cost of 
each hole to about one dollar. This is cer- 
tainly a notable achievement for our road- 
builders, who have something positive to 
show for their year’s work. One of our 


local courts seems to have upheld the con-. 


tention of an unfortunate driver cited be- 
fore the tribunal for taking the left city- 
ward drive on Kalakaua avenue. The suc- 
cessful plea was that the defendant drove 
his car along the only road there was, the 
space to the right of the grassed center 
being not a thorofare but a long strip of 
holes. That there is absolutely no excuse 


for these tiny craters (and they stud such 
streets in the congested district as Mer- 
chant, Richards, Maunakea, Pauahi and 
others) has been amply proved, since Judge 
Clemons issued his historic protest, by the 
way in which some of them have been filled 
up in certain localities. “The slipshod work 
done by our road department is finely illus- 
trated in the makai drive on Kalakaua ave- 
nue from just above where the car track 
enters on to the Moana Hotel. ‘This was 
made smooth in January, and in four 
months’ time has come to rival an a-a flow. 
In other words, all the money put upon 
this job was as good as thrown into the 
sea. Suppose the Supervisors had set aside 
ot the sum they spent $72,000 for repair- 
ing particularly impassible thorofares and 
had devoted $200,000 to putting in up-to- 
date concrete pavement, they could have 
built more than five miles of roadways of 
the width of thirty feet. It matters not 
much how the sum total annually available 
has to be divided if only a considerable part 
of it is invested in pavement that will stand 
for years. A policy that any sane business 
man would pursue would in ten years give 
us a model pavemented town, whereas the 
course followed for the past decade has re- 
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sulted in streets that resemble a congealed 
sea surface. The suggestion now under 
debate of bonding the city to install a sys- 
tem of permanent roads has much in its 
favor, provided the money be expc .ded 
honestly and economically. Many citizens 
have grave doubts whether the city govern- 
ment can be trusted to do this. We do not 
share this doubt, provided the expenditure 


be safeguarded in the line of contracting, 


out the job on terms that the Chamber of 
Commerce would approve. 
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DR. GULICK’S CRUSADE. 


We have just received from the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica three pamphlets, the author of which 
is Dr. Sidney L. Gulick. One of these, 
“A Comprehensive Immigration Policy and 
Program,” is a revision of a previous bro- 
chure on the same subject, and has been 
fully reviewed in these columns. We are 
glad to see in this revision the abandon- 
nient of the term “amalgamation” and the 
substitution for it of the term ‘“American- 
ization,” which THE Frienp has in this 
connection employed for years. The pres- 
ent agitation against hyphenated Americans 
throughout the Union is familiarizing peo- 
ple with exactly what is meant by Ameri- 
canization of aliens who desire to become 
citizens and of immigrants who have been 
naturalized. “This pamphlet is admirably 
arranged and illustrated so as to present 
Dr. Gulick’s program in the clearest way. 
We note only one obscure point, and that is 
as to whether American-born citizens of alien 
parents not naturalized are to serve as a 
part of the basis for calculating the five per 
They should so count 
of course. “The second pamphlet, ‘‘Asia’s 
Appeal to America,” is an excellent pre- 
sentation in condensed form of America’s 
treatment of China and Japan, with its 
bright and dark sides. It leads up to an 
appeal for justice towards both of these 
neighbors. It should be within reach of 
every one who desires at any time to re- 
fresh his memory on the subject of our 
Oriental record. The third pamphlet, 
“The Pacific Coast and the New Oriental 
Policy,’ deals with Dr. Gulick’s visit to 
the. Pacific Coast from July to December, 
1915, describes the work he did and gives 
some of its results. This is a most inter- 
esting setting forth of the change of senti- 
ment that has set in throughout the Pacific 
States towards the Japanese. A number of 
letters from prominent business and profes- 
sional men and a few labor leaders residing 
in California who endorse Dr. Gulick’s 
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program are printed. It is clear that a 
Juster sentiment is beginning to pervade the 
minds of California people. For this Dr. 
Gulick is largely responsible. Once let 
the Christian conscience of the citizens of 
the Pacific Coast be directed to the ques- 
tion of our relations with the Orient, and 
it is certain that our nation will begin to 
treat China and Japan honorably. We 
heartily:commend these three publications 
to every intelligent fellow citizen. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


How easy it is to invent a name, clap 
i¢ on to a man, and then fire away at the 
name. ‘The splendid contest on at present 
between preparedists and pacifists is a fine 
illustration. The preparedist has invented 
a mame, peace-at-any-price man, as a syno- 
nym for pacifist, and aims his guns at this 
mythical creation, his seventy-fiver being 
“there is something better than _ peace, 
namely, righteousness.” No peace advo- 
cate ever thot of wanting peace without 
righteousness, but that makes no difference 
to his opponent. He solemnly points his 
ordnance at the bogey and blazes away. 
There are, of course, all varieties of paci- 
fists, beginning with the Quaker who will 
die rather than fight and who by his record 
of hundreds of years’ service on_ behalf 
of the highest interests of mankind 
has proved his title to courage and 
nobility of nature. From this extreme, 
peace men range down to the type of 
whom Mr. C. H. Levermore of the 
World Peace Foundation is_ represen- 
tative. Conversely there are all sorts of 
preparedists. It is rather easy for paci- 
fists when contending with their opponents 
to read the idea militarist into the term 
preparedist, and think of them all as disci- 
ples of Bernhardi. ‘There are, of course, 
war supporters of this order in America. 


‘Among them Congressman Gardner of 


Massachusetts, who believes we ought to 
fight and must get ready for it, should per- 
haps be classed as quite thoroly Prussianized. 
At the other end of the preparedist linestands 
the patriot who advocates readiness, not for 
aggressive warfare, but only for defence, 
This moderate preparedist is hard to dis- 
tinguish from the moderate pacifist. A re- 
cent pamphlet by Mr. Levermore, whose 
position as Acting Chief Director of the 
World Peace Foundation guarantees his 
standing as a pacifist, illustrates the point of 
view of the moderate peace man. After lay- 
ing down several propositions which show 
the extreme improbability of war beingwaged 
against our country by a_ transoceanic 
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power, the unfortunate influence upon for- 
eign nations which wauld be caused by 
a sudden increase in our armaments, and 
the reckless character of much of the pres- 
the demand for augmented military and 
naval appropriations, he outlines a program 
of preparation for defense to which in 
general many pacifists would be quite 


ready to consent. This program has 
five subdivisions. First, the manufac- 
ture by our Government and storage 


age of munitions of war sufficient for pur- 
poses of defense, with the consequent train- 
ing of expert workmen; also the setting 
apart of investigators to study and improve 
the means of defense. Second, the training 
in military science of young men who have 
no desire to become professional soldiers, 
so as to fit them to be able to serve as sub- 
ordinate officers; this training should be 
broad enuf to prepare them for large serv- 
ice to the state. “Third, coordination of the 
citizen soldiery in every State with Federal 
military administration, but never so as to 
make it dependent upon the national treas- 
ury or demoralize it by connection with a 
national pension system. Fourth, increase 
of the regular army to render it adequate 
for all necessary police duty thruout the 
country and its dependencies and to serve 
as a basis for a volunteer force in case of 
international trouble. Fifth, while strength- 
ening our coast defenses by means of sub- 
marines, mines and aeroplanes, delay in 
battleship construction at least until the 
experience of the present war shall have 
read us its lessons. 

This program, put forth by a leading 
peace man, shows clearly that the pacifist 
movement is no uncompromising advocacy 
of defenselessness, as Col. Roosevelt would 
lead the nation to believe. Pacifists hold 
to something far better than his proposal 
of universal military training a la Switzer- 
land. To apply any system proper for a 
country so situated as Switzerland to a 
nation like the United States is absurd on 
the surface. If a commission consisting of 
educated experts plus a small representa- 
tion of the general staff of army and navy 
were to be appointed to consider the whole 
question of training American youth of 
both sexes for service to the nation, a serv- 
ice that would both benefit the country in 
time of peace and enable it to call to its 
defence as many men as might be needed 
for possible emergency, the end which both 
preparedists and pacifists have at heart 
would be brought definitely nearer. There 
are two very serious difficulties in the solu- 
tions proposed by President Wilson and 
Col. Roosevelt for the question facing our 
nation. One is the frightful waste and 
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extravagance in our present naval and mili- 
tary expenditures. The other is inefficiency. 
We are not only throwing away millions 
ot the people’s money every year, but we 
are also woefully behind the times in the 
results we get from expending what we do 
not waste. Pacifists feel that the very first 
step to be taken in building up an adequate 
system of defense is economical and efficient 
conduct of the departments of war and the 
navy. ‘The bills which the present Con- 
gress has passed, which may be taken as 
President Wilson’s scheme for solving the 
problem only add to it a larger menace. 
The militia has been invited to take a hand 
in corrupting politics and millions have 
been voted for the pork barrel. Col. Roose- 
velt demands universal military training 
that would foist new burdens upon the en- 
tire people and prove the first step towards 
uulitarism. Avoiding these extremes, a 
very large number of citizens, some who 
would call themselves preparedists and oth- 
ers who side with the pacifists, occupy prac- 
tically the same middle ground. ‘There 
ought to be a way to unite these moderates. 
What is needed is a man of the Lincoln 
type, cool-headed, with common sense, to 
call to his standard the great mass of the 
people who neither fear nor expect war, 
who would be glad of a reasonable defense 
in case of a cataclysm, but who believe that 
America can, without reliance upon physi- 
cal force, help the world forward to an 
era of assured peace. —D. 5S. 
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Miss Mora Caborn 


On Tuesday, May 30th, this lady 
arrived in Honolulu. 

The Honolulu Bible Training School 
has been growing in a most surprising 
way even to those who always believed 
in it. 
ment of over a hundred, with an aver- 


age attendance of ninety. These young. 


people are among the most promising 
in the territory, and are representa- 
tives of almost all the nationalities here 
in our midst. The best thing about 
the whole outlook is, they are very 
much in earnest along religious lines. 
We gratefully acknowledge the tre- 
mendous uplift which the Brown-Curry 
meetings fostered. 

Now it is our privilege to have some 
one giving her major attention to this 
class. The thought is that beside the 
volunteer force which is fortunately 
eomposed of devoted men and women, 
who by training and experience can 
carry on the work on Sunday, there is 


This year there was an enroll- - 
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still left the preparing of these young 
people for definite Sunday School work 
here in the city. Then there is the 
chance of stimulating their spiritual 
life by contact with them during the 
week. The potentiality of this body 
of young people is surprisingly great. 
Most of them are training for work as 
government teachers out in the islands, 
and the stamp of Christian zeal having 
been once put upon them, and with the 


Miss Caborn 


following up that we will be able to 
do, there is no limit to the gracious 
influence of this school. 


Miss Mora Caborn comes to us with 
« large experience. With a fine equip- 
ment in the Oakland City College, In- 
diana, she afterwards became an active 
Y. W. C. A. worker; has been a public 
school teacher for four years, and fol- 
lowing that was Denominational Secre- 
tary of the Christian Endeavor Society 
for the State. She finally decided to 
go to the Moody Bible Institute where 
she graduated, and comes to us after 
being an assistant pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Evansville, Indiana. 

We expect to make a wide use of 
Miss Caborn, for her particular inter- 
est is in Bible teaching, and the de- 
mand is already made for some of her 
time in the Hawaiian Board Bible 
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School of which Mr. Erdman is the 
dean. 

Moreover, it is expected she will get 
in correspondence with the hundred or 
more graduates of the Honolulu Bible 
Training School to assist them in the 
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matter of suggesting equipment and 
helping them to find their work. The 
limit of her possibilities are only those 
of time and strength. We welcome her 
cordially to Honolulu. 


The 1916 Lava Flow 


By W. D. 


W estervelt 


Ls 1907 a very active lava flow broke 
out on the side of the great mountain 
of Hawaii, Mauna Loa. It first appeared, 
it was said, about 2000 feet below the 
mountain summit, then disappeared until 
it burst forth with great violence far down 
the mountain side, at an elevation of about 
7000 feet. It poured down the mountain 
in several great lava rivers—covering a 
large extent of territory. 


In the forenoon of Friday, May 19, 
1916, a remarkable group of mushroom- 
like clouds arose from the northern flank 
of Mauna Loa high up on the mountain, 
probably about 900 feet altitude. ‘Then 
the eruption died out as far as the appar- 
ent uplift of cloud masses were concerned. 

The writer hurried from Honolulu to 
see what the outcome of this preliminary 
eruption might be. We arrived at the 
Volcano House Sunday noon.. Not a sign 
of fire was visible on the slopes of the great 
mountain, although the action of Friday 
had been most clearly seen from this point. 

At 11:15 Sunday night Mr. Lycurgus, 
host of the Volcano House, roused his 
-guests with the call “Mauna Kea is again 
in eruption.” 

We rushed to our windows and beheld 
a low glow of fire resting like a small 
mound of flame about half way down the 
tnountain side. Rapidly this small glow 
rose until it seemed to be as high as the 
mountain top and spread until it covered 
the central part of the mountain like a 
great forest on fire. This rapidity of in- 
crease is shown when we realize that 
the beginning of the appearance of red 
fire was 11:15 p. m., and that by 11:30 
p. m. the red light and red clouds were 
resting in swiftly moving masses over the 
mountain side, and that by 12 o'clock 
midnight it extended far up and down the 
mountain. ; 

Professor Jaggar and his assistant, Pro- 
fessor Wiood; had their automobile out and 
were far on their way toward the erup- 
tion by midnight. They made the: jour- 
ney of about sixty miles to the lava flow 


of 1907, cruised along the highway under 
the flow or outburst of 1916 and located 
the position of the rivers of fire, then re- 
turned to the Observatory of the Volcano 
Research Association near the Volcano 
Ffouse, to secure needed material for ob- 
servation. camping, and also to send out 
needed reports. 

By noon of Monday, May 22, a multi- 
tude of automobiles from Hilo had rushed 
past to the new eruption. 

We also had secured an auto from Hilo 
to take us up at the Volcano House and 
carry us to the scene of action. 

By nightfall we, with over a hundred 
other automobiles, were in the narrow 
highway under the magnificent display of 
earth's outbreaking fires. (A wonderful 
center of fire fountains rested on the moun- 
tain side very near the place from which 
the eruption of 1907 had finally broken 
cut. In this center the play of tossing, 
tumbling, leaping lava appeared to be the 
same as in the most active seasons of the 
lower volcano pit, Kilauea. Flame clouds 
raced with each other out of the fire pit 
on the mountain side. ‘They rose swiftly 
and gloriously toward the stars. ‘They 
rolled in great red masses along the course 
of the principal rivers of fire, which ran 
northward over the boundary line of the 
district of Kau into the district of 
Kona. The night sky over the mountain 
was a magnificent reflection of the rising 
lava flames and the glowing clouds of 
smoke of the forests burning under the 
march of the streams of lava. 


Down came the lava flow following a 
course almost the same as the eruption of 
1907. Down it came toward the highway 
along which more than a hundred automo- 
biles, each filled to the full with men and 
their families and. friends, were pushing 
and jostling each other. Now and then 
a jam occurred when two machines at- 
tempted to pass. 

The lava flow was only about three 
miles above this highway and the people 
all had the one great desire to find the 
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place where the flow might cross the road 
and then get near enough to see it. 

Professor Jaggar and some of the off- 
cers of the Territory saw the danger of a 
great destruction if the fickle lava flow 
should turn down the mountain a little 
more swiftly than it seemed to be moving. 
A place was found where machines could 
be turned. Policemen compelled the auto- 
ists to turn and go back to higher and 
safer ground. 

The lava crackling over lava flows of 
many years before, crushing many trees in 
its path and burning them until the smoke 
came down over the roadway below, moved 
more and more slowly. 

Many auto parties remained all night on 
high ground watching the splendid spec- 
tacle of the fountainhead of fire until 
dawn. Some, taking lanterns, tramped 
through the tangled underbrush and came 
to the end of this portion of the eruption 
as it was making its last expiring efforts. 

The front of the stream of lava was 
about ten feet high. The lava was a-a in 
character. This means that this lava flow 
was a flow of cinders or ragged blocks of 
lava and piled up as it cooled. This piled 
up mass of cinders was pushed along by 
the eruption behind it. The cinders rolled 
over and over, falling down the face of 
the front wall as the new lava pushed on 
over them. 

We saw these cinders surrounded by 
heat waves, slowly, very slowly, roll down 
to our feet and set fire to the trees by us. 
There was motion, but it was only about 
a foot in five or ten minutes. This front 
wall of lava was creased throughout with 
innumerable streaks of fire. Now and . 
then a little bunch of flowing lava would 
break out between the cinders. Here this 
part of the lava flow of 1916 ceased its 
greatest effort. Other branches broke out 
in other directions, but were not every ex- 
tensive. 

Saturday, May 27, Mr. and Mrs. Levi 
Lyman, Mrs. Westervelt and their two 
boys climbed over this lava flow. They 
found it still very hot. They could see 
streaks of red burning lava beneath them. 
‘They found a fine mold of lava which had 
formed around a tree as it was burning. 
This mold lay on the very edge of the end 
of the eruption. It now rests on a pedes- 
tal in the yard of the Hilo Boys’ Board- 
ing School. 

The continued signs of activity and the 
marvelous rise and fall of the lava in. the 
active crater Kilauea hint at possible in- 
termittent action in this eruption of 1916. 
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Closing Exercises of the Hawaiian Board Bible School 


HE Hawaiian Board Bible School 

held its closing exercises in Wilcox 
Hall of the Mid-Pacific Institute, on Fri- 
day evening, May 26th. 

Rey. John P. Erdman presided and the 
students presented some of the results of 
their training during the year and showed 
the effect of the efforts of the members of 
the Board who had been teaching them in 
the various departments. 

Throughout the past year the Rev. J. P. 
Erdman, Rev. Frank S. Scudder, Rev. H. 
P. Judd and Rev. Norman C. Schenck 
have carried on the work regularly with 
occasional assistance from some friends of 
the school who are busily engaged in other 
work in the city of Honolulu. 

This year the attendance has been most 
regular, and the work most gratifying. 
The promise of better things to come is 
justified to a large extent. by the work of 
this year, and especially the work of the 
students who took part in the closing ex- 
ercises. 

The first part of the program consisted 
of a Scripture exposition; exhibition of 
Palestinian geography, and a paper on the 
“Argument for Belief in God.” The men 
who participated in this part of the pro- 
gram showed the result of careful training, 
and their work was much appreciated, but 
perhaps the most interesting part of the 
program was the presentation of the drama 
of the Book of Job by the twelve students 
of the Bible school under the direction of 
the Rev. Frank S. Scudder. His talent 
for this sort of work was again shown to 
good advantage, and the fact that he adap- 
ted this group of students to the needs of 
this drama was a sure sign of his ability, 
talent and good taste. 

It was a most interesting thing to see 
Job’s three friends seated in silence, while 
the storm was trying to terrify them, and 
to recognize in them a Hawaiian, a Jap- 
anese, and a Filipino. During the interim, 
one had time to remember that Job’s: wife 
was Chinese, and of her seven sons and 
three daughters, who were borrowed for 
this occasion, a number of them were Chi- 
nese, and following the well-established 
custom of the race, Job’s three friends were 
served with tea when they entered upon 
their consolation. 

The value of this effort, entirely apart 
from its religious significance, is found in 
the fact that this welding of the races on 
this particular occasion was possible. It is 


perhaps the truest sort of race federation. 
It marks the merging of the nations of the 
earth in a common purpose to do God’s 
will. 

The drama as presented was a pleasing 
spectacle. The colors, the stage arrange- 
ment, the arranging of the players, the 
tableaux and scenes, were well handled. 
However, the drama is full of religious sig- 
nificance; the six scenes were carefully ar- 
ranged to show all that was possible to 
show of the story of the Book of Job. 


It was presented as though it dealt with 
the Problem of Pain. Many people, 
among them Job’s three friends, insisted 
that pain comes as a direct punishment from 
God for sins committed. ‘The Book of 
Job aims to present a better explanation.” 
Job was a righteous man. After his suffer- 
ings God commended him for being so 
righteous. He showed him that a man may 
be brought through adversity with the re- 
finement and the increased value which gold 
has after it has been refined in the furnace. 

The first scene was a tableau of Job’s 
happy family dressed in bright colors, with 
happy faces, sitting under a pergola in front 
of Job’s house. Prosperity is evident. 

The next scene showed the beginning of 
disaster. Four men came running to their 
niaster Job to tell of the loss of oxen, sheep, 
camels and children. 


Another scene showed Job among the 
ashes afflicted with boils, with his wife urg- 
ing him to renounce God and die. 


Next came his friends, dignified, stately 
and conscious of a very important task up- 
on which they have set out. Whatever 
may have been their motives, the scene re- 
veals them “rubbing salt into his breaking 
boils.” 

The fifth scene opened with a word of 
mediation of Elihu, a young man, who 
mediated like some of every age aim to do, 
viz., by kindling his wrath against all par- 
ties concerned. ‘The close of this scene pre- 
sented a storm, and a voice out of the storm 
to which Job replied, for he recognized the 
voice of God. 

In the sixth scene, Job was restored to 
health and prosperity. He has found that 
his faith in God has been justified. ‘““When 
He has tried me I shall come forth as 
gold.” 

The effect of this presentation of the 
drama of Job was pleasing and helpful. It 
was repeated at a meeting of the Japanese 
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people of the community in the new Audi- 
torium of the Hawaiian Board on Satur- 
day evening, June 3, and added greatly to 
the enjoyment of that occasion. 


NORMAN C. SCHENCK. 
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Forward Steps 


HE Hawaiian Board closed its fiscal 

year on May 15th, free of debt, hav- 
ing expended in its many lines of work 
during the past year $63,752. 


The Ways and Means Committee, after 
carefully considering the new work pro- 
posed by the various departments of the 
Board, recommended the budget for the 
new year to be $77,207, an increase of 
$13,445. 

The increased budget is to provide funds 
for the following work which should have 
been undertaken long ago, but which it 
was impossible to do. 

The time has arrived when we need some 
Japanese ministers who can preach and 
teach in the English language. ‘Two such 
men, well qualified, are at hand. An in- 
crease in the funds will make it possible to 
put them to work. A new Chinese preacher 
is needed for Maui. An additional worker 
is required at the Beretania Settlement, 
where a vigorous Chinese church is es- 
tablished. 

Increases in the salaries of the Hawaiian 
ministers is necessary, and the putting into 
active service of two new preachers will 
use part of the increased funds. 

A missionary to be located on the Hama- 
kua coast, is a crying need to be met this 
year. 

Considerable enlargement of our Filipino 
work on both Maui and Hawaii demands 
more funds. “The assistance of the Board 
in establishing the work of the rural Y. 
M. C. A. secretary on Kauai is a new item. 
The Bible school, the Sunday school and 
the Young People’s departments each must 
be better financed in order to do the work 
that should be done. Many of these plans 
for new work are not new plans at all, 
but have been postponed for several years 
and held in abeyance because of lack of 
funds. 

The Hawaiian Board is the largest Pro- 
testant mission agency working in Hawaii. 
There is scarcely a village or hamlet that 
is not touched by some department of its 
work. We are ministering to the two 
hundred thousand of our territory and we 
desire the co-operation and contribution of 
the Christian people of the whole group. 

JOPe ts 
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Eunahou s Diamond Jubilee Plans 
—as outlined by Albert F. Judd 


ARELY has the community antici- 

pated an event with a greater 
show of interest than it is now mani- 
festing in the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of Punahou. 

Organized in the days of pioneer 
missionary endeavor, the school is in- 
separably connected with the develop- 
ment of Hawaii, and few of her old 
residents but have enduring memories 
of student days within the historic 
campus. 

The celebration will cover three 
days, the aim being to visualize to the 
people of today the Punahou of the 
past in such a way as to lead to an 
appreciation of the work done there by 
the good men and women who have 
gone before, with the self-evident con. 
clusion that her opportunities for 
service have just begun. 

Fittingly enough, the opening serv- 
ice Tuesday evening, June 20, will take 
place in Kawaiahao Church, with 
Judge Dole, a member of the corpora- 
tion, presiding. Dr. Scudder has been 
specially deputized by the American 
Board to represent them on this occa- 
sion. The American Board’s connec- 
tion with the founding of Punahou was 
extremely intimate, and Dr. Scudder 
will speak of the pleasant associations 
which have extended down to the 
present. 

Two speakers are coming from the 
mainland for this event—Professor 
Armin QO. Leuschner, Dean of the 
Graduate School at the University of 
California, and Professor William 
Lyon Phelps, professor of English at 
Yale. The Yale Alumni Association 
and the Alumni Associations of the 
Universities of Michigan and Cali- 
fornia are making possible the coming 
of these distinguished gentlemen, and 
to this extent the celebration bears a 
national significance, celebrating the 
birthday of the oldest English-speak- 
ing school west of the Mississippi. 
Appropriate musie will be given at this 
service. 

The second feature of the celebra- 

tion will be the pageant, which is the 
product: of a committee of Punahou 
teachers and graduates. Miss Ethel 
M. Damon has written a book that 
combines delightfully the history and 
spirit of Punahou. Miss Mary P. 
Winne heads the committee in general 
charge. L. Young Correthers is pa- 
geant master. 

This will take place on Wednesday, 
June 21, with the eastern end of Alex- 


ander Field as the setting. In its epi- 
sodes the pageant will tell the story of 
Punahou; first, the native traditions of 
the land and story of the Spring; sec- 
ond, the historical incidents surround- 
ing the school, in which the native 
king and chiefs figured. Boki, Liliha, 
the young Kamehameha III and others, 
historically correct as to appearance 
and costuming, will be recognized in 
this scene. Third will be shown a 
scene in a missionary family before 
Punahou was founded. Family devo- 
tions are interrupted by the entrance 
of a rugged sea captain, coming at the 
last moment to get the oldest child for 
the trip around the Horn in quest of 
an education. The recurrence of this 
tragedy in so many homes was doubt- 
less responsible for the founding of 
Punahou, and as an event prior to the 
taking of definite steps toward secur- 
ing a local seat of learning it holds 
important place. 

School history will begin with the 
first meeting of the trustees, and epi- 
sode by episode events will be followed 
to the present. The old Punahou De- 
bating Society, the declaration con- 
tests and the Punahou bus will awaken 
lively memories. 

The procession of classes, with the 
faculty and members of the corpora- 
tion in the lead, will be an interesting 
feature. Only persons entitled to wear 
the academic gown will appear in the 
academic procession. 

Fourteen hundred people will par- 
ticipate in the pageant. 

‘“‘Punahou Day’’ has been set for 
Thursday, June 22, and will open with 
a big reception by the corporation be- 
ginning at 9:30 A. M. All day in the 
Cooke Library a collection of old 
photographs and other school memora- 
bilia will be on exhibition. All who 
come to Punahou that day will be ex- 
pected to register their names in the 
book ready for that purpose in the 
library. 

The time until noon will be taken 
with games played in the long ago— 
kunihi, lawepio, aipuni, followed by 
nigger baby, pewee, riding at the rings 
and other historic games. 

From 12 to 1 o’clock there will be a 
basket picnic on the campus, luncheon 
being brought by each Punahou fam- 
ily. (By Punahou family is meant 
every family interested in any way in 
Punahou, whether because of past asso- 
ciations or because of children in 
school at the present time.) 

Governor Walter F. Frear will pre- 
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side at a general meeting to be held in 
an out-of-door amphitheatre. Mrs. W. 
J. Forbes will give an address on behalf 
of the mothers of Punahou, and Mr. F. 
C. Atherton will present a report from 
the Anniversary Finance Committee of 
the corporation on the special endow- 
ment fund which is being raised in con- 
nection with the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary. W. T. Rawlins, president of the 
Alumni Association, will connect the 
first class of Punahou with the present 
first-graders by presenting to the audi- 
ence a member of each class. L. A. 
Thurston will speak on the meaning of 
Punahou to this American community 
and the significance of the celebration. 

The remainder of the day will be left 
to the present students of Punahou. 
The girls, under Mrs. Driver, will ex- 
hibit their gymnastic exercises and 
esthetic dancing. The school cadets, 
who have been in charge of Captain 
Hickman (Signal Corps), U. 8. A., will 
complete the company competition in 
drill for the Castle cups and will close 
the day with a battalion drill and 
parade. 

This is the program for the three 
days, June 20 to 22,1916. In addition, 
the anniversary is being marked by a 
comprehensive campaign among the 
4,300 present and former students of 
Punahou for an adequate endowment, 
to the end that Punahou’s future ree- 
ord of service may not fall behind the 
record of the seventy-five years. <A 
notable feature of the celebration will 
be the Oahu College directory of these 
students, together with a complete list 
of teachers and trustees. This great 
task has been completed by Charles T. 
Fitts, principal of the Punahou Pre- 
paratory School, working under the 
guidance of a committee of graduates 
headed by A. C. Alexander, of the cor- 
poration. 

PROTESTANTISM 

I am a Protestant. I protest against 
Roman Catholicism. I protest against Eng- 
lish Episcopalianism, against German Lu- 
therianism, against Scotch Presbyterianism, 
against American Congregationalism, Meth- 
odism, and Baptistism, against every one 
of over six hundred sects and isms that go 
under the name of Protestantism. Yea, I 
protest against my own ism, if I have such. 
The Gospel I believe in is: Jesus Christ 
and Him cruicified; and I protest against 
any doctrine and set of doctrines which go 
beyond, or do not come up to, this simplest 
of all doctrines. Protestantism, I under- 
stand, is Christ versus human ingenuities, 
faith versus churches. It is simplicity ar- 
rayed against complexities, living organism 
against dead organizations. 


KANZO UCHIMURA. 
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The New Waianae 
Mission House 


E TAKE this occasion, on the com- 
pletion of the combination chapel- 
- parsonage for mission work among the Jap- 
anese of Waianae, to express our thanks 
to those whose contributions have helped 
towards its erection. 

The house stands in a large lot near 
the railway station, with an attractive out- 
look towards the ocean and the mountains. 
This lot was provided by the generosity of 
the Waianae Plantation, whose manager, 
Mr. F. Meyer, has given much kind en- 
couragement. 


The building was begun on the tenth of 
January, and has now been in use for sev- 


eral weeks. It contains one large room of 

churchly appearance, which opens into two 
of the rooms of the dwelling portion of the 
house, so that when occasion demands, it 
will be possible to accommodate an audi- 
ence of over one hundred people. 

A small office is fitted up in the front of 
the house, where on Sunday afternoon a 
Japanese doctor from Honolulu attends 
people who are in need of medical assis- 
tance. As there is no resident physician 
at Waianae, this is an opportunity of which 
many persons are glad to avail themselves. 

Rev. H. Kotani, the minister in charge, 

‘is a man who carries on his heart the wel- 
fare of the people, and is gathering about 
‘him an earnest band of men, women and 
children who have given many evidences 
of the good work which has begun in Wai- 
anae. 

It is interesting to note that nearly every 
household in Waianae contributed some- 
thing towards the building. We append a 
brief financial statement. 


RECEIPTS— 


From Friends on Oahu and 
Kauai, per F. S. Scudder........ $1,400.00 
From .Japanese and others in 
Waianae, per H. Kotani........ 


‘otal receipts: 22.22 ee $1,640.00 


THE; FRIEND 
EXPENDITURES— 
Cost of the Building —............ $1,223.95 
Wioateropipes 2222 ee 60.00 
@essMpcoliga fn eee 28.00 
Pence +csnge einen tee 75.00 
Roadseenc ha. nee ees 15.00 
$1,401.95 
Furnishing, including church 
Organ? SOR See 21990 
Total expenditures _........ $1,621.85 
Balance on hand, reserved for 
expense of dedication exercises 18.15 
$1,640.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. §. SCUDDER, Supt. 
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A Message from the 
‘Long Grass”’ 
28th October, 1915. 
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Dear Friend: 

May I explain why this letter may 
make a record speed in emerging from 
‘the long grass’’ of Africa? Stretch- 
ing like a long, living chain to the 
south we have a little army of couriers 
billeted two-by-two at 
spots in the forest. There are 56 such 
fine fellows who sleep lke Robert-the- 


equi-distant 


Bruce with one eye open and ready to 
snatch the mail from the arriving run- 
ner and dash away south to meet the 


next living link in the chain of couri- 
ers. The delightful way these manly 
natives defy the dividing line between 
darkness and day, and rush through a 
lion-wild country at midnight, cock- 
crowing, or the morning makes one 
proud of the African man and the Afri- 
can method. Depend upon it these are 
the men who are the true Apostles of 
their land. So when the last postman 
does his business and delivers this mis- 
sive at its destination, do not forget 
the picture of those far-off 56 faith- 
fuls who stretch out in a line, for 
miles and miles, from Dan to Beershe- 
ba, ready at any hour and any place 
to rush with the mail bag and not lose 
a minute. May I learn a lesson so to 
rush with my celestial correspondence. 

So-much, then, for HOW the news 
gets out to you; now for the news itself. 

It was a great joy the other day to 
hear of the advance of Mrs. Crawford 
from the south, and all the countryside 
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was agog, talk, talking her coming till 
they were tired. The officer command- 
ing the troops in the north rose to the 
occasion and splendidly sent his only 
gunboat to receive her at the nearest 
point of embarcation where the marshes 
join the lake in the far south. And 
his right royal reason was that, war or 
no war, she of all her sex had been 
the very first of her race to penetrate 
and pioneer the far interior nineteen 
years ago. What a difference to the 
old dug-out days; what a curious con- 
trast between the coggly log of wood 
I came up in and this swift, grey gun- 
boat poking the muzzle of a cannon 
out of the bow! 

Round the Luanza point came a black 
plume of smoke, then the rattle of the 
anchor chain under our cliff, the cap- 
tain all the while blowing his siren- 
whistle up at me as a warning that no 
moment could be lost. 

Nor did that sweet shriek of steam 
find me reluctant. Picture me making 
the most casual of bush toilets, then add 
a snap-shot of my going down over the 
bluff with an air of pleasurable an- 
ticipation. Slowly? Nay, I did not fail 
to tumble over that cliff as quick as 


‘the law of gravitation could help with- 
‘out hindering me—I, who had not seen 


my wife for years—or was it centuries? 

So away we go at full speed into the 
lake, the waves churning themselves 
into foam as we tore into them. Past 
Lukonsolwa, past Mulonde, round Mu- 
kuva point, our ‘‘full speed’’ being so 
very full that we were carrying quite 
a dangerous head of steam on. Yet the 
more the tell-tale gauge frowned warn- 
ing us that the safety valve was over- 
loaded, the more pleased was I to see 
the pressure needle tremble outside 
the limit. 

So pass the hours, then away out on 
the sky-line Kilwa Island hints its 
whereabouts. Only feebly, however, 
does the blue of Kilwa emerge from 
all the other blue of lake and sky, great 
flocks of birds flying to the mainland 
against the setting sun. 

And now symptoms of approach to 
land appear, for we are drawing only a 
few feet of water, and the rank aquatic 
grass is rasping against the sides. 
Finally here we come to the journey’s 
end, but there is no lady there, nor 
any hint of a lady; only that harbinger 
of sunset to meet us—the toad; yes, 
millions of Master Toad in tight green 
trousers and yellow waistcoat. 

(Continued on page 133.) 
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The Sabbath Day and the First or Lord’s Day 


By Ida 8. Weedon 


HO changed the Sabbath from 

Saturday to Sunday?” is a 
question that has been much enlarged upon 
in our community of late, both from the 
platform and through the press. 

The writer of this article admits the 
position taken with reference to this ques- 
tion to be an exceedingly important one, 
on whichever side the answer turns, for 
the reason that decision in this respect 
should hinge on scriptural authority and 
that alone. 


c¢ 


The decision is important to the indt- 
vidual, because of individual responsibility 
to obedience to the commands of the Liv- 
ing God; and important to professedly 
Christian bodies, because of the divine call 
to unity in Christian faith and practice, 
“that the world may believe.” 


In taking up the subject now for a care- 
ful examination of it, let us preface it by 
another question. We all recognize the 
fact that a deeply cleft. and unalterably 
hewn line of division exists in the world’s 

history, as signified by the exceedingly com- 

prehensive characters B. C. and A. D. So 
deeply cleft was this by the divine hand 
that, two thousand years having made no 
change whatever upon it, we can well ask, 
What part has man had in this but to fol- 
low its leadings? 

Now, looking back to the transition 
period between what we commonly refer 
to as ancient history and modern history, 
let us ask: What was the most important 
event in the period of time? Was it the 
birth of Christ, or the resurrection from 
death and the grave of the Crucified One? 

Was it not by the latter that hope was 
born in the human heart for immortality 
and a heavenly home? Surely we will all 
agree upon this and with the Apostle Paul 
in his teaching, “If Christ be not risen,” 
then is both preaching and faith “vain.” 
(I Cor. 15:14.) 

This, then, being the most important 
event in that wonderfully important period 
of time to the whole world, is it not of 
divine intent that the day of the week for 
worship be the day commemorative of this 
proof of divine love to man? Not “Sun- 
day,” but “the first day” of the week; not 
the day of the completed creation of the 
world, but the day of Light: Day of light 
“to lighten the Gentiles’; the “Lord’s 


day,” as referred to by the Apostle John. 


Let us, however, take yet another stand- 
point from which to view the subject, and 
here let me say I have great respect for any 
people whose aim in both teaching and 
practice is to follow closely the Divine 
Word, and I wish that teaching of the 
wisest of men could be instilled into every 
mind. “Fear God, and keep His com- 
mandments: for this is the whole duty of 
many oenn@kcclens I2cilse)\aen Wihat | higher 
achievement can any life hope to attain 
than one’s “whole duty’? 

I love to think, too, of the words of the 
writer Geikie, who, concerning the Law 
of olden time, has said: 

“The simple but profound truths of a 
spiritual God, of whom no likeness was to 
be made; a Being who draws to Himself 
the oppressed and wretched; of the venera- 
tion to be shown to parents; of chastity; 
of 
erty; of truth between man and man; of 
the necessity of a clear conscience, were re- 
vealed at Mt. Sinai as a legacy for all 
ages.” 

Yes, for all ages, and the world needs 
these underlying principles for life and ac- 
tion as much today as in any past time. 

I, as much as any one, revering that 
ancient law as I do, recognize the fact that 
the fourth command in that wonderful 
Decalogue is “Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy.” Let us study, however, 
somewhat of the Sabbath in the light of 
the Scripture. 

In this we will note, first, that its ob- 
servance was instituted prior to the giving 
of the Law from Sinai’s peak;  there- 
fore antedates the Law of the Ten Com- 
mandments, although incorporated’ with 
them when they were given, and the rea- 
son also given for this. 

The Israelites were as a people re- 
deemed from Egyptian bondage, led out of 
Egypt to be given both liberty and a na- 
tional existence in another land, according 
to a promise given their ancestors. 

On their journey to the land of inherit- 
ance they were to pass through a wilder- 
ness region, and during their passage 
through this region they were marvelously 
provided with what is called “bread from 
heaven.” And it was in conjunction with 
this that the Sabbath day ordinance was in- 
stituted, as a memorial of Him to whom 
they henceforth owed allegiance. 

Coming into the region of Mt. Sinai, 
there was a halt in the journey, and it was 


the sacredness of human life and prop-— 
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at the base of this mount that they were 
called into covenant relationship with the 
great I AM, to whom they were hence- 
forth to look for supply of all temporal 
blessings. 

Covenants between even man and man 
have, from the earliest times, been certified 
to in some form or another, indicative of 
the binding nature of the covenant or 
agreement entered into. Whatever the 
form chosen for this, it is in itself re- 
garded as the memorial, testimonial, or 
SIGN. ; 

Now, let us still further observe that 
of every God-given covenant to man, each 


Continued on next page 
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People You Know 


Dr. and Mrs. A. S. Baker, of Kealakekua, 
Hawaii, are in California for a well-earned 
vacation. Dr, J. F. Cowan, of Kohala, will 
assist Madam Baker in the matter of supply 


during the three months of Dr. Baker’s ab- 
sence. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Frank Scudder, Miss Mar- 
garet Scudder and Mr. Raymond Scudder 
will leave June 20th for a trip which will 
take them as far south as Kentucky. They 
will go directly to San Antonio, Texas, 
from whence they will proceed to New York. 
Here Miss Margaret will remain as a student 
in the Scudder School for Girls, of which her 
uncle is principal. Mr. and Mrs. Scudder 
anticipate a rest in California before return- 
ing to Hawaii. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles McVey have ar- 
rived in Honolulu and are established in the 
parsonage of Kalihi Union Church. It will 
be interesting to many to know that Mrs. 
McVey is a niece of the Misses Johnson, 
now deceased, who were formerly in charge 
of the Castle Home. Since the relationship 
has become known, many have seen in Mrs. 
McVey a striking likeness to Miss Belle, 
the younger of the Johnson sisters. 
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Miss Alice Oleson is making good as 
traveling secretary for the National Play- 
ground Asociation. Miss Oleson showed a 
strong aptitude for this line of endeavor 
when in charge of the Beretania Playground, 
and since leaving Honolulu has entered with 
enthusiasm into the broader work of the 
National Association. 

An extemporaneous speech made at the 
Exposition in behalf of Hawaii, when the 
scheduled speaker failed to appear, won for 
her instant recognition, resulting in the of- 
fer to become a traveling secretary with 
headquarters in New York. 
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Mr. Arthur E. Larimer and Miss Eva L. 
Pitts will be married June 20th at the home 
of the bride, at Alton, lowa. Mr. Larimer 
is now enroute to Alton to claim his bride. 
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Since the departure of Mr. Jas. A. Wilder 
for the mainland Mr. R. L. Lambert has” 
become official scribe for the Boy Scouts, 
His article appearing in this number of The 


Friend is the first of a series from his pen. - 
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has had its own distinctive sign or testi- 
monial. 

In the covenant made with Noah, in 
which was the promise that never again 
would the world be destroyed by a flood, 
the token or sign given was the rainbow; 
a sign such as none could create save the 
Divine and Omnipotent Creator. (Gen. 
9:8-17.) 

In the covenant made with the Patri- 
arch Abraham, the ancestor of the Israel- 
ites, circumcision was the sign. 

When the law was given to the descend- 
ants of Abraham, in the beginning of their 
national existence, while they were still to 
retain the sign of the covenant given to 
Abraham, they were to observe also the 
sign now given to them as a nation, viz.: 
the observance of the Sabbath day ordi- 
nance; and the command given to them at 
the time of the giving of their national law 
was: 

“Verily my Sabbaths ye shall keep: for 
it is a sign between me and you throughout 
your generations. . . . Wherefore the 
children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath, 
to observe the Sabbath throughout their 
generations, for a perpetual covenant. It 
is a sign between me and the children of 
Israel forever.” (Exodus 31:12-17; Eze- 
kiel 20:19-20.) 

The form in which the Decalogue was 
given the people of Israel was also signifi- 
cant. ‘The custom prevailed in those early 
times of the gift of a stone as a testimonial 
between contracting parties of the agree- 
ment entered into. This might be rough- 
hewn or engraved, according to the wish 
or wealth of the parties between whom it 
was made. Now let us note the words of 
Scripture following the above quotation: 

“And He gave unto Moses, when He 
had made an end of communing with him 
upon Mount Sinai, two tables of testimony, 
tables of stone, written with the finger of 
God. (Exes Se) 

Now let us come down to the period of 
time known as A. D.—in the year of our 
Lord. When the child Jesus was brought 
to the temple in accordance with Jewish 
law pertaining to the eldest male child, a 
man named Simeon came also into the 
temple — one recorded as “‘a just and de- 
vout man, waiting for the consolation of 
Israel,’— and taking the child in his arms, 
“blessed God, and said, Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, accord- 
ing to thy word; for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation, which thou hast prepared 
before the face of all people; a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy 
people Israel.” Then the aged prophet, 
blessing the father and mother, said to 
Mary: “Behold, this child is set for the 
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fall and rising again of many in Israel; 
and for a sign which shall be spoken 
against.” Then notice the sad words to 
the mother: “Yea, a sword shall pierce 
through thy own soul also.” And this 
prophecy do we see fulfilled the day be- 
fore that awful but complete fulfillment of 
the Sabbath day ordinance in the death still- 
ness of the grave, as the Crucified One lay 
in bodily rest in the sealed tomb. First, 
life in perfect harmony with the Law of 
the covenant, thus fulfilling it in the Christ 
life, and then making fulfillment of even 
its sign in his death. Wonderful testi- 
mony! And how true the prophecy of 
Isaiah of old: “Behold, I lay in Zion for 
a foundation stone, a tried stone, a precious 
corner-stone, a sure foundation: he that 
believeth shall not make haste. Judgment 
also will I lay to the line, and righteous- 
ness to the plummet.” (Is. 28:16.) 

We know that the Pharisee was most 
punctilious. in observance of the Sabbath 
day ordinance, that sign of the old cove- 
nant, even seeking to bring charges upon 
the Christ with reference to it, and it was 
leaders of this same sect that repeatedly 
besought of the Master that He make mani- 
fest His authority in the things He did 
and “give a sign,’ coming to Him as they 
did, saying, “Master, we would see a sign 
from Thee. And He answered and said 
unto them, ‘“‘An evil and adulterous genera- 
tion seeketh after a sign, and there shall 
be no sign given to it, but the sign of the 
Prophet Jonas.” (Matt. 12.) And by 
this did He point forward to His death, 
burial and resurrection. 

To the children of Israel it had been 
made known by prophecy that a new cove- 
nant would in time be given them; one 
differing from the old, and also the reasons 
given why a new one would be given in 
place of the old. (See Jeremiah 31.) And 
further were they told that the laws of 
the new would be written, not upon stone, 
but upon minds and hearts. (Heb. 8:7-13.) 

It was but rational, therefore, and this, 
too, from a legal point of view even, that 
with the giving of a mew covenant a new 
sign would be given also. 

In one instance, when both Pharisees 
and Sadducees came to the Great Teacher 
desiring that.-He “would show them a sign 
from heaven,’ He said: ‘““When it is eve- 
ning, ye say, It will be fair weather; for 
the sky is red. And in the morning, It 
will be foul weather today; for the sky is 
red and lowering. O ye hypocrites, ye 
can discern the face of the sky; but can 
ye not discern the signs of the times? 

“A wicked and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign; but there shall no 
sign be given unto it, but the sign of the 
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Prophet Jonas. And He left them and de- 
parted.” (Matt. 16:14.) 

In their blindness they saw not that con- 
cerning which the Prophet Isaiah had 
spoken: “Thus saith the Lord God, Be- 
hold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, 
a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure 
foundation: he that believeth shall not 
make haste. Judgment also will I lay to 
the line, and righteousness to the plummet.” 
(Is. 28 :16—-17. 

In that transition period from the old to 
the new, the Christ life was lived in per- 
fect fulfillment of the righteousness of that 
law of the old covenant, concerning which 
He Himself said, ““Think not I am come 
to destroy the law or the prophets; I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfill”; and 
further, that not a “jot or tittle” of that 
law should pass “till all be fulfilled.” And 
it was not until He Himself could say, “Jt 
is finished,’ that complete fulfillment was 
made also of that which was the “sign” of 
the old covenant, viz., the Sabbath, by per- 
fect rest—cessation from all labor — in 
death. And then what does the world be- 
hold? dA Risen Christ, the Sign of a New 
Covenant! A covenant not pertaining to 
temporal blessings alone, but to eternal 
blessings as well: Immortal life and a coun- 
try yet to come. Humanity’s hope! 

Beautiful was the thought suggested by 
the sign of the former covenant, viz., the 
completion of the created works and the 
succeeding rest on the seventh day, but what 
does the sign of the new covenant suggest 
as pertaining to creation? Does not it sug- 
gest that wonderful command in the begin- 
ning, “And God said, Let there be light: 
and there was light. And the evening and 
the morning were the first day’? 

The day came when there was a new 
light ushered in—a light concerning which 
the beloved disciple wrote, ‘““Chat was the 
true light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” (John 1.) “A 
light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory 
of thy people Israel.” 

And to the Christian era has there been 
revealed fulfillment of the prophecy sig- 
nified by king, prophet and psalmist of old: 

“The stone which the builders refused 
is become the head stone of the corner. 
This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvelous 
in our eyes. This is the day which the 
Lord hath made; we will rejoice and be 
glad in it.” (Ps. 118 :22-24.) 

Not Sunday does the Christian memo- 
rialize, but the glorious resurrection morn, 
termed by the early disciples the ‘First 
Day” and by the Apostle John the “Lord’s 
Day.” . 

“Day of all the week the best, 
Emblem of eternal rest.” 
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(Continued from page 130.) 

But such is Africa, so why be dis- 
consolate? There is no greased-light- 
ning express in this land, nor can you 
catch any train or taxi by the fraction 
of a second. Had we only known it, 
searcely a gunshot beyond the end of 
the lake there she was in the forest 
with the blue curl of camp fire betray- 
ing her whereabouts! Hence it was in 
the early morning while I was blink- 
ing back my last installment of sleep, 
I looked towards the shore and saw a 
sight that’ had the instant effect of 
stimulating my sluggish mental pro- 
cesses. “T'was her ladyship, as large 
as life, waving her hand and calling 
out. that if we were ready so was she! 
Hats off to the ladies! Here is one at 
any rate who has crossed sea and land, 
keeping her appointment to the minute. 

And now the appointed hour has 
come and with it the hauling of the 
anchor, then away we dash to the north, 
leaving for home. They are waiting 
yonder in their hundreds, a great mass 
of Africans, so let us be quick and get 
there, for welcomes cannot wait. Grad- 
ually—very gradually, it must be ad- 
mitted—the faint blue of our far-away 
Luanza cliff begins to sharpen into 
clear-cut reality and here at last comes 
the rattle of the anchor chain—a rattle 
of relief from the self-respecting gun- 
boat that it is done with sentiment and 
going back to its legitimate business of 
war ! 

And now comes the long-looked-for 
welcome home, and who ean tell the 
untellable? Even if it were possible it 
would be profanation. They saw us 
long ago and far away, steaming north. 
So when the steamer gave the strident 
sereech from its whistle to proclaim our 
arrival, there they were already on the 
sand answering the call of the steamer 
with a great burst of hymn-singing.’ 

And such singing! In days gone by 
they would have yelled and danced us 
in, but now God has put a new song in 
‘many of their mouths our God to mag- 
nify. So there you have us blinking 
back our tears on the boat, and yet all 
the while bravely trying to keep the 
muscles of our mouth at a smile. 

Nor can they wait the formality of 
getting a boat to land us. On they 
come into the water, our bare-footed 
friends knee deep, waist deep and 
deeper, still singing and still open- 
armed in welcome. This forces our 
hand, and it is found that the water is 
just deep enough to admit of our being 
earried ashore on the willing shoulders 
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of the natives. So first goes the lady 
overboard and there you have a man in 
the water to receive the precious bur- 
den, the captain of the gunboat yell- 
ing out his needless threats. Such as: 
If that native dare dip the lady then 
(bow! wow!) he, by the authority of 
the Government, would give him—well, 
what Paddy gave the kettle-drum! 

But there is little need to so thank a 
volunteer with such threats, and away 
they go to the shore, the singing and 
the cheering reaching its height at the 
very moment when the lady most 
dreaded the white knights’ fate in 
‘‘ Alice’s Adventures,’’ to wit, a para- 
bolic curve, head first into the water. 

And now picture us ashore: then see 
us all gathering in the new Auditoriuni 
with its roof 50 feet high. There is a 
dark, dense crowd, the rain is soaking 
the needy soil and on the last day of 
October we saw another kind of down- 
pour in the Luanza Church. Full of 
shyness many of them, dying with dif- 
fidence the majority, yet they did it 
and did it gloriously—did what? Why, 
seventy of them stood up and confessed 
Christ as Saviour. Oldish women did 
it, young women did it, all, all (nearly 
seventy) doing the same sacred thing 
by confessing Christ and adoring Him 
as God the Conqueror. Thus with the 
falling rain soaking our soil and the 
other royal rains softening our souls 
we were glad to have lived to see such 
a thing. Rejoice with us for we have 
found these seventy sheep that were 
lost ! 

One man warned us that he was one 
only of many who were on the road 
and ready. ‘‘The whole town,’’ said 
he, ‘“‘is about as ripe as I am. The 
pumpkins have been on the fire a long 
time, so they are getting nice and 
SOLU ca 

One old man who came to Christ 
cpened his mouth in a double sense: 
I mean, opened it to speak and also 
opened it to give us a quaint dentition 
sermonette. What can the dear old 
fellow mean by distorting his mouth 
wide open and showing that his poor 
cold mumbling gums have only ONE 
tooth left? Ah, this last-but-not-least 
tooth is the text on which he preaches 
with quavering voice and heart of 
hope. ‘‘Yes,’’ said he, *‘me and my 
one remaining tooth are both alike. 
All my brothers and sisters are dead 
and gone just like my lost teeth. We 
were a fine family all together until 
the Kasanshi cannibals killed and ate 
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my mother, but they have all gone, 
teeth gone and family gone! Look,’’ 
said he, pointing to his open mouth, 
‘there is only one tooth left and I, 
too, am the last of my line. But,’’ said 
he, brightening up, ‘‘only one tooth left 
—then that is all the more reason why 
it must make up for the lost ones, all 
the more reason, why this only one 
should do the work of the departed. 
If they, my dead brothers, did not work 
for Christ then it is left to me to do 
the work they cannot do.’’ Ah, when 
I heard old LENGE say that, I, who 
have done so little for. my God, my 
heart contracted with a wild spasm. 

Then got up a wee laddie who piped 
out his testimony in a clear cutting 
treble. Standing three feet and a frac- 
tion off the ground, scarcely seven 
years of age, he had the shrewd sense 
of a young-old man. It was all his 
genuine own, too. ‘“‘Don’t think I am 
a nobody,’’ said he, ‘‘I am not small, 
Iam big. Yes, I’m so big that I was 
in that great murder. Yes, I helped 
te kill (watch this phrase from a little 
three-footer) the earth’s only aristo- 
crat, The Son of God. No, that murder 
was not an old other-country business: 
we were all in it and ALL means even 
me and He is being murdered today.”’ 

Nor was this all. There were dozens 
who did not speak yet their eloquent 
eyes told Redemption’s tale. Not a 
word left their lips, but who can gain- 
say their sacred saying, THINKING 
GOD IS THANKING GOD. And the 
more he thinks God the more he thanks 
God. 

There is one man sitting silent and 
he is a gracious Godsend to our com- 
munity. His life is a romance of Re- 
demption. They dragged him far out 
to the ocean long ago as a slave, and 
there in slavery the redemption of his 
soul was the precious prelude to the 
redemption of the body. And now he 
is a man of prayer and tells of the 
royal revenge he had on the Devil. 
For (watch the dramatic neatness of 
God’s methods!) there he is after many 
years coming back home along the old 
slave track and preaching all the way. 

Yes, the very road that was the high- 
way of hell, the VIA DOLOROSA of 
Africa, there it was God gave him the 
sweet revenge of telling of his Deliv- 
erer from blacker bonds than bodily 
slavery. How naturally, and yet how 
supernaturally, did it all come round 
to this, the oldest truth in the world’s 
history, that the Devil can out-wit the 
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Devil even as when he killed Christ he 
thereby gave life to millions. 

But please fasten firmly on the fact 
that this is primarily your work and 
only secondly ours, therefore back it 
with prayer that prevails powerfully 
because it (ho! that’s a stinger) pre- 
prevails practically. 

Loyally ever, 
D. CRAWFORD. 
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| Boy Scouts in Honolulu | 


By R. E. Lambert 
(Chief Seribe Boy Scouts of Hawaii) 


Troop VI, Japanese Y. M. C. A. Kolla K. 
Thomas, Scoutmaster; C. H. Hobb, As- 
sistant Scoutmaster. First Japanese troop 
in the entire Boy Scouts of America or- 

Organized December 10, 

8 scouts. Rally, Carnival week, 17 scouts. 


May 28th, 28 scouts. 


ganization. 


A young man of unquestioned sin- 
cerity—no less a personage than Felix 
Shay who followed Elbert Hubbard as 
Editor of the Fra—disposes of the Boy 
Scouts in this wise: ‘‘Since the Boy 
Scouts have become a feeder for the 
debilitated State Militia, have ‘sold 
out’ as it were to militarism, they too 
are regarded with suspicion.’’ And he 
goes on to say that that is the “‘joker’’ 
in the Boy Scout organization, a joker 
which the boys see first, and hence is 
lost the effort to command their loy- 
alty and to improve their mind and 
body. 


This ecriticism—the only one heard 
so far, which is remarkable—is a just 
one. 
the Boy Scouts and thus destroy the 
immense good they do, but to eliminate 
from within any taint of militarism. 
The motto of the Boy Scouts, “‘Be Pre- 
pared,’’ was adopted long before the 
word ‘‘Preparedness’’ became the pop- 
ular thing it is today, yet should their 
motto be changed simply because this 
other word is having such a vogue? 
On the contrary, ‘‘Be Prepared’’ for 


The remedy is not to break up 
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life is the finest thing that can be held 
up to boys to stimulate and to motivate 
in them the desire and the determina- 
tion to make the best of their minds 
and their bodies in the work of the 
world. 

Should the half-hour of ‘‘drill,’’ fac- 
ings, marchings, and maneuvers be dis- 
continued merely because soldiers use 
them and therefore to learn them and 
practice them means that dread term 
‘‘militarism’’? No, the drill is a splen- 
did thing to instill discipline in small 
eroups of boys, and who among us will 
decry anything that makes for whole- 
some discipline of boys? 

Also, the drill is almost, if not alto- 
gether, necessary in order to wield so 
unwieldy a thing as a large group of 
boys. And when large groups are got- 
ten together they have to be wielded, 
or chaos will result where order should 
prevail. 

And shall we do away with the 
‘‘first aid’’ instruction which has been 
borrowed from the Army? And is 
there any one to step forward and say: 
‘Soldiers go into camp, therefore 
camping among Boy Scouts must be 
prohibited’’? Of course not; the truth 
of the matter is that in developing their 
military efficiency, the Army has per- 
fected a number of things that can be 
copied to advantage by other organiza- 
tions without in the least making those 
organizations militaristic. 

There is a movement on foot to sup- 
ply the Boy Scouts of Hawaii with a 
“ob that will occupy their best atten- 
ion permanently to the exclusion of any 
danger of tendency towards militarism, 
and that is the policing and upkeep of 
all the mountain trails of this island 
and the other islands as soon as their 
Scouts are organized in large enough 
numbers. This proposed activity will 
increase the element of ‘‘public serv- 
ice’’ that is part and parcel of the 
Scout movement. 


If each troop will take a trail once 
a month, and a different trail each 
month, in the course of a few months 
every Scout will have become familiar 
with all the trials of the island in 
which he lives and the public that goes 
‘‘hiking’’ will rise up and eall the boys 
blessed for the work they will do. 

Mr. Alexander Hume Ford, of the 
Trail and Mountain Club, is well 
pleased with the idea, and he wants 
to pay the different troops for the work 
they do. In this way, while the boys 
themselves won’t get paid—Boy Scouts 
‘do a good turn daily’’ without com- 
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pensation—they will be working for 
‘the good of the troop.”’ 

Perhaps the most important problem 
that engrosses the mind of the leading 
citizens of this Territory is how best 
to train the youth who will become the 
voters of a decade hence, and how to 
inculcate in them ideals of the highest 
type of American citizenship. Person- 
ally, I am convinced that the Boy 
Scouts is one of the most potential 
agencies we have in this respect. 

The enrollment record of the vari- 
ous troops shows many nationalities. 
Some time ago a small group of Jap- 
anese boys. under Rolla K. Thomas, as- 
sistant Educational Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., were organized into a 
troop and they are already among the 
most efficient troops in the Honolulu 
area. Japanese men realize the worth 
of this organization, and at least one 
other Japanese troop will soon be en- 
rolled. Salutes to the flag, knowledge 
of the history of the Stars and Stripes, 
and requirements in civics are all im- 
portant factors in citizenship educa- 
tion work among the boys—a work 
that readers of ‘‘The Friend’’ are al- 
ready well acquainted with. 

So enthusiastic did Mr. Raymond C. 
Brown, Secretary of the Honolulu 
Chamber of Commerce, become over 
Boy Scout work and its civies tests, 
that he has agreed to act as examiner 
of any boy who wants to take his civ- 
ies tests. 

It is planned that the Hawaiian boys 
of Kawaiahao chureh will soon have 
one or two troops to give vent to their 
energies. 

The organization is retarded in its_ 
further development because of the 
lack of satisfactory Scoutmasters and 
assistants. But small as they are in 
numbers, the Boy Scouts of Honolulu 
are accomplishing many worth-while 
things, only a few of which find their 
way into newspaper stories. 
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MAY A CHRISTIAN DANCE? 


Of course he may. He might swear, 
and lie, too, but it would not make him a 
better Christian. Surely, Christian, you 
may dance, but dancing will not identify 
you as a Christian. What puzzles me is 
that you ask the question so often. Chris- 
tians who don’t dance never ask it. Yes, 
Christian, dance if you can’t live without 
it. Join hands with Salome, Herodias and 
Herod, and circle to the left. But don’t 
be surprised if you are mistaken for goats. 
That is the side they are on—Contributed. 
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ESTIMATES GIVEN ON ALL 
CLASSES OF WORK. 


PERSPECTIVE WORK 
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Second Floor, Waity Building. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Cable Address “Qurno,” Honolulu 
Telephone 1444 


E. W. QUINN 


Modern Plumbing 


Plumbing Supplies and Bath Room, 
Gas Fitting, Hot Water Heat- 
ing, Tiling and Sheet 
Metal Work. 

Sole Agent for Lorain Steel Stoves 
and Ranges. 


28-34-42 Pauahi Street, 
HONOLULU, T.. H. 


Telephone 1713 


Honolulu Chinese 
Chop Suey House 


Chop Suey and Oriental Dishes 
Tables may be reserved by telephone 


93 NORTH KING STREET 


Between Maunakea and Smith 


HONOLULU - - HAWAII 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 
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Hawaiian Board 


Bible School 


OX of the Theological Seminaries 
on the mainland has this in its 
prospectus: ‘‘ We believe that the hope 
of the world is the Christian religion; 
that the hope of religion is the Chris- 
tian church; that the hope of the 
church is its ministers since success in 
any department of work depends on 
trained leadership and expert manage- 
ment.’’ These statements are so axio- 
matic they require no demonstration. 
The hope of Hawaii is a vital Christi- 
anity; the only hope of such Christian- 
ity is the church of Christ; the hope of 
the church is a well-trained ministry, 
qualified to lead the churches and to 
win men to Christ. The time has al- 
ready arrived when the ministers of all 
our churches of whatever nationality 
must be able to preach not only in 
their native tongue but in the English 
language as well. Preparation to that 
end is essential. 

Recognizing the need for more fully 
equipped ministers, foreseeing the de- 
mand for an increased number of 
trained Christian workers, the writer 
began six years ago the school which 
is now called the Hawaiian Board Bible 
School. During the first year the school 
was held in the class-rooms of Kawaia- 
hao Church, but in the second year ar- 
rangements were made, with the cordial 
co-operation of Mr. Merrill, the princi- 
pal of Mills Institute, to affiliate with 
the Institute. The Bible School stu- 
dents were accorded the privilege of 
the boarding department and the regu- 
lar classes of Mills. A curriculum was 
outlined which made use of a number 
of the courses of Mills Institute so that 
students taking the Bible School course 
would receive credits toward gradua- 
tion from the Institute. The hope was 
that the Bible School would be linked 
up with the other educational work of 
the Hawaiian Board and that Mid- 
Pacific Institute would perform the 
highest service for the many races 
dwelling in Hawaii and to the west 
across the sea, by training men for the 
ministry of Christ. But the many 
changes in the principalship of Mills 
School in recent years has brought 
many changes of policy to the Institute, 
and now the conclusion has been 
reached by the managers of Mid-Pacifie 
that all the dormitory space of Mills is 
needed for the students of the gram- 
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The Paldwin Jational Rayk 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 
AND RECORDS. 


We are sole 
agents for the 
Weber, 
Chickering, 

i Kroeger ard 
Kreiter Pianos; 
fh also the com- 
plete line 0° 
Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
‘RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrom Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


Seneca Cameras 


COMBINE ALL THAT 
IS LATEST AND BEST 
IN CAMERA MANU- 
FACTURE. 


Light in weight, compact, 
strong and attractive, they 
are unquestionably superior 
to any other camera made. 
We carry all sizes, with the 
necessary films and accessor- 
les. 


Hawatian News Co., 
LIMITED 


Younc BLpc. 


There is no better playmate 
for boy or girl than the 


SENECA ScouT CAMERA 


The Seneca’s ‘little brother.’ 


Moderate in price. 
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Tel. 2478. Box 951 


CITY MILL 
CO., LTD. 


CONTRACTORS. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS-CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 

Our ranges and plates are 
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Honolulu Gas Co. 


“The Old Town Pump” 


Quench your thirst with a stein of 


GOOD OLD-FASHIONED 


Root Beer 


For sale only by 


~ HENRY ALLEN 
Masonic Building, 


Corner of Hotel and Alakea Streets 


Telephone 2571 B--@: Boxe 323 
Cable Address, Watumull 
Head Office, Manila, P. I. 


East Indian Store 
DHARAMDAS & WATUMULL 
Direct Importers of: 

Indian, Cashmere, Ceylon, Philip- 
pine, Chinese and Japanese Embroid- 
eries and Curios; Oriental Rugs, 
Carved Ivories, Mand-made Linen 
Laces, and Manila Hats. 

1150 Fort Street Blaisdell Bldg. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Milton § Parsons 
EXCLUSIVE MILLINERS 


Individuality in women’s dress begins 
with the hat. We see to it that no 
two models are alike. Each is dis- 


tinctive and in perfect taste. 


Pantheon Bldg. Fort St. Tel. 3088. 
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mar and high school grades, so that 
the Bible School is to find new quar- 
ters when studies begin again in Sep- 
tember. The Bible School has steadily 
grown year by year until now there 
are twelve students of four nationali- 
ties preparing to minister to our cos- 
mopolitan population. Excellent work 
has been done in the various courses of 
Bible Study, History, Theology and the 
science of sermonizing. One of the 
graduates of 1915 is now in McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago re- 
ceiving further preparation. The stu- 
dent of highest standing of this year’s 
class, S. Fuju, will go to the mainland 
for advanced study. Another student 
of 1916 class has already been called 
to minister to the Hawaiian Church of 
Kaneohe. Half a dozen new students 
have made application for admission, 
so the school will be larger than ever 
when the term opens in September. 
Thea present faculty is composed of 
four instructors—Rev. N. C. Schenck, 
Rev. F. S. Seudder, Rev. H. P. Judd 
and Rey. J. P. Erdman. A new and 
more complete curriculum has _ been 
planned and through arrangement with 
the other departments of the Hawaiian 
Board, the school will have the assist- 
ance of Miss Caborn, the new Sunday 
School worker, and the Rev. A. Akana. 
The new year looks bright. 

The closing exercises held at Mills 
School on May 26th were a demonstra- 
tion of the ability of the students. 
Seripture exposition, a black-board ex- 
hibition of Palestine geography and a 
paper on the argument for belief in 
God formed the first part of the pro- 
gram, the last part being a dramatic 
presentation of the Book of Job. This 
had been most carefully prepared by 
Rev. F. 8. Seudder and was very skill- 
fully presented by the students. 

The Hawaiian Board Bible School is 
beginning to meet that most important 
need of our mission work, namely: well 
trained ministers who through resi- 
dence in the Islands are familiar with 
the conditions. 

The one remaining problem is to find 
a proper building for the school. Since 
the teachers are all connected with the 
Hawaiian Board and have their offices 
in the Mission Memorial the best locus 
for the Bible School will be in the 
vicinity of that buiding. Just across 
the street stands the old Chamberlain 
residence, unused for years. The Mis- 
sion Children’s Society for a long time 
has been trying to decide how best to 
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McCHESNEY 
COFFEE GO 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 
16> MERCHANT STREE® 


Honolulu, Hawaii. 


K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 


BUILDER 
House Moving — Well Boring 
Stone Work. 


602 Beretania St. Tel. 3236. 


Pomona College 


Claremont, .Los ..Angeles, ..County, 
California 

JAmeEs ARNOLD BLAISDELL, D. D., 
President 


The largest institution west of the 
Rocky Mountains devoted to exclu- 
sively collegiate work. Admission to 
Phi Beta Kappa, the national honor 
society, and the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnae, recent guarantees of 
its standards, Broadly Christian, co- 
educational. Freshman class limited 
to 200 members, 100 men and 100 
women. The selection is made on the 
basis of character, scholarship and 
purpose. Early application advised, 
as the number of applicants exceeds 
the number that can be received. 


Address The Secretary 


(Eleni 
YOKOHAMA 
voy ge al ©) foe 
BANK LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 

CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 

S. AWOKI, Manager. 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 
Carpenter 
Contractor, Builder and Painter 
No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 2642. 
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preserve it as an historic mission edi- 
fice. The coral rock with which it is 
built is cold and lifeless; even though 
a museum were established within it 
would still be cold and lifeless—any- 
thing but typical of the noble men and 
women who brought the Living God to 
these Islands. What better use could 
be made of the building than to turn 
it into a power house from which would 
go out live men to proclaim the Word 
of Life to the people; live men to carry 
vital spiritual hfe to the churches? 
Why not turn the Chamberlain house 
into a Bible School, a living monument 
to the missionary fathers and mothers? 
Jp eba we br. 


Y. M. C. A. Notes 


Gleanings From the Annual Report. 


HE annual report which has just 

been issued indicates that the As- 
sociation has had a year of symmetrical 
growth. The membership increased 
from 1553 to 1764. Two years ago the 
membership committee were convinced 
that the membership would not grow 
beyond 1500 but each month has 
brought its quota of new men and boys 
and thus the membership has increased. 


H 
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One of the factors of this growth has 
been the interest in the night school 
classes. Almost 100 more boys and 
young men were enrolled in these 
classes during the past year than at 
any previous time. During the first 
two years in the new building so much 
difficulty was experienced in getting 
men to take regular physical exercise 
that there was some fear that we had 
given too much of the space of the 
building to physical work. The fact 
that 765 men and boys have made use 
of the physical department during the 
year shows that none too much empha- 
sis was put on the work in the build- 
ing plans. The number of men in Bible 
classes has grown from 210 to 322, 
making a total with the boys of 477. 
These classes have been held both in 
the building and in outside places such 
as schools, fire stations, iron works and 
the prison. Considerable difficulty is 
found in getting a large number of men 


from twenty to thirty years of age to - 


study the Bible. The attendance at 
the business men’s class and the boys 
and intermediate classes has been good 
throughout the year. The most 1mport- 
ant growth has been one that is not 
mentioned much in reports but which 
is having large influence on the lives 
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posing building in Honolulu. 
an entire block in the business center. Its 
spacious lobby is the rendezvous of the 


best elements of local society. 


The Cafe and Rathskeller, strictly high- 
class, are popular alike with local residents 


and visitors-from abroad. 


The Roof Garden, one-third of an acre 
in extent, is a delightfully cool and pleas- 
ant lounging place. 
ious view over the mountains of Oahu and 


the coast line of the island. 


European plan, $2.00 per day, up. 
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CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


#£tna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton Iron Works ot St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Oahu College 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
and 


PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete College Preparatory 
Work, together with Special Com- 
mercial, Music, and Art Courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College Honolulu, H. T. 
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The Alexander Young Hotel 


Absolutely fireproof, is the most im- 


{| 1 


It occupies 


It commands a glor- 
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SA YEGUSA 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS=:OF <ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


CHINA STOVES 
GLASSWARE REFRIGERATORS 
SILVERWARE KITCHEN 
CUTLERY UTENSILS 


For a quarter of a century W. W. 
Dimond & Co. Ltd., has been acknowl- 
edged THE HOUSE OF HOUSE- 
WARE. We are “specialists” in our 
lines. Our friends will attest to our 
efficient service. 


W.W. O1IOND & 60., Ltd. 


“The House of Housewares” 


53-65 King Street, Honolulu. 


Tel. 1467. P. O. Box 602 


l D. J. CASHMAN 
; Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young P»s,!ding, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 

. Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 
the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
F ; IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HonoLu_u, T. H 
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of young men. Personal interviews 
have been held with 603 young men by 
business men, ministers and the secre- 
taries. Many young men have been 
helped with difficult problems. 


The Oriental Associations. 


The year has demonstrated that the 
four-fold program of the Association 
is well adapted to meet the needs of 
all the races of Hawaii. Each of the 
four Oriental organizations have made 
marked progress in their work. The 
Japanese Association with its 300 mem- 
bers has done very effective religious 
work through its Bible classes and Sun- 
day religious meetings. More than 100 
young men have attended the English 
classes. Many of these men are not 
Christians and the contact with Chris- 
tian teachers is doing much to help 
them. Perhaps the most important de- 
velopment has been the beginning of 
boy’s work. Forty boys have been 
connected with the Association for the 
first time. Great opportunities lie in 
this direction. The continued increase 
in the amount of money given by the 
Japanese people shows the regard they 
have for the work of the Association. 

The Korean Association with quar- 
ters on Miller Street has a membership 
of 86. They have been active in all 
phases of Association work. A strong 
series of Sunday meetings has been 
conducted at Palama Settlement. Bible 
classes, educational lectures and socials 
have been conducted regularly. 

Work for the Filipino young men 
bas assumed increasing importance as 
the number in the city hag grown. 
Fifty-five members are affiliated with 
the organization, but this by no means 
indicates the number of young men in- 
fluenced, by the work. 
religious meetings have been held with 
an attendance of 2820. Three Bible 
classes have been conducted with 33 
men enrolled. 

The Chinese Association has taken 
an important forward step in deciding 
to secure a Chinese young man to act 
as employed secretary next year. <A 
number of gatherings have been held 
and there is much interest among many 
young men who have few other helpful 
relationships in their lives. 
International Growth. 


The report of the International Com 
mittee, issued by Dr. John R. Mott, 
has just been received in Honolulu. It 
tabulates the growth of the Association 
in America and abroad for the first 


Seventy-two 
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Wing Wo Tai & Co. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS 
AND ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


FINE: GROCERIES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Kuren- 
watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 


Kukui Jewelry Mounted 
in 14 Karat Gold 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN SOUVENIR SPOONS 


Vierra Jewelry Co., 
LIMITED 


113 Hotel St. 


Cunha Music 
Company 


SHEET MUSIC 
UKULELES 


Victor Talking Machines 
and Records 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


78 S. King St. P. O. Box 1304 
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Phone 1887. P. O. Box 828 


H, Afong Co. 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
TRUNKS AND 
SUIT CASES 


Hats Blocked and Cleaned 
Hotel and Bethel Sts. 
Slee Ll 


Honolulu, 


CW W. AHANA & C0., Ltd ; : 


MERCHANT 
TAILORS 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 


Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 


WOMEN, 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 
Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SFIOE“CO: 
P 1005 Nuuanu 
ay near King 


J M. WHITNEY, M.D., D.D.S. 


DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
H. M. KUEFFER 


Successor to 


W. BEAKBANE 


Fort St., 


near Beretania 


Visiting Cards 
Business Cards 
At Home Cards 
Wedding Invitations 
and Announcements. 


And all Social Stationery in the 
Lates and Best Approved Styles. 
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fifteen years of the century. One can- 
not help but be impressed by the read- 
ing of this report that the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has been raised 
up of God to meet the needs of our 
twentieth century life. The last fif- 
teen years show an increase greater 
than that of the first fifty-five years of 
the organization’s history. Below are 
a number of the important increases: 

Associations, 1900, 1,439, 1915, 2,583, growth 
1,144; members, 1900, 255,472, 1915, 620,799, 
growth, 365,327; Association buildings, 1900, 
359, 1915, 759, growth, 400; net property, 1900, 
$20,246,437, 1915, $89,388,492, growth, $69,142,- 
055; students in Bible study, 1900, 30,051, 1915, 
163,833, growth, 133,782; students in educational 
classes, 1900, 25,903, 1915, 83,771, growth, 
57,869; Intl. foreign secretaries, 1900, 18, 1915, 
175, growth, 157; Intl. foreign weekly expense, 
1900, $33,030, 1915, $433,101, growth, $400,071. 

The outstanding growth has been the 
number of men sent to the foreign 
field and the amount of money secured 
for their support. Next to this has been 
the number of men enrolled in Bible 
study classes. These two factors coupled 
with the spiritual leadership of John 
R. Mott assure us that as great as has 
been the material growth of the As- 
sociation movement it will not be al- 
lowed to crush out the spiritual signifi- 
eance of the work. 
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HOW TO WIN. 


“When the war broke over the world 
statesmen and leaders grappled with the 
liquor problem as though it were the one 
immediate evil,” says Vance Thompson in 
his new book, “Drink and Be Sober.” 
“And it was the immediate evil. Until 
drink was chained and locked away men 
could not even kill each other decently 
and with efficient certainty. If the game 
of death can be played only in terms of 
sobriety it is not unthinkable that the 
game of life can best be won in the same 
way.” 


So te & 
we ye Me 


One hundred and fifty persons respon- 
ded to the invitation of the girls of Ka- 
kaako Mission Monday evening, June 5, 
the occasion having been planned by Mr. 
John Martin for the mutual benefit of 
the Y. W. C. A. and the girls of the 
Mission. Mrs. Walter Frear, the Associ- 
ation president, Miss Janes and Miss 
Brewer, visiting mainland secretaries, and 
Miss Dieckman, extension secretary, were 
guests of honor, each having a part on the 
program. 

Games were played under the direc- 
tion of two young women from Punahou, 
followed by refreshments. 


UDOT ROTO TOTO BOOTS 
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Tel. 315. 


T. HARADA, Mgr. 


Sanko Co. 


Sanko Building, Nuuanu Street, corner 


Vineyard, Honolulu, T. H. 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, 
PAPER HANGERS, PAINTERS 
AND CEMENT-WORKERS. 
Expert Miniature Gardeners. 


Dealers in 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISH, 
HARDWARE AND PAPERS, 
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Silva's 
Togvery 


CLOTHING and 
MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS 
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The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
Special Pride 


to take pictures now that in the fu- 


ture will be priceless. Kodaks at all 
prices. 
Honolulu Photo Supply Co. 


Fort Street. 
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Telephone 1491. 


J. ABADIE’S 


| FRENCH 
' LAUNDRY 


Branch office Union St. 
Tel. 2919 


ee 


Phone 1961  E. R. BATH 


For promtp attention to plumbing 
repairs. 
PRIGES ARIGIL 
Estimates furnished for installa- 
tion of Plumbing and Sheet Metal 
work. Also Agent for 


THE JOHN DOUGLASS CLOSET 
HARRISON BLOCK 


Beretania St. near Fort St. 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


Latest 

Style 
Clothes 
Made 

to Order 
and 
Guaranteed 


to Fit. 


TONG 
SANG 


Tailor 


22 HOTEL STREET 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
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‘‘Herein is my Father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit.’’ 


Paotingfu, China, April 24, 1916. 
Rev. Doremus Seudder, D. D., 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Dear Friend: Your letter came duly 
to hand and was read with pleasure. 
Thank you very much for your words. 
We have been hindered in answering 
because of the pressure of work. At 
present we have not secured the man 
we want to be associated with us in 
this field and all responsibility for 
everything falls on me. The work has 
gone on with encouragement. The ey- 
ening services have been well attend- 
ed and we are getting a group of peo- 
ple about us who are truly interested. 
The work for the boys is becoming 
more settled along definite lines. They 
have learned that they must behave in 
the chapel, and that we mean earnest 
work for them and not simply to give 
them a good time. 

To be continued 
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EVENTS 


MARCH 

2. Funeral of young Jas. C. McCandless, 
killed in auto accident takes place in Oak- 
land, Cal., with parents in attendance. 

7. Punahou graduates banquet at Uni- 
versity Club; “get together” plans for big 
endowment fund formulated. 

8. Queen Liliuokalani wins over Kuhio in 
big points in suit before Supreme Court. 

10. Hon. R. Moroi announced as new Jap- 
anese consul, succeeding Hon. H. Arita. 

13. President Wilson names Horace W. 
Vaughan, late of Texas, to succeed Judge 
Dole as Federal judge; S. C. Huber, of 
Tama, Iowa, for U. S. district attorney; J. 
Wesley Thompson and Clem K. Quinn as 
circuit judges. Chief Justice Robertson and 
Judge Whitney receive reappointments. 

15. Dr. Chas. H. Mayo, eminent surgeon, 
addresses physicians of Honolulu, ventur- 
ing prediction that Russia will be the next 
great nation of the world. Robert Lewers 
is eighty-five years old today. Young Me- 
morial Pavilion for women patients for- 
mally opend at Leahi Home. Geo. W. 
Smith elected president of Chamber of 
Commerce. L. A. Thurston tells Promotion 
Committee conditions have altered and 
quarantine inspection of ships in Honolulu 
harbor should be discontinued. Chamber 
seeks advice of Dr. F. HE. Trotter, chief of 
U. S. Marine Hospital, who disagrees with 
Thurston. 

16. Guarantee of $25,000 raised in Hono- 
lulu in effort to keep S.S. “Great Northern” 
en San Francisco-Hawaii run. 
ton sails for coast to represent local in- 
terests. 

17. Madam Melba, sojourning in Hono- 
lulu finds protege in Miss Margaret L. Cen- 
ter, to whom she offers year’s study in 
Australian conservatory. New City ambu- 
lance on first trip saves life of Japanese 
injured in auto accident. 

18. Wm. E. Rowell, former superinten- 
dent of Public Works, dies after week’s ill- 
ness. 


L. A. Thurs-- 
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The Sweet Shop 


On Hotel Street, furnishes the best 
a-la-Carte meals in town at 
moderate prices. 


HOME MADE CANDIES and 
ICE CREAM our Specialty. 
See us for Catering. 


THE SWEET SHOP 


On Fort St. an exclusive ice cream 

parlor and Candy Store. 

Dainty Luncheonettes served all day 

and evening. Hot and Cold Drinks. 
Try us and you will be pleased. 
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Metropolitan Meat 
Market 


ANTONE LOUIS, Manager. 


Our large shipping business is quite 


independent of our family trade. We 
endeavor to keep both phases of our 
business at top notch. 


50-60 S. King St. Tel. 3445 


Hl. Hackfeld & Co., Ltd. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS OF GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


Agents for Pacific Mail S. S. Co, American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Co., and all principal 
Trans-Atlantic Liners. 


MAIN OFFICE, HONOLULU, T. H. 
New York Office - - - - 82 Wall St. 
San Francisco Office - - 310 Sansome St. 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


NIPPUYULCO ETD: 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 

Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 
Hotel St., nr Nuuanu, Honolulu, T. H. 
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Tf You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs.  &* 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 47% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAI, Lt. 


| Honolulu 


BE. O. HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
cmeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
waouse. in, the Territory 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders. 


DRINK 


“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. - 


Sole Agents. - 


Telephone 2270. 
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21. Two hundred thousand dollars to be 
spent in enlarging and beautifying Moana 
Hotel in preparation for next tourist season. 


22. Dr. J. S. B. Pratt; of Board of 
Health, addresses Promotion Committee on 
subject of steamer inspection; disagrees 
with plan of L. A. Thurston to discontinue 
practice. Central Union Church starts cru- 
sade in behalf of girls of Honolulu; stir- 
ring accounts of laxity given by Miss Sadie 
E. Starrett and Miss Agness E. Maynard; 
remedial measures suggested. 


23. L. A. Thurston cables ‘Great North- 
ern” will be taken off run for summer, but 
Hawaii run will be resumed in winter. An- 
nouncement is made in commercial circles 
of retirement from business of M. Phillips 
& Co., organized in 1868 during height of 
whaling trade. 

25. Anniversary of F-4 tragedy in Hono- 
lulu harbor. W. R. Castle announces plan 
to erect fourteen cottages on Miller St. for 
“salaried man.” Judge Clemons in Federal 
court denies right of American citizenship 
te Takao Ozawa, a native of Japan. Case 
may be taken to Supreme Court. By de- 
cision granting Filipino citizenship rights, 
Judge Clemons throws down bars to natives 
of Philippines. Dr. A. N. Sinclair says 
life of Hawaiian race threatened by babe 
mortality; figures show deaths outnumber 
births. 

26. Mrs. Julie Vernon Lyons, widow of 
late Curtis J. Lyons, dies at Alexander St. 
home; deceased had been invalid for twen- 
ty years. 

27. Francis M. Hatch succeeds R. W. 
Shingle as supervisor. Jared S. Smith, pro- 
fessor of Agronomy at College of Hawaii, 
resigns. 

APRIL 


3. Campbell Estate announces plan to 
improve Fort St. block; property to be con- 
verted into modern department store. 
Bishop W. C. Harris, recently decorated by 
Japanese Hmperor in recognition of notable 
missionary service, passes through Hono- 
lulu on way to mainland. 


5. Liner “Chiyo Maru” goes on rocks in 
Oriental waters; severe blow to local ship- 
pers. 

7. In report to Hawaiian Volcano Re- 
search Association Prof. Jaggar makes plea 
for volcano museum; says institution would 
prove valuable tourist asset. 

14. Members of Hawaiian Board hold 
first meeting in Mission Memorial Building. 

20. Report of treasurer of Mid-Pacific 
Carnival shows 1916 deficit $6,000; change 
of date from February to June, with big 
celebration on Kamehameha Day urged by 
Jas. D. Dougherty, a former director. 

23. Judge Jas. D. Dole, Hawaii’s most 
picturesque figure in public life, celebrates 
seventy-second birthday. 

24. Waster egg rolling at “Arcadia,” with 
Mrs. W. F. Frear as hostess. Baby week 
opens at Palama Settlement. 

25. Co-overative. sugar plantation  plan- 
ned by 125 homesteaders in vicinity of 
Laupahoehoe and 6,000-ton mill is ordered; 
first co-operative enterprise in islands. 

27. Daughters of Hawaii hold first social 
meeting in restored Queen Hmma home. 
nnique schemes proposed for furnishing 
Hawaiian museum. Hans Isenberg, in be- 
half of Lihue Plantation, agrees to Gover- 
nor’s conditions in Kapaa homestead mat- 
ter; long contested issue is brought to close 
and railroad will be built. 

28. “Howard Villa” purchased by John 
Waterhouse for home; $100,000 purchase 
price. 
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General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co.. 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—H. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; EH. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
Gare Cooke ssh sean, Cooker Ga Re) Carter an. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


We A 
for ““Knox’’ Ladies’ Hats. 


“Modart’” Front-lacing Corset. 
“Nemo” and “R & G’” Corsets, 
“Butterick” Patterns, “‘Delinea- 
tor’ and all the “Butterick’” Pub- 


lications. 


N. §. Sachs Dry Goocs Go., Ltd 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 


Phone 1165. 


re Agents. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 


MERCHANTS 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation, 
Hawaiian Sugar Co., Kahului Railroad Co., 
Kauai Railway Co., and McBryde Sugar Co., 
Ltd. 


OFFICERS: J. P: Cooke, President; W. M. 
Alexander, First Vice-President; J. R. Galt, 
Second Vice-President; W. O. Smith, Third 


Vice-President; C. J. Waterhouse, Treasurer; 
John Guild, Secretary; D. B. Murdoch, Auditor. 

DIRECTORS: A. L. Castle, F. C. Atherton, 
H. A. Baldwin, C. R. Hemenway. 


Heyry H. Wintians 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


1374 NUUANU STREET. 


Residence, 1374 Nuuanu. | 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255 
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Love’s Bakery 


Bread and Cakes 


1134 Nuuwanu St. 


PROMPT DELIVERY TO 
ALL; PAR Fs OFebHEAGI TY 


Telephone 1431. 


| @ 


Outing Shoes 
eas ale 


White Buck with Rubber Soles 
$5.00. 


Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Store 


1051 Fort. 


OF PIGR SUSPEY.CO! Eid 


DEALERS IN ‘TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


L EWERS & COOKE, Ltd. 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etc., ite. 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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Consolidated Soda 


Water Works Co. 
LIMITED. 


The von HAMM YOUNG 


Company, Limited. 
Honolulu and Hilo. 


2, ‘2 2, 
“ “ 


Telephone 2171. 
Works Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


et 


Agents for Packards, Cadillacs, 
Buicks and Dodges. 
United States Tires, Michelin 


Tires, also complete line of auto- 
mobile accessories. 


Hawaiian CrustCGo. 


LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ gs 
Liebility, and Burglary f 
Insurance. xt 
923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL GOODS 
IN, THE CIEFY. 
et 


PHONE 1470. IROIRIE Sac 
Opposite Catholic Church. 


oa 
——— 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


You can find a 


Regal Shoe 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


to suit you, no matter what may be 
your requirements as to fit, style or 
size. We make a specialty of family 


orders. 


REGAL SHOE STORE 
Fort at Hotel. 


55 Queen Street 


Honolulu 


The First National Bank of Hawaii 


CAPITAL, $500,000, AT HONOLULU. SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $269,000 


DIRECTORATE: 
H. M. von HOLT, Vice-Prest. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


L. T. PECK, Prest. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


RUDOLF BUCKLY, Cashier 
J. L. McLEAN. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—TIssues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit, Travel- 
ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


June, 1916 


«LOVE 
~~ ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 
Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. RITY TRANSFER 60. 


Phone 1281. JAS 3H. LOVE, 


HF. Wichman &00., 


LIMITED 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
tt ot 


GOLD anpb 
SILVERSMITHS. 
Ft oF 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honolulu tron Works Gompany 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
41 Co.. Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillis Evaporators, 

Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 

celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 

ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


ESE RIEND 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 


REX 


MONUMENTS 


OF GRANITE, NATIVESTONE 


REMEDIES OR ENDURING BRONZE. 


each one is sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


Any material in fact, known to the 
trade. 
We will be glad to submit designs 
and talk prices. 


J. C. AXTELL 
P. O. Box 662 1048 Alakea St. 


GOODYEAR TIRES 


For Automobiles, Motortrucks, 
Motorcycles and Bicyles. 


**MONOGRAM’’ 
OILS AND GREASES 
“Nature’s perfect lubricant” 


Office 


Hotel Street. 
| Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


| PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 


VULCANIZING 


AUTO SERVICE & SUPPLY CO.,Ltd. 
Merchant and Alakea Streets. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. 
Wholesale and Retail 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 


GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Kapiolani Bldg. 
Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


Honolulu. Telephone 4688 


“At Ye Sign of Ye Free Air.” 


Telephone 2518 
Honolulu, T. H. 


J. Hopp & Company 


Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers 
& & Rugs and Curtains # 


Telephone 2iII Honolulu, H. T. | 


Electric Light Baths and Massage 


Help Nature Maintain Your Health 


Sanitarium Treatment Rooms 


MR. AND MRS. I. N. BARTHOLOMEW 


Hawaiian Hotel Phone 2347 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 


English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 


guese, Russian and Spanish. 


NE ee 


Sunday School Supplies. - 
Reward Cards. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


Corner Merchant and Alakea 


Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
sae C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 
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GOSSARD CORSETS 


A MODEL FOR EVERY FIGURE 


There are Nine true Figure Types. The Gossard Co. makes 
a Corset to fit each type perfectly. 


You are one of these types 


aes ae ye a aie a ven en wea ae a ae ae 


sah 
SOOO 
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OO 


We are now showing these different 
models in all desirable corset materials, such 
as Everlast Cloth, Mercerized Batiste, Cou- 
til Sterling Cloth, French Batiste, Figured , 
Batiste, Silk Striped Coutil, New French ~ 
Striped Batiste, Satin Stripe Broche, Self 
Stripe Coutil, Figured Silk Broche and Bro- 
caded Silk Batiste. 


YOUR FIGURE 


May be correctly corseted in one of the 
following types in any one of the above 


(essitd materials. 
Corset 
IDEAL IDEAL IDEAL 
TALL SLENDER FIGURE SHORT HEAVY FIGURE CURVED BACK FIGURE 
Models from $2.50 to $12.50 Models from $2.00 to $12.50 Models from $2.00 to $12.50 
IDEAL IDEAL IDEAL 
SHORT SLENDER FIGURE LARGE ABOVE-THE-WAIST FIGURE SHORT-WAISTED FIGURE 
Models from $2.00 to $12.50 Models from $3.50 to $12.50 Models from $2.00 to $10.00 
IDEAL IDEAL 
TALL HEAVY FIGURE LARGE BELOW-THE-WAIST FIGURE AVERAGE FIGURE 
Models from $3.50 to $12.50 Models from $3.50 to $12.50 Models from $2.00 to $12.50 


Gossard Corsets are made to serve women in the interest of their 
Comfort, Health, Figure Improvement and Convenience. 


BE FITTED TO A GOSSARD NOW 


B. EF. Ehlers && ‘Co. 
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Nimety-lrourth Ammuall Meetimg of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association INeviewed im this Issue 
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Trust Co., 
Ltd. 


e FF ot 


Feal Estate 


st 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


5] 


Finely: al 
Bond and Auto 
/nsurance 


Henry 
Waterhouse 


INVESTMENTS AND 
SECURITIES OF 
ALL KINDS 


Js 


Safe Deposit 
boxes 


st Ft 


Fort & Merchant 
Streets : Honolulu 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO ESTATES, 


THE FRIEND July, 1916 
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! 
| Guardian Trust Company, | 
LIMITED 
Aims to faithfully serve the interests of its clients. Acts as Trustee, Executor, Ad- 
ministrator, Guardian or Agent for Estates or Individuals. Conducts Stock and Bond, 
Investment, Real Estate and Insurance Departments. 
' 
{ OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS ARE 
' W. O. Smith - - - - - President W. W. Chamberlain - - - Treasurer 
A. F. Judd - - First Vice-President J. Waterhouse - - - - - Director 
W. F. Dillingham, Second Vice-President W. Jj. Forbes - - - - - Director 
A. F. Afong - - - - - Secretary S. A. Baldwin - - - - - Director 
Offices: Stangenwald Building, Honolulu. 
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H. HLL. KERR 


ARCHITECT 
sph 


312-314 McCandless Bldg. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


bonsene 


THEO. H. DAVIES & C9., LTD, 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 


ed 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd.; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co., London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 

Canadian Australian Royal Mail Line, 
Chas. Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing 
Vessels, Hilo Agents American Hawaiian S. 
S. Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pearl City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an ‘Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 

San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 

Cable address, “Draco.” 


The 


B. F. Dillingham Co. 


LIMITED. 


Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dilpax.”’ 
Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 
P. O. Box 446. 


HONOQEUDOS (=) feo ose 


Financial, 


Codes: 


HAWAII 


ISHOP COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 
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Calling Cards § 
and : 


[nvitations 


ENGRAVED 
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Crane's 
Linen Lawn 


The Correct Writing 
Paper 
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THE FRIEND 


OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 
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Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - + $1.00 per year 


Address business letters 
checks, ete., payable to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


Miss E. V. Warinner, | 
Associate Bus. Mgr. 


and make 


—:i— 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 


the Board Rooms by the 24th of the | 
month. | 

THE BOARD OF EDITORS: | 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chief | 
Frank? SiScudder. o/s .): Managing Editor 


Orramel H. Gulick Theodore Richards 

Paul Super Miss E. V. Warinner 

A. A. Ebersole Dr. R. D. Williams 

Wm. D. Westervelt’ Walter F. Frear 
Norman C. Schenck. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Oongress 
of March 8, 1879. 


PUNAHOU’S SEVENTY-FIFTH. 


T WAS a splendid success from 

first to last. The month of 

June has not been so cool and 

invigorating for years and the 
light showers which accompanied the ex- 
ercises could not dampen the ardor of the 
participants or spectators. The mainland 
was represented by Professor William Lyon 
Phelps, whose teaching experience has cov- 
ered two years at Harvard and twenty-four 
at Yale, where he holds the important 
Lampson Professorship of English Litera- 
ture and is known as one of the most popu- 
lar instructors in the American college 
world. Professor Phelps, who gave the 
chief address on Commemoration Night, 
was at his best and carried his audience 
with him from start to finish. The second 
representative from over sea was Professor 
Armin O. Leuschner, Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of the University of California, 
who bore the special greetings of the uni- 
versities of Michigan and California as 
Professor Phelps did of Yale. The great 
day of the feast was given up to the Puna- 
hou pageant. An immense amount of work 
had been put into this scenic story of the 
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shoei, No fewer oe: Bite. Hae par- 
ticipants lent themselves to give effective- 
ness to the eleven elaborate episodes. It was 
a most impressive and glad occasion. ‘The 
old-time home atmosphere which made Ha- 
Wall unique was restored at its best and 
those who had lived in it and loved it. for- 
got for the time all the innovations of ar- 
mies and Gibraltars, promotion committee 
and chase for the dollar, auto and moving 
picture and the other “improvements” 
which the somewhat doubtful advantage of 
dependency to the American Union has 
brought. Punahou Day, with its hearty re- 
ceptions, its happy hospitality, its games and 
sports, ancient and modern, was an even 
more typical occasion if such there could be. 
The anniversary revived and enforced the 
very best traditions of Punahou and brought 
to the front the incalculable service which 
it has rendered to Hawaii. The announce- 
ment of the addition of $349,254.80 to the 
endowment was one of the crowning mo- 
ments of the week. “This generous con- 
tribution in which many friends of the 
school have participated, tells the story of 
the deep hold upon the affections of the 
people which Punahou maintains. A new 
and enlarged era of prosperity seems about 
to begin in the history of this splendid in- 
stitute of learning. 


DR. COFFIN’S VISIT. 


The tidings that Dr. and Mrs. Henry 
Sloane Coffin of New York were to spend 
ten days in Hawaii on their way to Kuling, 
China, where he is to have a prominent 
part in the annual missionary conference 
held there was sufficient to move everyone 
who could do so to take a hand in rounding 
out a program of pleasure and helpfulness 
for them both. The former of these two 
objects was attained with all the complete- 
ness in such matters for which Honolulu 
is noted. And no one has come here in 
years who in equal time has been brought 
into wider helpful touch with all sorts of 
folk than this young preacher. Kamehame- 
ha, Punahou and the Mid-Pacific heard 
from him ringing addresses of power and 
inspiration. At Central Union he preached 
the gospel of loyalty to ideals with the vigor 
and freshness of an Atlantic nor’wester. 
The Women’s Society and the Men’s 


No. 7. 


Pie were also treated to a most sug- 
gestive and vivid setting forth of the theme 
of the Christian social order. To have a 
Christian knight errant fresh from New 
York, that hotbed of preparedness, voice 
the demand for venturesomeness in pursuit 
of the ideal with the splendid fervor that 
characterized Dr. Coffin’s two addresses in 
Central Union Church was a treat to all 
who sympathized with the spirit of this 
modern Galahad. It was also a real ser- 
vice to Honolulu which cannot have too 
much of the preaching of idealism in every- 
day life. Certainly Dr. Coffin’s personality, 
so ‘pleasing in its manly appeal, has made 


this city one of his captives. He will al- 
ways be sure of an enthusiastic hearing 
here, whenever the fates bring him this 
way. 


¢, 2, ¢, 
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THE JAPANESE SCHOOLS IN 
HAWAII 


The schools maintained in this Territory 
by Japanese parents-in order that their chil- 
dren may learn the language of their fathers 
are passing through a transitional stage, and 
many are questioning as to exactly what 
sphere they shall fill. First of all they 
should teach the children how to speak 
Japanese correctly. This ought not to be 
a difficult task and should not take much 
time each day. When it comes to the writ- 
ten language the problem becomes more 
serious. If the Japanese were only rid of 
the Chinese character, and if the written . 
language were like the spoken tongue, the 
entire dificulty would disappear. But when 
it is remembered that it takes years of toil 
to acquire the written language of Japan, it 
is a question how much of it an American- 
born child who expects to remain in the 
United States ought to learn, because the 
time he gives to it might perhaps be better 
employed. If the Japanese should adopt 
the Roman alphabet and should write as 
they speak one of the greatest hindrances 
to closer international intercourse would be 
removed. But this is not likely or possible 
now. Hence each parent must decide how 
much of his own tongue his boy or girl 
should acquire. 

The second important subject for con- 
sideration is that of time as related to 
health. It is essential that children should 
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not spend too many hours in indoor study. 
The demand of the new education is for 
a larger vocational element in the curricu- 
lum. These language schools swallow up 
hours that might with great profit be spent 
in learning how to work. Again, health 
demands play time and the Japanese chil- 
dren in Hawaii have too little of that. Be- 
fore long every public school will have the 
organization and direction of play as a part 
of its normal educational task. Japanese 
children need both vocational training and 
sufficient daily recreation through out-door 
play. There can be no question that if a 
large number of native born Americans of 
Japanese parentage could speak the lan- 
guage of their forbears they would mightily 
make for a better feeling between the two 
nations. But the acquirement of this lan- 
guage should not be suffered to interfere 
with the normal training and growth of the 
child. 

A third interesting suggestion is offered 
by the movement on behalf of Americani- 
zation. Should these Japanese schools 
teach American patriotism and how? There 
can be no question that these institutions 
should be painstakingly fitted into the pres- 
ent day scheme of Americanizing all the 
children born on our soil. This can be done 
not only through patriotic songs and stories, 
saluting the flag, observing national holi- 
days and the like, but also by using Japan- 
ese stories which reveal the heart of the 
people of the Orient to enforce American 
ideals. “This will help to maintain sym- 
pathy with Japan while cultivating loyalty 
to the American government. But it is 
not right to expect much in this line be- 
cause of lack of time. The main thing is 
to have the spirit of each school loyal to 
American ideals of liberty, public service, 
and self-sacrifice for the welfare of the 
people. 

It is good to have this question debated 
in Hawaii by Japanese, for they will cer- 
tainly take high ground and find a way not 
only to satisfy but astonish America by the 
spirit of brotherliness they will exhibit. 
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A NEW BOOK OF MISTRUST 


Mr. Carl Crow has written a volume en- 
titled “Japan and America.” It is adver- 
tized on the cover to tell the “unvarnished 
facts,’ but its very first sentence is conspic- 
uously false, for it calls “Japan and the 
United States, two countries which in his- 
tory, ideals, civilization, culture, have noth- 
ing in common.” One has only to read a 
few pages to see that the author sets out 
with a thesis, namely to prove that Japan 
is a menace to America. ‘This he does by a 
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free use of unsubstantiated assertions, of 
half truths, of distorted facts, and of his- 
toric interpretation colored by his prejudice. 
That anyone who claims to have an inside 
knowledge of Japan should speak of hari- 
kari is evidence enough of crass ignorance, 
and this is only a sample. In the face of 
German frightfulness contrasted with Ja- 
pan’s conduct of her three recent wars he 
declares this nation “‘still partially under 
the influence of barbaric traditions of war- 
fare and conquest.’’ Where it is possible to 
see one of two motives in the conduct of the 
governments he often chooses the worse. 
Such statements as “No alien in Japan is 
any kind of real estate,” 
“Japanese statesmen are by no means anxi- 
ous to have the California land question set- 
tled,” are common and do not tell the truth. 
Aliens can incorporate and own land. In- 
dividuals also can secure 999 year leases on 
a purchase basis. “Io one who has visited 
some of the finer hospitals of the Empire, 
the remark that “The hospital equipment 
of Japan is so poor that Americans are now 
being asked to contribute funds for the 
building of a modern hospital in Tokyo” is 
laughable. That funds for the erection of 
such an institution are being raised is true, 
but one might as well point to the Japanese 
hospital in Honolulu as proof of the worth- 
lessness of those of American type as to cite 
such a reason as Mr. Crow adduces. There 
is no need to dwell on the very large num- 
ber of utterances of the author which prove 
the entire unreliability of this book. In 
justice it must be said that to one who is 
able to make deductions for the spirit 
characterizing this work and to weed out 
the great mass of chaff it contains, certain 
criticisms which Mr. Crow makes are not 
unjust. His statement of industrial abuses 
and his treatment of the conduct of Japan 
toward China while roughshod is deserved. 
These abuses which are not peculiar to 
Japan’s story of industrial development and 
which need to be aired are being fought 
over. ‘The nation will some day rid itself 
of them. America has no cause to play the 
role of calling the kettle black in this par- 
ticular. We are a bit farther on to be 
sure and in generosity must give the Em- 
pire time. As for relations with China, no 


allowed to own 


apology for Japan’s course is to be made, 
but it is hardly just to put the worst con- 
struction upon every move in this dark 
chapter of events. Books of this sort do 
no good. ‘They influence passion, compli- 
cate the situation, make it harder for the 
two peoples to understand one another, fan 
the war spirit and were better never writ- 
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PROGRESSIVE ACHIEVEMENT 
AND DULY: 


From the first the Progressive party had 
two and only two reasons for existence. The 
first was to crush bossism out of the Re- 
publican party. “This it has done so effec- 
tively that it seems impossible to think back 
to 1912 with Barnes, Penrose and their 
confreres in power. To have compelled the 
Republican party to nominate so progres- 
sive, upright, fearless and successful a foe 
to bossism and in every way so ideal a can- 
didate as Justice Hughes is one of the most 
significant victories ever recorded in our 
political history. And it was done so 
casily, the nomination was so thoroughly 
representative of the demand of the vast 
majority of Republicans throughout the 
Union, there was so conspicuous an absence 
of any possible influence emanating from the 
candidate except that of irreproachable char- 
acter and exceptional fitness for the posi- 
tion, that the Coliseum convention of 1916 
will long serve as the high-water mark in 
the history of our presidential nominating 
assemblies. If ever an apology shall be 
needed for the existence of the Progressive 
party it will be abundantly found in the 
nomination of Mr. Hughes last month at 
Chicago. 

The second reason d'etre of the Progres- 
sives as a separate political organization lay 
in the demand throughout the country for 
a new program of social legislation. Here, 
too, in four short years this aggressive ag- 
glomeration of reformers has most notably 
won out. While much more could be asked 
of the Republican platform in the line of 
short, pithy statement of the reforms it ad- 
vocates, the real thing is to a large extent 
there. The chief faults to be found with 
the Progressive platform of four years ago 
were, first its inclusiveness and second, its 
championship of half-digested social pana- 
ceas like nation-wide presidential preference 
primaries which have been shown to be of 
very doubtful value, popular review of ju- 
dicial decisions, and an easier method of 
amending the Federal Constitution. There 
was a tremendous educative value in 
cataloging as it did the demand for social 
justice with such brevity and comprehensive- 
ness and this more than atoned for the in- 
clusive character of that historic document. 
And now comes the Republican platform of 
1916 with the most painstaking endorsement 
of a number of the leading articles in its 
Progressive prototype of four years ago. A 
reasonable reformer could hardly expect 
more. Of the sixty-one separate demands 
made by the Progressives in 1912 and cata- 
loged in the Outlook at the time some 
thirteen have been have been enacted during 
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the past four years and several are no longer 
insistent. No less than fifteen of the most 
important of the remainder are embodied 
in the present Republican platform, and this 
in a year when the great excitement .over 
preparedness and Americanism would easily 
excuse their omission. Here then again the 
Progressives have scored a mighty victory, 
they have completely transformed the Re- 
publican party and made it as progressive as 
themselves. 

In view of these facts what was the 
duty of the younger party? Had it any 
reason whatsoever for continued existence? 
If there was a reason, what was it? The 
action taken at Chicago convention seemed 
to answer these questions in a way to dis- 
hearten every bone fide Progressive, for it 
proclaimed its only reason for remaining 
alive to be to try and elect Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. “here can be no question 
that Colonel Roosevelt had the squarest 
of square deals at the Coliseum. He was 
known to be a candidate, while Mr. 
Hughes was not. Yet from the first it 
was clear that the Justice was bound to be 
nominated. [he comparison of the two 
conventions was in every respect favorable 
to the older organization. Everything 
there was done decently and in order, while 
the Progressive assembly was from ‘he 
first to last a mob. It seemed to care for 
personalities rather than for principles. It 
knew it could never elect its candidate. It 
had more than gained all it had been cre- 
ated to do. If it was a bona fide reform 
organization why did it not ratify the 
nomination of the most. thoroughgoing 
Progressive in the nation? For a com- 
parison between the official records of Col- 
onel Roosevelt and Mr. Hughes as gover- 
nor of New York—the only point in their 
careers which lends itself to comparison— 
leaves no doubt on this head. And why 
did it not swing all its strength in support 
of a platform earmarked with its 
principles ? 

‘These were sober questions which Pro- 
gressives all over the country were asking 
themselves during the fortnight after con- 
vention week. They even began to wonder 
whether the party of high ideals was not 
losing out in its most vital center, that of 
the will to lose itself for the nation’s weal. 

Fortunately, however, good sense pre- 
vailed. Given time Colonel Roosevelt, 
called to his best self by the flood of mes- 
sages from leading Progressives, wrote his 
letter of declination and the Progressive 
committee endorsed Justice Hughes. Bet- 
ter late than never. This action rounds 
out the short and worthy story of the his- 
toric appeal made by the Progressive move- 
ment to the conscience and intelligence of 
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the American people. ‘The Progressive 
party did its work well, gained one of the 
most notable political victories ever won 
in America, reformed and strengthened the 
party which has to its credit the noblest 
achievements in our country’s history and 
made it possible for the nation to face one 
of the gravest crises in its life under the 
leadership of one of the wisest, most fear- 


HE stimulus of crowds and of new 

environment has reflex bearing upon 
the spirituality of the annual conventions 
of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association. 
And while hospitality and fellowship neces- 
sarily play a large part in the success of 
the gatherings, spiritual benefits are at once 
the incentive and a national sequence. 

The Ninety-fourth Annual Conference, 
held in the Haile Church, Hilo, June 29- 
July 6, was voted the most successful in 
many years. Delegates and chorus members 
swelled the crowd to something like six 
hundred and twenty-five persons. At a 
luncheon served on the church grounds at 
the close of the Sunday school celebration 
it was estimated that over a thousand per- 
sons were served. 


Hilo’s welcome was typified in the of- 
ficial greetings sent by the Board of 
Trade and read at an early session of the 
Conference. In this, as well as in many 
other niceties of the convention week, was 
reflected the personality of Rev. George 
Laughton, pastor of the First Foreign 
Church. Mr. Laughton was forced to 
leave for San Francisco before the end of 
the conference to the genuine regret of 
all. His address on “The Expression 
of Spirituality” during the devotional ser- 
vice on June 30th, was scholarly, and as 
master of ceremonies at a reception which 
the members of his congregation gave in 
honor of the visiting delegates on the after- 
noon of June 30th, he was much appreci- 
ated. 

Mr. Theodore Richards, Rev. J. M. 
Lydgate and Rev. Akaiko Akana contrib- 
uted to the program of informal addresses 
on this occasion. 

' Great earnestness marked all of the ses- 
sions, and while routine reports necessarily 
took valuable time, there was much of a 
genuinely inspirational nature in the pro- 
grams. In the hour of devotions each day 
able speakers were heard. In addition to 
Mr. Laughton were Rev. E. E. Pleasant 
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less, devoted and high-spirited statesmen it 
has ever produced. 


Many months ago we 
declared in 


these columns that Justice 
Hughes was the ideal candidate demanded 
in this great emergency and had faith to be- 


lieve that he would be nominated. In our 
opinion he will be triumphantly elected 
President. 

Dass 


The Ninety-Fourth Annual Conference of 
the Hawaiian Evangelical Association 


on “The Sources of Spiritual Life,” and 
Rev. J. M. Lydgate on “The Need of 
Spirituality.” 

During the hour of discussion four or five 
speakers of different nationalities debated 
the topics of the day, which were as fol- 
lows: “How to Maintain Our Church 
Life in Face of the Competition of Other 
Religions,’ ‘“Inter-Racial Co-operation,” 
and “Strengthening the Churches.’’ An 
early morning prayer meeting gave inspir- 
ation to each new day. 

Another feature of the convention, which 
was perhaps more marked than ever before, 
was the chorus and congregational sing- 
ing. This, as a special subject, is treated 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Substantial progress during the year was 
reported by the Sunday schools and Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies. Mr. W. H. Rice, 
the veteran president of the Sunday School 
Association, said that he had never felt 
more encouraged than now, over the work 
in his department throughout the Islands. 
Mr. Rice “personally conducted” the trip 
for the Kauai delegates and arranged for 
their longer stay in Hilo in order that they 
might make through connections in Hono- 
lulu on the return trip. 


*, oe ot 
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ENTERTAINING THE 
DELEGAES 


The stupendous task of caring for the 
delegates fell to the moderator of the con- 
vention, Rev. Stephen Desha, who proved 
equal to every emergency from that of in- 


“terviewing doctors concerning minor oper- 


ations to securing specially prepared milk 
for sickly infants. His mind constantly 
filled with multitudinous details, Mr. 
Desha never failed to appear at his turn 
on the program, and was at all times a 
smiling, gracious host. 

To Mrs. Desha also is due a vote of 
thanks. For weeks before the meetings 
Mrs. Desha was busy making sheets and 
pillow cases. (We have it on good author- 
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ity that several times she worked until 2 
o'clock in the morning.) Perhaps’ the 
greatest task of all, in the preliminary 
preparations, was the making of pillows 
trom ticking and excelsior. Several hun- 
dred of these were finished in time to over- 
see the building of the great kitchen, the 
digging of the underground ovens and other 
last-minute preparations. 


Front (left) Rev. A. Akana, Pres. Territorial 


C. E.; Rev. S. L. Desha, pastor Haili Church, 
and Moderator of the Convention. Back row: 
Rev. Wm. Poai, Scribe; Mr. Nakila, Assistant 
Scribe, and C. M. Kamakawiwoole. 


Sixteen long tables were daily looked 
after by sixteen women, with the result 
that perfect order prevailed ‘during the 
serving hour three times a day. 

The task of ordering food was one which 
might have seriously concerned several peo- 
ple less capable and experienced than Mr. 


Desha. ‘Ten bullocks were donated by 
friends. Fourteen pigs were provided, nine 
of which were donated, twelve dozen 


chickens were consumed, several hundred 
fish, quantity or corn beef in 
addition to such delicacies as opihii, ilimu, 
Eight bags of 
sugar were used, six of which were do- 
nated, and the Hilo Boarding School 
kindly loaned the machine for making the 
poi, which was consumed in great quantities. 

The loan of several halls and vacant 
houses greatly simplified the housing prob- 
In the C. E. King Hall were about 
thirty persons, in the old Coan house eighty- 
five more, in the Lucas Building over forty, 
a like number in the parsonage and the 
remainder of Hawaiian and American dele- 
gates in private homes in Hilo and vicinity. 
The Filipino delegates were entertained at 
the Hilo Boarding School, and the Jap- 
anese at the Motano Hotel. The Chinese 
of Hilo made ample provision for their own 
people. 
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In an article entitled ‘ By-Products of 
the Convention,” in this issue, are noted 
some of the benefits to those speaking an 
Oriental tongue. 
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The Fifth Inter-Island 
Song Contest 


The history of these unique musical 
events is too well known to be reviewed at 
this time. When the committee was 
chosen, Messrs. Richards and F. S. Scud- 
der, it was with the idea that church sing- 
ing should be stimulated throughout the 
Hawaiian churches. The principle of emu- 
lation and dignified rivalry seemed to offer 
the best means of arousing interest, and 
the committee feel that the end has been 
attained to a remarkable degree. To suc- 
ceed to any important degree, attention 
must be given to selection of the right sort 
of music and words as well. As to the 
music, a moderate course must be steered. 
Too great severity in the style would in- 
evitably kill all interest; while to defer 
to the popular judgment would mean no 
veal advance in education. Hence musi- 
cal value in the composition must be 
coupled with distinct melody. Then too, 
noble words to deepen reverence should be 
sought that can be wedded to the music. 
Here the difficulty has often been in the 
translation. Fortunately the committe has 
been able to lean on Miss Ella H. Paris, 
who, under the thin disguise of ‘“Hualalai,” 
is well known as the best translator of 
words for Hawaiian hymns. 

For this year the committee chose a fine 
hymn anthem of Smart’s to which it was 
possible to adapt the old words “Aole Inoa 
Ma Ke Ao,” “There is no Name so Sweet 
on Earth.” The music has some remark- 
ably good effects in the counterpoint, with 
considerable demands upon the tenor. It 
is probable that it did by no means please 
the rank and file of the choruses, but its 
fineness could not but grow on them, and this 
thing is sure, viz: future selection by in- 
cividual choir leaders will never be quite 
so commonplace and vapid because of fa- 
miliarity with this genuine bit of musical 
value. 

In the five years that have passed the 
desire on the part of the committee was 
always that a percentage basis should be 
tollowed by the judges in making their 
award. It was not until this year that 
there was actual success in this particular. 
Former judges frankly gave up the task, 
and awarded the banner largely on general 
impressions. This always caused dissatis- 
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faction on the part of choir leaders. This 
year the committee asked the judges that 
they award on the following basis: 
Selection (the second number which 
each of-the choirs was expected to sing), 
10 points; Attack and ending, “Aole Inoa,” 
10 points; Tempo and spirit, “Aloe Inoa,” 


20 points; Enunciation, “Aole Inoa,” 20 


points; Expression and shading, “Aole 
Inoa,” 40 points; Maximum total, 100 
points. 


It will be seen that although each choir 
gave some attention to their second num- 
ber, all that counted in the award was the 
character of the selection, irrespective of 
its rendition. The judges were able to 
concentrate their attention, then, upon the 
one song, ‘“Aole Inoa.”’ For purposes of 
still fairer comparison, each judge had only 
one particular to notice, e. g., one lady gave 
her entire attention to attack and ending, 
comparing the choirs on that point alone. 
Then in the summing up, the totals were 
added. ‘The fallacy of human judgment 
being freely admitted, aye, and considering 
the vast variety of taste. with the added un- 
certainty of prejudice (local and general) 
here lies, in our judgment, the best possi- 
bility for fair decision. It worked well mn 
this case, we dare aver. It was inevitable 
that many in the audience could not con- 
cur in the decision, but very little of ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction has come to our ears. 
For the most part the choir leaders have 
proven to be good losers, while the churches 
at large have been manifestly the gainers. 

Perhaps the tension was unusually high 
in that the Hawaii chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Harry Naope, had twice won the 
banner, while the remarkable body of 
singers from Molokai, under David Ka- 
laau have held the banner for the past two 
years — winning even against the finely 
trained body of the Young People’s 
League, under the skilled leadership of Mr. 
C. E. King of Honolulu. Moreover, as 
the present committee has resigned and no 
one has been appointed in the place, it is 
quite possible that the Inter-Island Contest 
ceased with this last one. Hence, and for 
cther reasons, the island partizanship was 
keen. 


The Hilo Armory was well-nigh full of 
people, notwithstanding the fact that there 
had been a deal of excellent music at the 
convention. It was the very last event of 
perhaps the largest and most successful of 
the annual meetings ever held by the Evan- 
gelical Association. Hence, it was most 
fitting that it should be opened with prayer. 
The chairman asked for and obtained the 
consideration of the audience for the char- 
acter of words and music, so there was lit- 
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tle or no unseemliness of applause, and the 
words on the banner, ‘‘ Make His Praise 
Glorious” (in Hawaiian), had most fiting 
realization. 

It but shows an interesting by-product of 
this competition that each one of the choirs 
were able to sing several times, out of their 
extensive repertoire, and while the judges 
were retired for their consultation an ex- 
tra song from each of the choirs was most 
appreciatively received. 

Then all the choirs were assembled in 
front, and under the leadership of Molokai, 
presented in fine volume the one inspiring 
chorus of the evening, while the audience 
rose to its feet in honor of the Name above 
all names, the sweetest on earth or in Hea- 
ven. Then it was that the decision was 
announced by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, Mrs. J. IT’. Lewis, well known in the 
islands for her leadership in matters of 
music and much beloved in Hilo for her 
unsparing and unselfish use of her talents 
for the general public benefit. She had 
associated with her in this award, Mrs. 
Beamer, affectionately known as Helen 
Desha by many in Honolulu as well as in 


Hilo. Mrs. Bodell, the wife of the Epis- 
copal rector at Hilo, Mr. Beers, the county 
attorney, and Mr. Keolanui, one of the 
best sheriffs Hawaii county has ever had. 
All of these 
knowledge of music, combined with experi- 
‘The 


part each had in this decision is not dis- 


people have considerable 


ence in chorus singing. individual 
closed, so that they may be shielded from 
unfriendly criticism as to the details of 
the judgment. Hence, the committee as a 
whole rendered the following verdict, given 
in the order in which the chorus sang: 

Hawaii, Hilo side, 88 points; Hawaii, 
Kona side, 67 points; Molokai, 91 points; 
Kauai, 81 points; Maui, 76 points. 

That the Molokai choir had some advan- 
tage in th: strength of their numbers may 
be conceded; but the element of sentiment 
(which may have been operative in former 
judgments) due to their isloated home with 
so few advantages, was probably quite elim- 
inated from the decision rendered. 

It is hoped and believed that the mani- 
jest improvement in devotional singing will 
not cease with the withdrawal of this par- 
The Sunday 
‘Their con- 
test, held during the convention, was not- 


able and fine. 


ticular form of contest. 


schools have entered the arena. 
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The New Secretarial 
Council 

One of the items of new business 


brought up at the annual meeting at Hilo 
was the plan adopted at the June meeting 
cf the Hawaiian Board which provides for 
a change in the system of administration 
of the Board. Whereas in former years 
there was one head to the Board, a man 
designated as general superintendent and 
corresponding secretary who directed the 
general policies of the Board and planned 
for new. work, there is now to be a secre- 
turial council composed of seven men, the 
field secretaries and the treasurer of the 
Board. ‘This council is to direct and plan 
for new work and changes and to do the 
work formerly carried on by the general 
superintendent. It seems to be the idea 
of most of the Board members that such 
a division of the responsibilities of the 
Board’s work and placing upon several 
men rather than upon one man the burden 
of ‘the work will result in a greater efh- 
ciency and mean larger things for the 
3oard than was possible under the old 
plan. In this departure the Board is sim- 
ply carrying out the plan of effort fs 
employed by the American Board, the 
Presbyterian Board and other great. mis- 
sionary bodies. 

At the annual meeting Rey. John P. 
Iirdman had been asked to make the pre- 
sentation of the new plan. “This he did in 
a very clear manner, so that all the mem- 
bers present were able to understand the 
reasons for such a radical change in the 
inethod of administration of the Board. It 
was not thought best at this time to ask 
for a change in the by-laws of the Board 
te conform to the new plan. This will be 
done at some other time. The thing is 
now to give the new plan a chance to jus- 
tify itself. It is likely that the Council 
will hold meetings very often and discuss 
and formulate plans for work in all the 
departments. In putting the plan into op- 
eration, it has been decided- to call Mr. 
J. Merle Davis, secretary of the Tokyo 
Y. M. C. A. of Japan to take up work as 
a field secretary and labor among the Fih- 
pinos, as well as to enlist the support and 
sympathy of friends of the Board in the 
Board’s work. The other field secretaries 
who compose the council are Rev. John P. 
Erdman, in charge of the Hawaiian work 
and also teacher in the Bible school; Rev. 
Frank S. Scudder, in charge of the Jap- 
anese work and teacher in the Bible eschool; 
Rev. Akaiko Akana, in charge of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor work; Rev. Norman C. 
Schenck, in charge of the Chinese work 


and teacher in the Bivle school; Rev. 
Henry P. Judd, in charge of Sunday school 
work and teacher in ‘the Bible school. 
These six workers together with Mr. T. 
Richards, will make up the new body that 
will direct and outline the various phases 


of the Board’s work, reporting each month 
to the Board. 


At the end of Mr. Erdman’s statement 
tc the Association he reported the action of 
the Board in bringing in the name of Rev. 
Henry P. Judd ‘as nominee of the Board 
for the position of corresponding secretary. 
This nomination was acted upon favorably 
by the Association, whose scribe cast one 
ballot for Mr. Judd as secretary. Under 
the new plan Mr. Judd will take care of 
the statistics of the Association and write 
the annual report, besides attending to 
other kindred duties that may be assigned 
him by the council. Being relieved of some 
of his present duties—superintendent of 
the Filipino department and_ publicity 
work—he will have more time for doing 
field work among the Sunday schools of 
the Territory, a work which he has had 
to suspend during the past year owing to 
being acting secretary of the Board. The 
Board enters upon this new plan of work 
with bright hopes that such a plan as out- 
lined above will make the activities of the 
Board more far-reaching and wide-spread 
and place the work on a more solid foun- 
dation that it has ever had. The remark- 
able spirit of harmony that has marked the 
past year of the Board’s office staff is sure 
tc continue under the new regime, and 
shoulder to shoulder these field secretaries 
will labor faithfully, patiently and loyally 
for the welfare of Christ’s kingdom in Ha- 
Wall nei. 
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The Business of the 


Association 


As is customary in all the sessions of 
the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, a 
part of each morning was set apart for 
the transaction of business. Some of this 
business was of routine character, such as 
the reading of the reports of the representa- 
tives of the four Island Associations, stating 
what had been done at the Island Associ- 
ation meetings during the past year and 
giving a summary of the church statistics. 
The committee on necrology presented the 
names of those who had entered the larger 
life since the last annual meeting. A slight 
amendment to the by-laws of the Hawaiian 
Board which provides for the amalgama- 
tion of the old Educational and Social Com- 
mittee with the Sunday School Committee 
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under the name Religious Education Com- 
mittee’ was approved by the Association. 
Mr. Erdman reported for the Committee 
on Revision of the Hand-Book that the 
work had been completed and that the 
books would be ready in a short time. 

A matter which elicited the interest of 
all the delegates was the consideration of 
the subject of reducing the number of dele- 
gates to the annual meeting. Mr. Judd 
opened the discussion by stating that the 
problem of feeding and caring for the great 
number who attend the conventions was 
now becoming a serious problem. No def- 
inite action was taken regarding limiting 
the number from each church, though the 
suggestion was made that one delegate 
might well represent the church, Sunday 
school and C. E. Society, furthermore the 
number of members of each chorus could 
be reduced to twenty to advantage. Messrs. 
Richards, Judd and Akana were appointed 
a committee to investigate the matter of 
securing a possible camp-site where the 
Association could hold its meetings in much 
the same way the camp meetings are con- 
ducted on the mainland. 

The Committee on Petitions had but one 
item of business for the Association to con- 
sider, that of granting permission for the 
Second Chinese Church of Honolulu to so- 
licit funds anywhere in the Territory for 
the new building they are contemplating 
erecting. 

Mr. Desha as chairman of the Entertain- 
jent Committee reported that almost 
$3,000 had been raised by the committee 
tor the expenses of the convention. ‘This 
came from churches, Sunday schools, Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies and individuals. It 
was voted that whatever balance might re- 
main after the bills were paid should be 
given to the Haili Church. “Through the 
kindness of friends of Mr. Desha’s it was 
possible to paint the church and parsonage 
and to improve the property of the church 
generally. 

The subject of allowing Saturday after- 
noon holidays so that there need not be 
any Sunday baseball was brought up as the 
result of discussion that the Kauai Associ- 
ation had had the previous day. A com- 
mittee consisting of Rev. J. M. Lydgate, 
Rev. A. Akana, Rev. H. P. Judd, Rev. R. 
B. Dodge and Rev. A. S. Baker was ap- 
pointed to take up the matter with the 
large employers of labor and see if an im- 
provement could not be effected in this re- 
spect. 

Mr. Richards stated that he and Rev. F. 
S. Scudder would like to resign their posi- 
tions as committeemen in charge of the In- 
ter-Island Song Contests, feeling that the 
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cbject they had sought to accomplish, name- 
ly, to improve the singing in the churches, 
had been attained, and that it would be un- 
necessary to have this church song contest 
any longer, considering the fact that there 
is now a Sunday school contest. ‘[heir 
resignations were accepted with regret and 
with expressions of appreciation for the 
good work they have done during the past 
tour years. No successors were chosen, and 
this form of contest will now be given up. 

It was voted to hold the 1917 annual 
meeting in Kawaiahao Church, Honolulu. 
Rey. H. H. Parker was elected moderator 
and Rev. H. K. Poepoe vice-moderator, Mr. 
P. D. Kellett, Jr., was chosen scribe and 
Rev. W. K. Poai and J. K. Nakila assistant 
scribes. Rev. H. P. Judd was appointed 
chairman of the Program Committee, the 
other members being Mr. W. H. Rice, Rev. 
J. PB. Erdman, Rey. H. K. Poepoe, Mr. I. 
Richards and Rey. A. Akana. The Enter- 
tainment Committee will consist of G. P. 
Castle, chairman, R. A. Cooke, Mrs. Julia 
Bowers, Mrs. Carl Holloway, Rev. H. K. 
Poepoe, Rev. S. K. Kamaiopili and Mrs. 
Wm. Chung Hoon. 

Mr. Nakila, the assistant scribe, read 
resolutions of thanks for the cordial enter- 
tainment and warm-hearted hospitality pro- 
vided by the members of the Haili Church. 
At the closing session of Thursday morn- 
ing, July 6th, Rev. S. L. Desha, pastor of 
the church and moderator of the Associa- 
tion, expressed his satisfaction at the har- 
monious way in which all. the business of 
the annual meeting had been conducted. In 
many ways it was the most successful con- 
vention ever held in. Hawaii. 
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The Spirit of Fellowship in 


the Convention 


The one thing I think that impressed 
me most was the Christian fellowship mani- 
fested in the convention. We were all 
one in Christ, although of different races 
and nationalities; and while each group 
had’ its own work and its own peculiar 
problems to be faced, there was a strong 
sense of unity in a common work and of 
tellowship in a common endeavor. ‘There 
was segregation only for the one purpose 
—that each man might face his own tasks 
and problems together with men whose 
work was similar and so be more mutually 
helpful. 

The Japanese had their own work and 
their own peculiar problems, likewise also 
the Chinese and the native churches, while 
the Board representatives and workers came 
together in a meeting for a common dis- 
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cussion of the problems each one was fac- 
ing. ‘The dominant spirit in all the varied 
work of the convention was that of unity, 
co-operation — Christian fellowship in a 
Christian brotherhood that is a prophesy 
ct what the church of Jesus Christ is to do 
tor these Islands and for the world. 

I was reminded of the national council 
meetings in New Haven last October. In 
numbers, in interest, in its work and in its 
tellowship and spirit the meeting at Hilo 
was much like the meeting at New Haven. 
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New Plans by the 


Japanese Pastors 


? HE twenty-five Japenese pastors, 
T evangelists and Bible-women of our 
work met together each day for consider- 
ation of problems pertaining particularly to 
that department. “The morning hours from 
7 to 8 were devoted to a helpful prayer ser- 
vice in which the needs of the field were 
presented at the Throne of Grace. After 
the business meeting of the General Con- 
ference the afternoons were spent in discus- 
sing plans for new work. ‘The develop- 
ment of English-speaking meetings for the 
young Japanese, the matter of increased 
contributions to the work of the Board, and 
nearer approach to self-support were among 
topics discussed. 

June, 1917, will mark the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the beginning of the Japan- 
ese work of the Hawaiian Board, and plans 
have been formed for marking the occasion 
with special activities. Among the twelve 
Japanese who were first to receive baptism 
here, was the Hon. Taro Ando of the Im- 
perial Diet in Tokyo, and it is planned to 
send for him to be present and to spend 
several weeks in evangelistic meetings 
throughout the Islands. Another one of 
the original twelve is Mr. Kawasaki, pro- 
prietor of the Kawasaki Hotel, Honolulu. 
A special committee has been appointed 
to arrange the details of this anniversary 
celebration. As a practical expression of 
the activity of the past thirty years, the 
twenty Japanese churches have undertaken 


to add three hundred new members to their 
rolls during this year ending July, 1917. 

Plans for making the annual meeting 
next year even more useful were adopted, 


Shiraishi, U. Okumura and 


Higuchi were appointed special lecturers 


and Messrs. 


to present certain matters for discussion. 
The association together for eight days 


of all these workers proved a great stimu- 
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lus to the courage and purpose of these 
earnest men. 


It was voted to be the most 


The above group, 
Hawaiian 
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successful conference ever held. 


eR 


taken at the Convention, shows all the Japanese ministers under the 
Board except Rev. S. Nagamori, of Waialua. 


Impressions of the Hilo Convention 


ANY jpeople who attended the recent 
M convention in Hilo have been relat- 
ing to their friends their observations made 
during those delightful eight days — all 
about the numbers present, the reports that 
were presented, the music of the choruses, 
the friends who were met, and many otner 
interests. But what were the impressions 
made upon the convention observer by all 
these facts? What kind of spirit in the 
delegates and in their churches was revealed 
by the proceedings of the gathering? “The 
attempt to answer these questions is the 
perilous task set before the writer of the 
present article—a newcomer in the Islands. 
Doubtless his impressions could be corrected 
by many heads of different experience. NG 
he goes ahead. 

The first cause for deeper thought was 
the mere largeness of the convention. The 
many hundreds that thronged into Hilo on 
the Mauna Kea from the surrounding coun- 
try testified to the widespread hold which 
the church of Jesus Christ has upon the 
people — particularly the Hawaiian popu- 
letion — of this Territory. What a great 
number of soldiers we have here enrolled 
in the service of the Kingdom! If so much 
sacrifice could be made for the sake of 
spending a few days at the convention, how 
much more sacrifice might be made for 
other business of Christ! 


Upon a Newcomer 


Haili Church seemed to be perfectly pre- 
pered to care for every need of the host of 
visitors that descended upon it. “The han- 
dling of the problems of meals and lodg- 
ings was admirable. Such executive skill, 
resident surely in many other churches, may 
be a potent force for good if once aroused 
to effective action in the name of God. 

The seriousness of the delegates in at- 
tending to their business through hour after 
hour and day after day was impressive. 
God’s work demanded serious attention. 
Through such individuals as these the 
Gospel of Christ is being kept strong and 
steady throughout Hawaii. The evident 
seriousness of the convention 
seemed, however, in some cases, to express 
itself more in oratory than in the promo- 
tion of practical measures that called for 
hard work in the advance of the Chris- 
tian church. Perhaps here we perceive a 
peril for some of our local churches. 


spirit in 


The composition and the carrying out. 


of the convention was an_ interesting 
study. Here again the careful previous 
planning was shown by the promptness and 
smoothness of execution. The inspirational 
element was well emphasized in a num- 
ber of strong spiritual addresses and in the 
daily sunrise prayer meetings. These 
early morning services—well-attended and 
earnest—were uplifting; they suffered, 


however, as do so many modern prayer 
ireetings, from a lamentable lack of prayer. 
It Is easy to talk to men; it is hard to 
talk freely to God. The considerable num- 
ber of sessions that had to be given up to 
reports was doubtless one reason why no 
larger Provision was made in the program 
tor such highly important items as system- 
atic Bible study and the expert presenta- 
tion and popular discussion of up-to-date 
methods of church work. The lack of 
emphasis upon the possible power of the 
church as an organized force, in both local 
and territorial matters, for fighting to win 
higher Christian standards of life for ali 
cur people, seemed to indicate that our 
church life must yet be awakened to a 
tuller consciousness of its responsibility in 
this great social duty. 

A primary difficulty in the convention 
was the number of different tongues used 
by the various delegates. No single lan- 
guage could have suited everybody—Ha- 
walians, Portuguese, Japanese, Chinese and 
the English-speaking people. The problem 
of interpreting very much material from 
one language into all of the others was im- 
possible. Naturally, that tongue had the 
largest place which was native to the great- 
est number at the meetings. Much. in- 
terpreting was done; yet the failure to 
regard the presence of other tongues be- 
sides the prevailing one in many matters, 
especially in the business sessions, pointed 
to a very imperfect conception, on the part 
of many people, of the Hawaiian Evangeli- 
cal Association as a genuine brotherhood 
of all races in the Islands. Natural de- 
sires will often have to be sacrificed, in 
order that, in future conventions and 
church services, men of all languages may 
teel that their presence and their words of 
council are welcome in the spirit of Christ. 
The desires of the young people in regard 
to language need also to be carefully heeded, 
if their loyalty is to be held for the per- 
petuation of the church of tomorrow. 

The convention singing speaks largely 
for itself. It can hardly be commended too 
highly. The vigorous and spontaneous 
congregational singing reflected the same 
kind of earnest expression of religous emo- 
tion in the home churches. The remark- 
able chorus competitions revealed the high 


artistic instinct that prevails, or is being 
cultivated, in many communities of Hawaii. 
This work is one of the best means for cre- 
ating wholesome recreation, for winning the 
interest of the young people in the church, 
and for teaching the success that is sure 
to attend ‘steady, hard- work under wise 
leadership. 


Only the bluntest ear could have failed 
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to catch the increasing sound of the spirit 
of progress almost anywhere upon the con- 
Perhaps just the ideal 
to be sought for was not always clear. But 
many freely said that the spirit of the 
church must. be rejuvenated in a radical 
way if it is to grow as it should in num- 


vention grounds. 


bers and become the force that it should 
be as the agent of God, not only in the in- 
dividual hearts of men, but in the whole 
Scores of delegates 
were already prepared in spirit to respond 
to the stirring command of one of the clos- 
ing speakers, to leap from the trenches of 
waiting and to charge forward to win new 
ground for Christ. 

Finally, the quality of the leaders on 
the platform and the temper of the dele- 
gates impressed one with the abundant spir- 
itual resources that are at the command of 
the church in Hawaii. In the words of 
one of the strongest speakers, “We have 
not yet begun to call up the reserves which 
the church has a right to call up — the 
power of God.” With renewed loyalty to 
the full will of God the church in Hawaii 
will yet prove the power of the divine life 
working through it for the salvation of 
all men. 


of our modern life. 


W. B. COALE. 
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Some Lively Police Work 


In the vicinity of Olaa there have been 
what appears to be reckless and unjust 
charges brought by the police against re- 
spectable and law-abiding people. Within 
the space of a few days eighteen Japanese 
and three Chinese were arrested on the 
charge of having sold liquor. Among those 
thus charged were a number of people who 
were total abstainers. 

One man, when brought to trial, was 
proved by many witnesses to have been at 
a theatre, and his house closed at the time 
he was alleged to have been selling liquor. 

Another man was found to have been 
out cleaning the locomotive at the time he 
was accused of the offense. 

Another person was accused by the name 
on the signboard of his house. “The man 
himself had been dead ten years. 

This is certainly bright police work. The 
people of the vicinity are justly aroused. 
They say no person is safe from accusation, 
whatever his reputation or his character 
may be. 

The facts have been reported to the 
Sheriff and it is hoped that such injustice, 
whether it be inspired by graft or perse- 
cution, will meet with a proper retribu- 
tion. 


Fy. Sra; 
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Some By-Products of the Convention 


HE first session of the Hawatan 

Evangelical Association in the Haili 
Church at Hilo was a business meeting. At 
that time a rather unpretentious announce- 
ment was made to the effect that the Jap- 
anese and Chinese departments had sent in 
< request which the moderator wished to 
grant, that after the business sessions of 
the Association their delegates should be 
permitted to withdraw to their own 
churches and hold meetings which would 
permit a wise consideration of their own 
problems in their own languages. These 
meetings, held simultaneously, are a part 
of the work of the Association. So far as 
the writer knows it is the first time any 
official recognition of these meetings has 
been taken, although the meetings have 
been held for several years. In this way 
they cease to be a by-product of the Associ- 
ation, and become a vital part of the plan 
of work which the Association conducts in 
the Territory. 


The climax of these meetings was 
reached on hursday, the last day of the 
convention, when the. Japanese and Chinese 
workers met in the Japanese church and 
listened to addresses on spiritual living by 
Rev. John L. Hopwood, chairman of the 
Chinese committee of the Hawaiian Board, 
and Mr. Lloyd R. Killam, secretary of 
teligious work of the Honolulu Y. M. C. 
A. Following these two addresses, which 
were interpreted into both languages, there 
was a season of prayer, in which three 
Japanese and three Chinese ministers alter- 
nated in their own tongues. The results 
of this meeting are found to be far-reaching. 
As the chairman of the meeting, Rev. John 
P. Erdman, said, ““The workers gathered 
in this meeting are commissioned to reach 
ever one-half of the total population of the 
Territory.” It is important that they should 
know each other’s consecration to the one 
great task of salvation. 


Now this work is a vital part of the 


Association’s business, and should be so re-_ 


garded. But actually the by-products of 
the work were numerous. At the com- 
munion service held in the Haili Church on 
Sunday afternoon there were fourteen 
baptized. At the Chinese church six adults 
joined the church on confession of faith, 
and two infants were baptized. At the 
Japanese church one adult joined the 
church on confession of faith, and three in- 
fants were baptized. 


wood, pastor of the Bishop Memorial 


Rev. John L. Hop- . 


Church, which includes the Kamehameha 
Schools, found about sixty alumni of that 
institution attending these meetings as dele- 
gates and he was busy from morning 
until late in the night encouraging and 
strengthening their faith in God. 


On Saturday night the Salvation Army 
was given the helpful presence of one of 
our delegates and conversions were made 
in the meeting. 


The Hilo Chamber of Commerce took 
cognizance of the meeting and sent a let- 
ter of welcome in which the record of the 
missionary activities of the Association were 
commended. ‘The mayor of Hilo was pres- 
ent at several of the meetings and joined 
in the luncheon feasts with the delegates. 
And by the way, the ease and perfection 
with which the committee on supplying 
food to the delegates performed their tasks 
were a continual joy to the 500 or more’ 
who appeared on the scene at meal time. 

The jpatriotic services on July 4th, in 
the Armory, were interesting. But had it 
not been for the Molokai choir, which 
sang so beautifully, and the number of 
delegates to the Association meeting who 
were present, the attendance at the Armory 
would have been very small. Nor can 
one omit to mention the magnificent em- 
phasis given in the short speech by Rev. 
Akaiko Akana at that time. 

The Chinese department made a system- 
atic effort to reach the people of that race 
in the city. The delegates were sent out 
in three groups and called on the people, 
inviting them to come to the meeting held 
in the Chinese church every evening and 
talking with them about the “Christian 
Doctrine.” One of the Bible women of 
Honolulu remained in Hilo another week 
after the convention adjourned, in order 
to help the pastor gather up the results of 
the meetings. 

In fact, the by-products of the great meet- 
ing cannot be summarized at this time. By- 
products come afterward. The impression 
made upon the city of Hilo ought to be far- 
icaching and we hope it will be so. It is 
impossible for 600 people to live in the 
same city, sing the same songs, meet to- 
gether, eat together and pray ‘together, 
without having some effect that will be 
abiding. It looks as though the delegates 
and the city of Hilo as well will be getting 
something from this convention in the way 
of by-products for years to come. 


NORMAN C. SCHENCK. 
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A Workers’ Meeting 


Workers and officers of the Hawaiian 
Board came together one evening during 
the convention in Hilo, at the Foreign 
Church, in the interest of fellowship. Oc- 
casionally a few of the workers have been 
able to meet and discuss the problems 
which were pressing in one or more of the 
fields. Seldom is it possible for a large 
number to assemble at one time because of 
the long distances to be traveled and the 
difficulty of sailing dates which permit of 
a common date for all without a serious 
loss of time. This annual meeting was 
very largely attended. Some twenty were 
able to be present at this gathering at which 
the problems of administration were quite 
tully presented and discussed. ‘The men 
from the various islands briefly spoke of 
their particular difficulties, their hopes, and 
gave a few suggestions for the good of the 
cause. 

This is doubtless the first time that so 
pany workers have ever been able to have 
such a meeting and to frankly discuss the 
multiplying opportunities in these Islands 
for Christian work. From this conference 


each man has gained a more comprehensive - 


view of the work as a whole and a sym- 
pathetic knowledge of the difficulties that 
are peculiar to other fields than his own. 


It is felt that greater efficiency will re- 
sult from the reorganization of the Board 
into departments, with a secretary over 
each one to be responsible for different 
races, the Sunday school, and the young 
people’s work. Time was taken to dis- 
cuss the constantly expanding work of the 
Board during the past few years. All of 
the old lines of work are demanding ever 
enlarging budgets to cover the new openings 
which are important. A new department 
has been formed for the Filipinos. What 
has been distinctively Christian Endeavor 
work has been changed to include all the 
work for the young people. 

This informal conference, which contin- 
ued for two hours, drew the officers and 
workers of the Board much closer together. 
The spirit which dominated the hour was 
the determination to meet every opportun- 
ity offered for Christian work in the many- 
sided life of the various peoples in these 
Islands. This gathering of leaders marks 
a new era and evidently increased desire 
for hearty co-operation in the forward 


movement of the Kingdom of God in Ha- 


wail. 


A. C. BOWDISH. 
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Dr. Wadman Takes up 


Cause of Picture Brides 


May 16, 1916. 
My Dear Scudder: 


The day after receiving your letter and 
copies of The Friend, I had an interview 
with Mr. Burnett, chairman of Immigra- 
tion Committee, and went over carefully 
with him the matter of the picture brides, 
etc., reading to him extracts from the ar- 
ticle in The Friend. He listened very 
kindly ; asked me a number of questions and 
then suggested that I should see two or 
three other members of the Committee. Mr. 
Burnett knew of the objections on the part 
ot the Japanese and seemed glad to talk 
with one who had lived in Japan, etc. 

‘The same day I saw Congressman Raker 
and Albert Johnson of the Committee, 
whom I know personally very well indeed, 
and secured from them the same kind hear- 
ing as in the case of Burnett. ‘The latter 
was quite deeply interested — Johnson, I 
mean. He likes Hawaii very much and is 
one of the ardent supporters of our Pro. 
Bill. Both these men seemed favorably in- 
clined to some modification and thanked me 
for calling. I left copies of The Friend in 
all cases. 


The Hoike and Musical 


Features of the Convention. 


O PRAISE the Lord with gladness 

seems surely to be the delight of the 
Hawaiian heart. To sing seems to be as 
natural as to breathe and far more spon- 
taneous. To the muscial art critic some of 
the impromptu outbursts of song may not 
have seemed to be entirely harmonious, they 
were nevertheless genuine, earnest and 
true. The ‘Hoike” is the Hawaiian safety- 
valve. 


It is surely not an easy or a safe thing: 


to say of any annual meeting that its mu- 
sical features were ‘“‘the best ever.” The one 
thing that may surely be said of the 94th 
Annual Meeting is this, it was of a very 
high order spiritually. The people sang 
with the understanding and with the spirit 
also. The concert and cantata on Satur- 


day night gave ample scope for the very - 


best’ that the Hilo churches had to offer. 
The practice had made perfect. The drill- 
ing was complete. The finished product 
was a delight. The cantata was a fine 
specimen of the best that there is in the 
gift of song in the Hawaiian race. 


For simple, spontaneous, glad expression 
of the joy of being, the Hoike of Saturday 


Since that I have taken occasion to speak 
to three or four other Congressmen inci- 
dentally, and said all I could in the way of 
urging consideration, etc. 

Well, this morning’s paper announces 
as per clipping enclosed that the thing is 
coming out all right for Mr. B. accepts 
the proposed amendment and this will meet 
the objections as raised by the Japanese and 
officially presented by Mr. Chinda, the min- 
ister, with whom I have endeavored to keep 
in touch, for I know him personally very 
well and he is indeed a very fine man and 
an able diplomat. He thinks a great deal 
of Dr. Scudder and always enquires how 
matters are in Hawaii. Good for your new 
Japanese Consul! Have just read about his 
opinion in re Japanese schools and_ their 
course of study. He’s all righ 

I met some one at Chevy Chase Pres- 
byterian Church where I spoke a week ago 
to the Women’s Board of Missions, who 
enquired for Mrs. Scudder. 

Our own bill progresses. 


It’s a hard fight. 
Very sincerely, 


J. W. WADMAN. 


Pray for us. 


morning at the church was a fine example. 
Just how far the song and exercises were 
representative of the work of the schools of 
the churches of the Islands it would not be 
easy to say. “Those who found a place on 
the program were surely worthy of the fa- 
vor accorded them. With glad good-will 
they sang the songs that give expression to 
the faith of the chosen ones of God. 

Every session had its songs, every day 
had its musical features. In the midst of 
sessions of whatever character, the glad 
spontaniety of the Hawaiian nature burst 
forth. “The Hoike was perpetual and the 
gladness everlasting. 

The crowning glory of the service of 
song came on the last night of the session. 
The Annual Song Contest was held at the 
Armory. Expectations ran high. ‘The 
rivalry was most keen. The choruses from 
Molokai and Hawaii were ready for the 
fray. Each had carried off the prize ban- 
ner twice during the past four years. “This 
was to be the test year. 


The Armory was thronged. ‘The contest 
was full of thrills and excitement. Maui, 
Kauai and West Hawaii each put forward 
their best singers, but no one noticed them. 
It was Molokai and Hawaii. 


From the humble beginnings of five 
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years ago when Mr. Theodore Richards 
and Rey. F. S. Scudder, on behalf of the 
Association, undertook the task of develop- 
ing the latent musical ability of the churches 
of the Island Kingdom, great things had 
Rev. George Laughton of Hilo 
voiced the thoughts of many when he spoke 
in enthusiastic terms of the musical gifts of 
the native people. “The “Contest” was a 
striking illustration of his choice words 
of praise. 

The task of the judges was not an easy 
one. By a very careful system each chorus 
received a most painstaking rating. Few, 
very few, of those in the audience would 
have felt free to award the banner. A 
very short secret session was sufficient for 
2 comparison of notes. 

By a margin of three points Molokai won 
No 
one questioned the wisdom of the decision. 
The award had been most just. 

The series is at an end. The future is 
uncertain uncharted. Mr. Richards 
and Mr. Scudder, at their own request, 
were excused from further service as a 
committee on such contests. 

‘Uhe lovers of the music of the souls of 
the people in our churches must surely and 
soon find a way to foster and encourage its 
expression. ‘The children can sing. The 
churches have children within their em- 
brace. The children love the church and 
will sing in its honor and to the glory of 
its God. 

A worthy ideal and an honorable goal 
must be early found for the life and hope 
cf the future in the children of the church. 
Let every Christian set himself earnestly 
to the task to make the future a day of 
the children at home and at work in and 


with the church of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
GEORE E. LAKE, Hana, Maui. 


2, 2, o, 
So OCR OC 


grown. 


the banner as a perpetual possession. 


and 


Rely on Japan’s Honor 


To meet Japan’s objection to having the 
so-called gentlemen’s agreement for the re- 
striction of immigration enacted into law 
in the pending immigration bill, the Senate 
immigration committee yesterday agreed up- 
on an amendment which removed the Jap- 
anese entirely from the bill, but accom- 
Asiatic exclusion otherwise by a 
specification of latitude and longitude which 
will take in China, Siberia, India and the 
islands of the Malay Archipelago with the 
exception of the Philippines. 

It leaves emigration from Japan to be 
governed entirely by the Root-Takahira 
The change is understood to 
be satisfactory to the State Department and 
Japan. 


plishes 


agreement. 
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Representations were made that the en- 
actment into law of an agreement which 
Japan had engaged upon honor to fulfill 
was repugnant to the Japanese government, 
as was the classification of Japanese with 
Hindus and others to be excluded. 

The Senate committee adopted this pro- 
vision, defining those who shall be ex- 
cluded : 

“Unless otherwise provided for by ex- 
isting treaties, persons who are natives of 
islands not possessed by the United States 
adjacent to the continent of Asia situate 
south of the 20th parallel of latitude north, 
west of the 160th meridian of longitude 
east from Greenwich, and north of the 10th 
parallel of latitude south, or who are na- 
tives of any country, province or depen- 
“dency situate on the continent of Asia west 
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of the 110th meridian of longitude east 
from Greenwich and east of the 50th meri- 
dian of longitude east from Greenwich, ex- 
cept that portion of said territory situate 
between the 50th and the 64th meridian of 
longitude east from Greenwich and_ the 
24th and 38th parallels of latitude north.” 


From the great block of territory in Cen- 
tral Asia, the only country excepted from 
the blanket exclusion is Persia. Restric- 
tion on immigration from Persia is im- 
posed, however, by a special treaty. “That 
portion of China along most of its seacoast 
is not included in the “excluded” territory, 
but the Chinese exclusion laws of th 
country, it is explained, would -be appli- 
cable to Chinese. 


—Washington Post. 


Who Will Pay the Taxes When the Liquor 
Business 1s Abolished? 


By CHARLES STELZLE. 


Representatives of the liquor interests 
never tire of telling us that the United 
States derives one-third of its revenues from 
liquor industries. 


Let’s assume this is true. Does anybody 
imagine for a moment that the liquor men 
themselves pay this tax? “They simply add 
it to the cost of the booze which they sell. 
In the last analysis the consumer pays it 
and we are under no obligation whatever to 
those who are running the booze business 
for the taxes which they are compelled to 
pay. 

It really makes very little difference to 
the booze business how much the liquor in- 
terest is taxed; when the taxes are high 
the price of booze is high; when the taxes 
are low, then the price of booze is lowered. 

What is the money received through the 
cevenue taxes used for? It is used for the 
purpose of running the various departments 
of the United States Government. Now, 
either these departments are benefiicial to 
the people of this country or else they are 
not. If they are not beneficial, they should 
be abolished. If they are beneficial, then 
they should be maintained and the people 
should pay for them. ; 

But let us emphasize the fact that we are 
not dependent on the liquor business for the 
support of the administration of the United 
States Government. 


If the liquor business were abolished the 
taxes would simply come from another 
source and, as heretofore, the people them- 
selves would pay all of the taxes. It isn’t 


a question as to what particular industry is 
to pay these taxes so long as this industry 
turns out a commodity which is very gen- 
erally used by all the people. ‘This is so 
cbviously fair that there can be no possible 
room for argument. The United States 
Government does not need to encourage il- 
legitimate enterprise or illegitimate taxation 
schemes in order to raise the revenue with 
which to conduct its affairs. 

Our people are big enough, and generous 
enough, and fair-minded enough to see the 
justice of paying the bills which are legiti- 
mately contracted, and there'll be no com- 
plaint from any decent citizen in this coun- 
try when he is asked to pay his just share 
in maintaining the finest government in all 
the world. So let’s dismiss the bugaboo of 
the revenue tax which the booze business 
so generously hands out to us, and which 
they tell us at the annual ‘conventions, with 
a blare of trumpets, can by no possibility be 
raised from any other source. 

In cold statistics the amount which it 
will be necessary to raise annually if the 
liquor business is abolished is about $3.00 
per capita—less than a penny a day for each 
individual. And that isn’t going to “bust” 
the most prosperous people on the face of 
the globe, especially in view of these facts: 
First, that the necessity for raising so much 
in the form of taxes will be decreased be- 
cause there will no longer be any wreckage 
of the saloon business to care for in the 
form of lunatics, criminals and paupers, who 
pass through our courts, our penitentiaries 
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and our asylums of various kinds. And sec- 
ondly, if the money now spent. for booze 
were spent for legitimate purposes it would 
so greatly increase the demand for workers, 
the money spent in wages, and the necessity 
for raw materials, that it would add tre- 
mendously to the profit of all the people. 

Do the foundations of this republic rest 
upon the booze business? Forget it! 


o, o, o, 
we Me Me 


Gat. ePlan tor 1916-1917. 
Campaign 


HAT a new interest in the religious 
welfare of the young people of the 
Territory has taken hold of our Christian 
Endeavor societies all over these Islands 
was plainly seen at the C. E. Convention 
at Hilo. The reports of the presidents and 
delegates showed an increase in the num- 
ber of the young eople’s societies. Special 
efforts were put forth to get the children 
into the Junior Societies. In some instan- 
ces, the co-operation of parents was sought 
for to increase the efhciency of the work 
among the children. From Kauai and Ha- 
wail came reports showing that special 
campaigns were carried out during the 
year to increase the enrolment of the chil- 
dren and of the number of Junior Societies. 
A special C. E. campaign in the in- 
terest of the young people all over these 
Islands is, undoubtedly, the call of the hour. 
When traveling round this Territory, one 
is amazed at the small number of young 
people in our churches. 

In most of our C. E. societies the young 
people are not seen. It was most gratify- 
ing to notice quite a number of young C. 
E. delegates present at the last convention, 
but more should have been present there. 
The time has certainly come when the 
church and all of its organizations, es- 
pecially the Christian Endeavor organiza- 
tion, should come close to the young people, 
and get them into its organized work. Un- 
less this is done and done immediately, the 
future of the church in this Territory is 
going to be greatly handicapped. How are 
we going to accomplish this great task? 

To answer this question, let me present 
here a resume of the plan that was adopted 
at the last C. E. convention at Hilo for 
the 1916 and 1917 campaign among the 
young people: 

1. By giving the young men and women 
who are already in the church opportunity 
to enter into the organized work of the 
church. Let them feel that they have a 
share in the great work of the church. 

2. By getting after the young people 
whom the church has not reached. This 
could be done by writing to them and by 
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visiting them personally. Committees for 
canvassing should be appointed, for the 
sole purpose of finding out who the young 
people are in the community. This should 
be followed up by the officers of the C. E. 
Society of the church. The result of the 
investigation should be catalogued and left 
in charge of the visiting committee, whose 
duty it is to visit the members of the So- 
ciety and to follow up the work of the 
canvassing committee. This branch of the 
Christian Endeavor work should not be 
slackened until the desired results are ob- 
tained. 

3. By prayer and preaching. The fail- 
ure of many societies in the task of getting 
more members lies in the fact that the C. 
E. members themselves do not pray enough 
for their work, and they do not speak of 
it often enough to the uninterested ones. 
There has been too much outside show in 
cur C. E. work of these Islands, and very 
little searching for and preaching of the 


Continued on page 159. 
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Boy Scouts In Practice 
By R. E. LAMBERT 


HERE could hardly be a more ingpir- 

ing service in patriotism and Ameri- 
can ideals that that conducted by the Boy 
Scouts of America of Honolulu Area on 
Wednesday evening, June 14, 1916, at 
Mission Memorial Hall. The occasion 
was National Flag Day. 

More than 250 boy scouts were in at- 
tendance and they had invited their par- 
ents who came to the tune of 250 more. 
The hall was comfortably filled. Mr. 
John Guild, of Alexander & Baldwin, 
president of the Honolulu Council of Boy 
Scouts, presided. An impressive flag rais- 
ing occurred, accompanied by the Hawaiian 
Band playing the Star-Spangled Banner. 

The speaker of the evening was Rev. 
George Laughton of Hilo, an impassioned 
orator who made an eloquent plea to the 
boys to make their lives worth while. He 
took as his subject, ‘Lessons from the Life 
of Lincoln.” 

Part of the evening’s program was the 
spirited recitation by the boys in concert 
of their Scout Oath, Law, Motto and 
Habit. For the sake of those readers of 
the Friend who are not familiar with these, 
they are printed here. Cut them out. They 
are being learned and ipracticed by more 
than three hundred thousand boys through- 
out the States! Surely such seed will bear 
much good fruit in the American citizenship 
of tomorrow. 


The Scout Oath 
On my honor I will do my best: 


1 


om 
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1. ‘To do my duty to God and my coun- 
try, and to obey the Scout Law; 

p. To help other people at all times; 

3. To keep my self physically strong, 
entally awake, and morally straight. 


The Scout Law 


1. A scout is trustworthy. 
2. A scout is loyal. 

3. A scout is helpful. 
4. A scout is friendly. 
5. A scout is courteous. 
6. A scout is kind. 

7. A scout is obedient. 
8. A scout is cheerful. 
9. A scout is thrifty. 
10. A scout is brave. 

11. A scout is clean. 


12. A scout is reverent. 


The Scout Motto 
Be prepared! 


The Scout Habit 


Do a good turn daily. 


There are three classes of scouts: Ten- 
derfoot, Second Class, and First Class, re- 
spectively. After a boy has attained the 
rank of First Class, which requires from 
six months to a year, he is eligible to many 
merit badges, which will be discussed in a 
later article. 

As opposed to the militaristic tendencies - 
that sometimes creep in, a wholesome de- 
votion to public service is being instilled 
into the boys on numerous occasions. “The 
last such was on Kamehameha Day, when 
the Scouts marched at the head of the pa- 
rade in honor of Hawaii’s great hero, the 
Napoleon of the Pacific. “They were as- 
signed to this honor because of the work 
they were to do in building the circle 
around the statue of Kamehameha I in 
front of the Judiciary Building where the 
ceremonies proper took place. In the 
evening of the same day they were on hand 
to assist the committee on arrangements in 
producing a splendid pageant. “The failure 
of the evening’s program was due to no 
fault of the Scouts. 

His honor, Mayor John C. Lane, de- 
clined an invitation of a prominent fra- 
ternity who were conducting Flag Day 
ceremonies at the same time, in order to 
be present at the exercise of the Boy Scouts. 
He asked the privilege of giving public 
testimony to his hearty appreciation of the 
services rendered at many occasions by Boy 
Scouts of Honolulu. 

Such recognition as this, is all the in- 
spiration most boys need to spur them on 
to higher ideals and a larger conception of 
the purpose of life in its relation to the 
body politic. 


Y: M; :.G=A.- Notes 


THE KAUAI ASSOCIATION 

During the two months that the Associ- 
ation has been working on Kauai it has 
demonstrated that its program of work is 
suited to plantation conditions. “The young 
men of all races have readily accepted the 
Association and are eager to improve them- 
selyes along educational, social, physical and 
religious lines. “The most important meet- 
ing held during my visit to Kauai was the 
gathering of English-speaking Japanese 
young men from all parts of the Island at 
Lihue. The meeting was held in the new 
students’ dormitory which is just being 
completed for the Japanese church at Lihue. 
The young men of the Lihue church were 
the hosts. This was the first time that 
such a gathering has been held on Kauai, 
and it is significant that they should meet 
in a Christian assembly hall. Many of the 
young men present were not Christians, but 
all appreciated the messages that were spo- 
ken, discussing their life problems and. the 
great responsibility resting upon them. ‘The 
talks which were made by young men from 
Koloa, Makaweli, Eleele, and Waimea, 
ereatly impressed the Christian leaders pres- 
ent that the time is ripe to reach this very 
important group of young people. 

Meetings were also held with the Fili- 
pinos at Lihue, where almost one hundred 
were present. The Hawaiian Sunday 
school and young men’s class was visited. 
It is the policy of the Y. M. C. A. on 
Kauai to work with such classes and church 
groups rather than to organize new clubs. 
The recent concer: held at Lihue under 
the auspices of the Sunday school greatly 
encouraged the young men. At Makaweli 
the Filipinos have organized an Association 
club and have a weekly religious meeting 
and are starting night school work in Eng- 
lish. ‘There is a very fine group of young 
Japanese there who are planning to form a 
club soon. At Waimea a large meeting 
of all of the young men was held. “They 
are planning to organize a club and divide 
it into ‘several sections similar to the plans 
of the intermediate work of the Central 
Association. 
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A HONOLULU NEED 


The student dormitory at Lihue calls 
attention to the need of a similar dormi- 
tory in the city. At present a large num- 
ber of students from this and other islands 
are attending the public schools of the 
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city. Many of these students are living in 
the dormitories provided by the Hongwanji 
Mission. While few of these students come 
out as ardent believers in the teachings of 
Buddhism, most of them do have such a 
strong prejudice against Christianity that 
it is impossible to reach them. “The Chris- 
tian forces of the city will either have to 
provide dormitories for these young peo- 
ple or admit that the Hongwanji Mission 
has a more statesman-like policy than we 
have. In Tokio and other student centers 
in the Orient, the Association has success- 
fully managed these dormitories. “The four- 
fold program of activities is such that it 
leads many of these young people to an 
open confession of Christianity. 

There is a great opportunity before us 
at this time to outline a plan of work for 
the winning of the young people of all the 
islands to Christianity. Much is being 
done, but if it is to be really accomplished 
there must be a convention of all of the 
Christian forces where more adequate 
methods can be devised. If the mission- 
aries of China are laying plans for captur- 
ing China for Christ, it is not too much to 
expect that the two hundred thousand peo- 
ple of these islands can be won. It will not 
be many years before: the Hawaiian-born 
young people will be the center of influence 
and if they can be gotten hold of now they 
will be the evangelizers of their own peo- 
ple. Whatever the program is, the Associ- 
ation stands as the ally of the church in its 
effort to reach the young men. 
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News From the Field 


Paia.—A fine church building, new par- 
sonage and kindergarten building are just 
being completed for the better equipment of 
the Japanese work. A new McShane bell 
of 300 lbs. weight will call the people to 
church. This new equipment is a recogni- 
tion of long and faithful years of devotion 
on the part of Pastor Fukuda and his peo- 
ple. Over $800 of the funds came from 
Japanese and the balance from generous 
friends, mostly of Maui. 

Puunene.—Rev. Mr. Pleasant of Ka- 
hului is doing fine service among the young 
Japanese of Puunene, conducting a night 
school in Mr. Sato’s church. The school 
has come up from ten to over twenty-five 
pupils, and is growing steadily, so it is 
dificult to find either room or time to 
meet the needs of all. Mr. Pleasant is 
much beloved by the pupils. 


W ailukuu—An endeavor is being made 
to secure Mrs. Linton to take up work 
among the Chinese and Japanese, particu- 
larly in behalf of the Hawaiian-born who 
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are accessible through the English language 
rather than through the native language of 
their parents. Mrs. Linton and Mrs. 
Mathews are teaching English classes in 
the Japanese Sunday school and their work 
is highly appreciated. The Girls’ Home 
has forty girls in charge. 

Olaa—Mr. and Mrs. K. Kokita, re- 
cently from Japan, have won the hearts 
of their people at Olaa. On the occasion 
ot the superintendent’s visit the Boys’ Tem- 
perance Society told of their work and 
hopes, and gave an exhibition of their phy- 
sical prowess in a jui jitsu contest in their 
newly made “gymnasium.” It was an éx- 
hibition of how a great deal can be done in 
a very small space. Olaa is very much in 
need of a church building. Mrs. Kokita, 
a graduate of the Tokyo Conservatory of 
Music, and a possessor of a fine voice, en- 
tertained the meeting with the solos, “Ave 
Maria” in English, and “The Last Rose of 
Summer” in German. 

Hilo.—TYhe church and parsonage have 
recently been repainted. A cottage has 
been built on the church property, the gift 
of one of the neighboring Christians. Ex- 
tensive preparations have been made for 
entertaining the Japanese delegation to the 
Annual Conference. 

Papatkou.—Another place where a new 
church is desired. “The present building is 
too old to repair and will soon be too old 
to use. “The Japanese are beginning a cam- 
paign among themselves to see how much 
they can raise for a new church. The par- 
sonage, recently built, is neat and commo- 
dious. 

Honomu.—Rev. S. Sokabe carries on a 
far-reaching work, and those who have once 
come under his magnetic influence rarely 
lose their attachment to his beneficient 
Christian home and his outreaching mis- 
sionary church. He has large groups of 
supporters, not only on various parts of the 
Island of Hawaii, but also in Honolulu, 
and cities on the United States mainland. 
One of the members of his church con- 
tributes an automobile for his work. “The 
church itself provides in addition to this 
an automobile stage, and in these the vari- 
ous workers he has gathered about him, as 
well as the young people in his home, go 
out with him to different camps in the vi- 
cinity for evangelistic services. After the 
Annual Conference, Mr. Sokabe, with one 
automobile load of workers, will tour the 
Island of Hawaii, preaching every night. 

Honoluluu—Mrs. YT. Okumura, after 
twenty years of arduous and unbroken ser- 
vice in overseeing a Christian boarding 
home, will go on a furlough to Japan, leav- 
ing in July. It is a well-earned fur- 
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lough, if there ever was one. Mr. U. 
Okumura, son of Rev. and Mrs. T. Oku- 
mura, and a graduate of Yale University 
and Theological School, arrived here on 
. June 20th. He will begin missionary work 
in Moiliili, and will devote himself largely 
to English work among Hawaiian-born 
youth. Dr. U. Kawaguchi, for the past 
year in the Japanese Y. M. C. A., was 
called by the Hawaiian Board to engage in 
English work among Japanese. To his own 
regret, and deeply to our regret, he feels in 
duty bound to accept a call from Japan, 
which came to him at the same time, fol- 


We hope 
le may come back ere long to the English 


lowing previous correspondence. 


department of our Japanese work, for 
which he is eminently fitted. 

Kauai.— Mr. Shiraishi has 
raised the money for a Sunday school build- 
ing—this being the third building in the list 
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of new equipment secured by him in the 


last five years. 


Fukumura & Waiamau 


ARCHITECTS. 
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ESTIMATES GIVEN ON ALL 
CLASSES OF WORK. 


PERSPECTIVE WORK 
A SPECIALTY. 
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Second Floor, Waity Building. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Cable Address “Quino,” Honolulu 
Telephone 1444 


E. W. QUINN 


Modern Plumbing 


Plumbing Supplies and Bath Room, 
Gas Fitting, Hot Water Heat- 
ing, Tiling and Sheet 
Metal Work. 

Sole Agent for Lorain Steel Stoves 
and Ranges. 


28-34-42 Pauahi Street, 
HONOLULUS 4oiH. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT 
May 21 to June 21, 1916 


RECEIPTS 
BENE ARIES SIUC freeones $ 41.00 
AIG ete aU ses 2) i oe 17.00 
American Bible ‘Societys... 26.00 
Baten 5 hak Coen) OSA Mere Odes Tan oS Se tye 57.90 
Beretania Settlement 128.00 
Board Building Fund 45.00 
GhIineses WOT Kien oer) e meee eae nee 11.00 
Coan Pl-andii- Ai Py ee et cee sek ee 636.78 
English Portuguese Work 40.00 
Hip inomeVV ork, psa eee ees 30.00 
CG TOUNA Sipe tle ae 2 see ee ae ee 3.00 
HavaileGenerale bh unda ese nee 7.45 
hapanesee Wor k= eee ee ee note 85.00 
Kauai General Fund 33.00 
Molokai General Fund 6.00 
Maui General) Fund) 22... 103.00 
Ministentalesikelic hae. = ee ener eee 100.75 
Gahu /Genexal™ Fund =. 185.25 
$1,556.13 
EXPENDITURES 

PAIGE Ure soeatee Been eter Rene etna ML = ales Se $ 9.95 
Board Building Fund Expense................ 566.84 
Beretaniaje settlements e2.-2:.--. eee 136.45 

@hinese) Works see oe oe $196.50 

Sallarieswes ee ese. eS eS 729.00 
925.50 
Coan’ Land ct eee ee ee 8.65 
Educational-Social Work .............-.......... 8.25 

English-Portuguese Work....$ 213.72 

Sail aintesigyic: st ee ee 1,251.00 
ee A647 2 
Genetallatunds Been cee eee eae 1,317.81 
GE OUTIG Slee es eter Sieg en Geese cee 8.60 
Hawai General! Pund’ = 2. s22 2 e. 2.95 

Hawaiians Work ete)... $ 3.50 

ES alia tesun ee hn eee 784.00 
787.50 

uy apa CSC NV OY Kee cece eens $ 360.15 

Salariess eee eae 1,010.00 
eee iit 1370.15 
Officemhxp cnsewe) = oe ee ae NS 60.25 
Oahu Aide ces ee ee ee 11.50 
Religious Educational Work .................. 274.25 
: $ 6,953.37 

EXCESS OF EXPENDITURES 
OVER RECEIPT Shoko $ 5,393.74 
BANK, BALANCE Jy. <2 $13,405.17 
Continued from page 157. 

fundamental things of the C. E. work. 


Prayer and preaching must be carried out 
without ceasing, and just as soon as the 
young people get into the Society, personal 
appeal should be made to them to link 
themselves to Christ. This should be done 
first before the new members are given any 
chance to serve the Society. 

4. By dividing our C. E. Society into 
four departments—the junior, intermediate, 
young people’s and adult departments. The 
age limits of these departments is as fol- 
lows: junior, 3-5, for the beginners; 6-13 
for the junior proper; intermediate, 14-18; 
young people’s, 19-25; adult, 26 and over. 
By a system of graduation, the young peo- 
ple pass on from the beginner’s department 
to the adult department. When they enter 
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The Baldwin Jlational Bayk 
of jrahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 
AND RECORDS. 


We are sole 
agents for the 
Weber, 
Chickering, 
| Kroeger ard 
Kreiter Pianos; 
i also the com- 
ym plete line o* 
Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrom Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


Seneca Cameras 


COMBINE ALL THAT 


IS LATEST AND BEST 
IN CAMERA MANU- 
FACTURE. 


Light in weight, compact, 
strong and _ attractive, they 
are unquestionably superior 
to any other camera made. 
We carry all sizes, with the 
necessary films and accessor- 
les. 


Hawatian News Co., 
LIMITED 


YOUNG BLDG. 


There is no better playmate 
for boy or girl than the 


SENECA SCOUT CAMERA 


The Seneca’s ‘little brother.’ 


Moderate in price. 
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Tel. 2478. Box 951 


5a es 
CO tay) 


CONTRACTORS. 
Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 

LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARH. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEol: 

Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 

models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 


LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 
Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


Telephone 2571 PaO BBoxls7s 
Cable Address, Watumull 
Head Office, Manila, P. I. 


ve 

East Indian Store 

DHARAMDAS & WATUMULL 
Direct Importers of: 

Indian, Cashmere, Ceylon, Philip- 
pine, Chinese and Japanese Embroid- 
eries and Curios; Oriental Rugs, 
Carved Ivories, Mand-made Linen 
Laces, and Manila Hats. 

1150 Fort Street Blaisdell Bldg. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Milton § Parsons 
EXCLUSIVE MILLINERS 


Individuality in women’s dress begins 
with the hat. We see to it that no 
two models are alike. Each is dis- 
tinctive and in perfect taste. 


Pantheon Bldg. Fort St. Tel. 3088. 
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the last department they no longer deal 
with C. E. work. “There they are given 
instructions relative to the five important 
things of the faith, preparing them to be- 
come intelligent and efficient church-mem- 
bers. “There they are taught the business 
of the church, and here, too, they are given 
opportunities for practical church work. 
When they graduate from this department 
they are then ready to become regular, but 
tully equipped church-members. 

By this plan, the C. E. work is concen- 
trated to the one idea of getting hold of 
the young people, and of educating and 
training them to become efficient church- 
members. Thus, the C. E. becomes a 
feeder for the church, rather than a sepa- 
rate organization standing for itself as it 
is doing today. 

Through its primary department, the 
C. E. reaches the homes and cares for the 
babies who are the future members of the 
church. 

5. By adopting a decision day for the 
C. E. at the close of every school year. At 
every meeting of the C. E. during the 
year the pastor and the superintendent of 
the department mentioned above should en- 
deavor to bring those of the intermediate, 
young people’s and the adult departments 
to Christ by making personal appeals to 
them individually, when having private in- 
terviews with them. This should be the 
foremost duty of the pastor and his C. E. 
superintendents. Prayers and sermons for 
the C. E. should be directed to this end. 

It is my sincerest hope that when the de- 
tails of this general plan are worked out 
and applied, that our C. E. work in the fu- 
ture will double its usefulness. 

At present a plan for having a C. E. 
training school is under way, the aim being 
to educate and to train our C. E. leaders 
and workers. When the plan was given 
cut at the convention at Hilo, it met the 
approval of the C. E. Association. This 
work will be ready by the fall of this year. 


Two weeks before the convention 


- started, 1,500 letters were sent out from 


the office of the C. E. Association to all 
the graduates of Kamehameha Schools and 
tc many others, urging them to join the 
nearest church or C. E. Society. The re- 
sponse to this circular letter has been very 
cratifying, and a number of young people 
lave already entered the Christian En- 
deavor work. 

The Christian Endeavor work of this 
Territory has a big future, and the C. E. 
leaders should lose no time in carrying 
out the plans for the 1916 and 1917 cam- 
paign. Let us work for 2,000 more young 
people for our C. E. societies. 


A. AKANA. 
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McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFTEE 
a Specialty. 
Gn eE Re GelieAcN: D> eS ielie elon eas 
Honolulu, Hawaii. | 


K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER 


House Moving — Well Boring 
Stone Work. 


602 Beretania St. Tel. 3236. 


Pomona College 


Claremont, ..Los Angeles, County, 
California 

James ARNOLD BLaIspELL, D. D., 
President 


The largest institution west of the 
Rocky Mountains devoted to exclu- 
sively collegiate work. Admission to 
Phi Beta Kappa, the national honor 
society, and the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnae, recent guarantees of 
its standards, Broadly: Christian, co- | 
educational. Freshman class limited 
to 200 members, 100 men and 190 
women. The selection is made on the 
basis of character, scholarship and 
purpose. Early application advised, 
as the number of applicants exceeds 
the number that can be received. 


Address The Secretary | 


(Birt 
YOKOHAMA 
SRO 

BANK LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 

CORNER BXTHEL & MERCHANT STS. | 

S. AWOKI, Manager. 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 
Carpenter 

Contractor, Builder and Painter 
No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 2642. , 
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Maunaolu Closes 
Successful Year 


June 3d Maunaolu Seminary celebrated 
the closing of the year with fine exercises 
which were a great credit to the institu- 
tion. The flowers and ferns added much 
to the charm of the day. ‘The splendid 
music in charge of Miss Leonora Clarke, 
the music teacher, was of wide range and 
well executed. “The main part of the pro- 
gram centered in a vivid description of 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, which was 
written by Mrs. Grace P. Haven and given 
by different girls who held up large pic- 
tures of what they were describing. The 
word pictures and colored photographs gave 
in a brief panorama the salient places and 
exhibits, together with the purpose, his- 
tory and achievements of this great fair. 
It were as though one again walked in that 
Wonder City. By day and by night the 
Tower of Jewels gleamed in the sunlight 
or by electricity. The Palace of Educa- 
tion, Agriculture, Manufacturing and Hor- 
ticulture were centers which housed great 
achievements. Before the audience ‘passed 
the statues and symbolic groups with a short 
summary of their significance. There was 
the pathos of the Indian seen in The End 
of the Trail. Heroic figures stood out to 
focus the spirit of The Pioneers. The pres- 
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The Alexander Young Hotel 


Absolutely fireproof, is the most im- 
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ent was summed up in The Column of 
Progress and The Fountain of Energy. 

There was no graduating class this year, 
because of some changes in the course of 
study. At noon all of the friends who were 
present were royally entertained and re- 
freshed at the luau. 

There will be few changes in the faculty 
for the coming year. Miss Catherine Case, 
who has very acceptably been matron for 
several years, was recently married to Mr. 
John*Tiernan. Mrs. Tiernan has resigned 
her place, though she will continue to make 
her home on Maui. Miss Eva L. Heus- 
ner has gone to her old home in Ohio. The 
enrollment of the year has been large and 
thorough work has been done. 


a CoaLs, 
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LETTER FROM FRANCIS PRICE 


Continued from last issue. 
Last night we had 

a very interesting Easter gathering— 
the first celebration of the resurrection 
of Our Lord ever held in this part of 
the city. There was nothing sensation- 
al offered. The people were invited in 
to listen to a talk on the resurrection 
of Jesus. They came and filled the 
chapel comfortably full. At the close 
of the address, we served tea and nuts 
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posing building in Honolulu. 
an entire block in the business center. Its 
spacious lobby is the rendezvous of the 
best elements of local society. 


The Cafe and Rathskeller, strictly high- 
class, are popular alike with local residents 


and visitors from abroad. 


The Roof Garden, one-third of an acre 
in extent, is a delightfully cool and pleas- 
ant lounging place. 
ious view over the mountains of Oahu and 


the coast line of the island. 


European plan, $2.00 per day, up. 
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CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 
Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 


Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 
Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens. Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton lron Works 01 St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 
Matson Navigation Co. 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Oahu College 


A. F. GrirFirus, President 
L. C. HowLanp, Acting President 


PUNAHOU ACADEMY 
E. T. Cuase, Acting Principal 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
CuHarves T. Fitts, Principal 
Mary P. WINNE, Associate Principal 
PUNAHOU BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
Goprrey L. BERGMAN, Director 
PUNAHOU MUSIC SCHOOL 
Marcarer E. CLarke, Director 


For catalogue, address JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business, Agent, Honolulu, Hawaii 


| 


It occupies 


It commands a glor- 
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SAYEGUSA 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


———————— 


CHINA STOVES 
GLASSWARE REFRIGERATORS 
SILVERWARE KITCHEN 
CUTLERY UTENSILS 


For a quarter of a century W. W. 
Dimond & Co. Ltd., has been acknowl- 
edged THE HOUSE OF HOUSE- 
WARE. We are “specialists” in our 
lines. Our friends will attest to our 
efficient service. 


W.W. QUTOND & GD., Led. 


“The House of Housewares” 


53-65 King Street, Honolulu. 


Tel. 1467. P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young P:1Iding, next the Cable Office 
silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 
the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
Packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
F ; IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HonoLu Ly, T. H. 
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and had opportunity for heart-to-heart 
talk with some of the people. The men 
gave very respectful attention and 
many students were in the audience— 
from the city schools. It seemed to 
us truly wonderful that such a group 
of men and boys could be gathered 
here after six months of work. During 
the Annual Meeting of the Missionar- 
ies of the province we had a course of 
lectures by the visiting brethren—Chi- 
nese and American. They were very 
well attended and evidently appreci- 
ated. Dr. Galt, President of T’ung 
Chou College; Dr. Wilder of our The- 
ological Seminary, Peking; Pastors Li 
and Yang of Peking, and others. I 
said to Mr. Wilder, ‘‘Every man pres- 
ent has been pulled out of a hole.’’ He 
replied, ‘‘I know it.’ We had gone 
out and ‘‘compelled them to come in.’’ 
Yesterday, I visited fully 75 stores. I 
was received cordially everywhere. 
They always seem pleased and many 
of them thank me for taking an inter- 
est in them. They are just like people 
all over the world—they want some 
one te take an interest in them; some 
ene to give them a helping hand. Com- 
ing in such close contact with the peo- 
ple as we do here we are more and 
more impressed with the difficulties 
that block the way of every man who 
attempts to break away from the old 
life—difficulties which can hardly be 
imagined by those who live in a Chris- 
tian land, and we are more than ever 
determined that, by the help of God 
who loves these people, they shall have 
the best possible chance to recover 
themselves out of the snares of the 
devil, by coming into fellowship with 
God in Christ. It is a tremendous task, 
but does not the Master encourage us 
to undertake tremendous tasks in His 
name, and has he not said, ‘‘ Nothing 
shall be impossible to you?2’’ 

You will be interested to know that 
a good lady, Mrs. Evans of Mill Valley, 
California (formerly Mrs. Horace Pit- 
kin), has sent $400 toward meeting the 
running expenses for the present year, 
and that Dr. Lucius H. Thayer, a mem- 
ber of the Prudential Committee, has 
sent $50. We are now about to call 
a Chinese evangelist to be our associate 
—a fine young man, a graduate of 
Tung Chou College and the Union The- 
vlogical Seminary of Peking; a very 
lovable man and of beautiful spirit. 
And more than this, it seems to be the 
plain leading of the Spirit, that I should 
engage a T’ung Chou graduate, one of 
our Paotingfu young men, who will 
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Wing Wo Tai & Co. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS 
AND ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS 


941 NUUANU ST. 


Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


FINE GROCERIES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 


Tasmanian Jam and Finest Kuren- 
watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 


ee 


Kukui Jewelry Mounted 
in 14 Karat Gold 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN SOUVENIR SPOONS 


Vierra Jewelry Co., 
LIMITED 


113 Hotel St. 


Cunha Music 
Company 


SHEET MUSIC 
UKULELES 


Victor Talking Machines 
and Records 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


78S. King St. P. O. Box 1304. 
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Phone 1887. Ra OmBox $28 


H, Atong Co. 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
TRUNKS AND 
SUIT CASES 
. Hats Blocked and Cleaned 
Hotel and Bethel Sts. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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|W. W. AHANA & 


MERCHANT 
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Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
Phone 2525. P. O. Box 986 
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WOMEN. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 
Popular Styles 
for Children. 


Ig PRYOANG! 
SHOE CO. 
1005 Nuuanu 
aay near King 


d M. WHITNEY, M.D., D.D.S. 


DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
H. M. KUEFFER 


Successor to 


W. BEAKBANE 


Fort St., near Beretania 


Visiting Cards 
Business Cards 
At Home Cards 
Wedding Invitations 
and Announcements. 


And all Social Stationery in the 
Lates and Best Approved Styles. 
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graduate in June, as my personal as- 
sociate, trusting the Master to enable 
me to meet the expense. When we 
think of these two fine young men, who 
are soon to begin work here in this 
neglected portion of this great city, 
our hearts bound with joy and we feel 
like giving a good old-fashioned Meth- 
cdist shout. Going out and in among 
the people, seeing the poverty and sor- 
row of their lives, even the most pros- 
perous of them, my heart yearns over 
them. I know why Jesus was ‘‘moved 
with compassion.’ I know that only 
Jesus can meet their needs. It has 
always made me feel how much the 
people need Jesus, to go calling among 
them. At bottom, the human heart is 
the same the word over, and needs a 
Saviour—our Saviour. I am now pre- 
paring a course of lectures on the 
Minor Prophets for a Normal Class of 
evangelists which opens here May 15th. 
Pray for the young Chinese brethren 
who are the hope of China. They need 
to know Christ more experimentally— 
know Him as a personal Saviour so 
that their messages will be testimonies 
of His power and grace. We want 
them to feel the all-powerful influence 
of His splendid personality. It is very 
difficult to find an expression in Chi- 
nese for personality; man is the word 
they have been using, but since they 
have come in contact with Western 
thought they have coined a word which 
is not current among the people though 
it must become so in the course of time. 
This expression is objectionable — be- 
cause it only means ‘‘man-like’’ and 
cannot well be applied to the divine 
personality. 

Every day I have calls from among 
the military students who ‘ive near 
me, 1500 of them, and I am impressed 
that we Americans have failed to real- 
ize how widely diffused the democratic 
spirit is, and that young China is real- 
ly thinking. I find they talk very much 
like young college men at home. Can 
the West rightly appreciate the East? 
Have we not emphasized, too exclusive- 
ly, our differences and failed to realize 
that, at bottom, the human race is one? 
Just today the students in the Miltary 
Academy resisted their officers who at- 
tempted to arrest one of their number 
for reading the newspaper against or- 
ders: and they carried their point— 
i. e., the arrest was not made. Cer- 
tainly the church at home should pray 
much for young China. 

We have just received the splendid 
gift of your people in Honolulu, making 


Tel. 315, T. HARADA, Mgr. 


Sanko Co. 


Sanko Building, Nuuanu Street, corner 
Vineyard, Honolulu, T. H. 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, 
PAPER HANGERS, PAINTERS 
AND CEMENT-WORKERS. 
Expert Miniature Gardeners. 


Dealers in 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISH, 
HARDWARE AND PAPERS, 


SCO NLYONOLLON GON WOOO 
silva’ 
Sulva’s 

Toggery 


Mo se aM 
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CLOTHING and 
MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS 


Me Me o% 
eo eo Me 


The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock. is our 
Special Pride 
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ELKS’ BLDG. TEL. 1751 


« 
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SOA GVO ONNG). 


to take pictures now that in the fu- 


ture will be priceless. Kodaks at all 
prices. 


Honolulu Photo Supply Co. 
Fort Street. 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. & # 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


The BANK OF HAWAIL, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


BE. O. HALL & SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
xmeled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory 


Special Attention Given to Mail 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


Orders. 
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up the deficit in our salary. It is es- 
pecially welcome just now when living 
is so high and exchange so very low. 

We have already sent our good 
wishes for you and Mrs. Seudder. I 
am glad that you do not have to live 
cut your life alone. It is a very anci- 
ent document that says it is not good 
for man to do so. 

Our prayers are with you daily. In 
His name and glad service, your friend 
and brother, 


FRANCIS M. PRICE. 
kk 


A son of one of our Japanese ministers 
was working strenuously at cleaning up a 
yard. Some one said, “You are a minister’s 
son. You ought not to work like that.” 


“Yes,” was the reply, “I am also going to 


be a minister, and a minister must work 
harder and do his work better than any- 
one else.” 


¢, *, 2, 
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MAY EVENTS 

1. Luanalani, “rendezvous of kings’ in 
legendary days, dedicated as city park. Dr. 
J. H. Raymond, at head of Raymond Ranch 
on Maui, makes extensive improvements 
and promises Honolulu fine grade of beef. 

3. John C. Anderson resigns as probation 
officer. 

4. Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association 
announces increased compensation to Jap- 
anese laborers. L. C. Howland announced 
as acting president of Oahu College during 
year’s leave of A. F. Griffiths. Principal C. 
T. Fitts also granted leave for half year. 
Waikiki reclamation project launched; duck 
ponds will go if plan succeeds. 

10. Work begins on new Moana Hotel 
Annex. Rowland J. Greene, caretaker of 
Capitol ever since overthrow of monarchy, 
dies after short illness. 

12. W.H. Hutton appointed probation of- 
ficer of juvenite court. 

14. Hands-Around-the-Pacific Club back 
of ambitious plan to make Hawaii scene 
of Pan-Pacific Exposition. 

16. Miss A. K. Brewer and Miss Lillian 
Janes, prominent Y. W. C. A. secretaries of 
mainland, arrive to dedicate the Honolulu 
“Y” in its work as a department of the 
Pacific Coast field. 

19. Queen’s Hospital installs splendid 
X-Ray equipment; Dr. A. N. Sinclair now 
in Hast, will be placed in charge of new 
department. Far-reaching improvements for 
other departments of hospital. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth J. Knight, mother of late Thelma Par- 
ker, sues husband for divorce in San Fran- 
cisco. After seven years of inactivity, 
Mokuaweoweo, extinct crater of Mauna Loa, 
sends forth quantities of lava and smoke, 
Dividend announcements from _ six local 
plantations total $657,802. 

20. Increase in tax values may relieve 
financial stress of city. College Club an- 
nounces “Better Vacation” plans with Mrs. 
Mary T. Moore in charge. 

21. Mrs. Mary Piilani Cook, once play- 
mate of Queen Liliuokalani, celebrates 
seventy-seventh birthday; husband descen- 
dant of late Captain Cook, first white man 
to visit Hawaii. Japanese Christians cele- 
brate “Peace Day’’ with Consul Moroi as 
speaker. 

2. Bertelmann Ranch on Hawaii is 
destroyed by increased Mauna Loa eruption. 
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CG BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


We Are Agents, 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. . . 
“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G” Corsets, 
“‘Butterick”” Patterns, ‘‘Delinea- 


tor’ and all the ‘““Butterick’” Pub- 
lications. 


N. §. Sachs Dry Goods Go., Ltd 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation, 
Hawaiian Sugar Co. Kahului Railroad Co., 
Kauai Railway Co., and McBryde Sugar Co., 
Ltd. 

OFFICERS: J.. P. Cooke, President; W. M. 
Alexander, First Vice-President; J. R. Galt, 
Second Vice-President; W. O. Smith, Third 
Vice-President; C. J. Waterhouse, Treasurer; 
John Guild, Secretary; D. B. Murdoch, Auditor. 

DIRECTORS: A. L. Castle, F. C. Atherton, 
H. A. Baldwin, C. R. Hemenway. 


HenRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Embalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
And a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


1374 NUUANU STREET. 


Residence, 1374 Nuuanu. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255 
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Telephone 1491. 177 King St. 
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J. ABADIE’S 


(FRENCH 
i; LAUNDRY 


Branch office Union St. 
Tel. 2919 


Eedecnbe Meenbes onbeaec 


Phone 1961 ~E. R. BATH 


For promtp attention to plumbing 
repairs. 
PRICES RIGHT 
Estimates furnished for installa- 
tion of Plumbing and Sheet Metal 
work. Also Agent for 


THE JOHN DOUGLASS CLOSET 
HARRISON BLOCK 


Beretania St. near Fort St. 


Coyne Furniture Go., Ltd. 


1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES 
MATTRESSES, Ete. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


al: O N G Latest 
Style 

S A N G Clothes 
Made 

Tanae Po Order 

and 

Sy pew ort te 2 Guaranteed 

22 HOTEL STREET 4, py 
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Thomas A, Jaggar, Jr., director of Kilauea 
Observatory, goes to scene. 

24. Bishop Estate seeks to recover Ka- 
wailoa land; suit against Waialua Agricul- 
tural Co. 

26. Oahu Railway installs system of block 
signals. Many tourists visit Mauna Loa 
lava flow; D. Howard Hitchcock goes to 
make sketches. 

30. “Preparedness” is burden of Memor- 
ial Day addresses in Honolulu. Employees 
of Gas Co. acquire stock of concern; Pres. 
W. R. Castle inaugurates liberal co-operative 
plan. Capt. John K. Bulger, U. S. supervis- 
ing inspector of steam vessels of first fed- 
eral district, predicts Honolulu will be great- 
est port of call in the world. 


Anti Saloon League 


at the Convention 

One could not but be profoundly im- 
pressed by the large numbers attending the 
annual meeting of the Hawaiian Evangeli- 
cal Association held in Hilo from June 29th 
to July 6th inclusive. While the numbers 
Were an inspiration, the spirit of good- 
to be forgotten. One is impreseed with 
the fact that the Hawaiians are still a 
jarge and important factor in the political 
and religious life of the community, and 
may yet through the influence of the spirit 
et God and prohibition become a virile and 
numerous people. 

The meeting in Haile Church on Sun- 
day morning, July 2nd, was, through the 
courtesy of the pastor, Rev. S. L. Desha, 
turned over to the officers of the Anti- 
Saloon League. Rev. D. C. Peters, the 
president of the League, gave a stirring 
temperance address, followed by a brief 
statement from the secretary, Geo. ‘W. 
Paty. Rev. S. K. Kamaiopili also gave an 
impressive talk of his personal experiences 
with John Barleycorn. “There was an ex- 
hibit on the platform by the W. C. T. U. 
of household goods, showing that the price 
of three glasses of beer a day for six months 
would buy all those goods, amounting to 
$54.75. The church was crowded and all 
were evidently deeply interested in the 
subject. 


Me a 2, 
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New members of the Hawaiian Board 
elected at the annual meeting of the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association are as fol- 
lows: 


For the 1917 Term 
R. D. Williams. 
For the 1919 Term 
C. K. Ai, A. C. Alexander, F. C. Ather- 
ton, G. P. Castle, J. P. Cooke, D. Hoapili, 
Rey. O. H. Gulick, Lloyd R. Killam, Rev. 
J. M. Lydgate, Rev. C. H. McVeigh, J. 
Nakila, Rev. T. Okumura, Rev. H. H. 
Parker, J. A. Rath, Rev. N. C. Schenck, 
Rev. F. S. Scudder, Rev. E. S. Timoteo, 
Rev. W. D. Westervelt. 
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The Sweet Shop 


On Hotel Street, furnishes the best 
a-la-Carte meals in town at 
moderate prices. 


HOME MADE CANDIES and 
ICE CREAM our Specialty. 


See us for Catering. 


=) 


THE SWEET SHOP 


On Fort St. an exclusive ice cream 

parlor and Candy Store. 

Dainty Luncheonettes served all day 

and evening. Hot and Cold Drinks. 
Try us and you will be pleased. 


1 RT 


11 1 TT 
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Metropolitan Meat 
Market 


ANTONE LOUIS, Manager. 
Our large shipping business is quite 


= 


independent of our family trade. We 
endeavor to keep both phases of our 
business at top notch. 


50-60 S. King St. Tel. 3445 


Hl. Hackteld & Co., Ltd 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS OF GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


Agents for Pacific Mail S. S. Co, American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Co., and all principal 
Trans-Atlantic. Liners. 


MAIN OFFICE, HONOLULU, T. H. 
New York Office 82 Wall St. 
San Francisco Office 310 Sansome St. 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


NIPRUJUTECOLTD: 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 
Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 
Afternoon Edition Daily. 
Hotel St., nr Nuuanu, Honolulu, T. H. 
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mobile accessories. 


Telephone 1431. Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 


Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port. 


Dee en iain Consolidated Soda 
. E WV ater. VVopks) Coa: 
y 
: Love S Bakery z The von HAMM YOUNG LIMITED. 
s ——_—_[_—[_[__——SS SS og Company, Limited. <i 
a r] Honolulu and Hilo. Telephone 2171. 
, Dread and Cakes ae oan i ae 
FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 
; aS : BNSents al Ogg aeeaueaig SCuIaCe: Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season 
™ PROMPT DELIVERY TO ® a Say AE 
United States Tires, Michelin DISTILLED WATER 
i w ; 
e BEE Ae Rane dee = Tires, also complete line of auto- And all Popalar Drinks. 
= we 
a a 
% | 


Hawaiian TrustCo. J apanese 
LIMITED? ’ Bazaar 


Outing Shoes 
Serene Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 
eS 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ /(@)=-| == LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 


Liebility, and Burglary fy ORIENTAL GOODS 
Insurance. ot IN THE CITY 
White Buck with Rubber Soles 923 FORT STREET, a 
$5.00. Safe Deposit Building. Sie OF 
PHONE 1470. HORS: 


Manufacturer’s ; : ; Opposite Catholic Church. 
Shoe Store ALLEN & ROBINSON 


1051. Fort. LIMITED. 


You can find a 


een Regal Shoe 
Lumber and Building Material, 


OFFICE SUa Ring CO. gbid: 


to suit you, no matter what may be 


DEALERS IN TYPEWRITERS Builders’ Hardware, your requirements as to fit, style or 
FILING CABINETS ; Paints, Oils, size.. We make a specialty of family 
orders. 
BLANK Books and Etc. 
OFFICE STATIONERY. pusher a aie 
55 Queen Street =: : Honolulu SN elo EIS 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


j ewersecooxe.ta | The First National Bank of Hawaii 


CAPITAL, $500,000. AT HONOLULU. SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $269,000 
LUMBER, BB ¢ 
: DIRECTORATE: 
BUILDING L. T. PECK, Prest. H. M. von HOLT, Vice-Prest. RUDOLF BUCKLY, Cashier 
MATERIALS, G. N. WILCOX, : G. P. CASTLE, J. L. McLEAN. 


WALL PAPERS, United States Government Depositary 


MIXED PAINTS, ' P GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit, Travel- 
Ric. Kite a ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all parts of the world. 
oy i 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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LOVE 
~~ ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 


Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. AITY TRANSFER CO. 


Phone 1281]. JASaHsA LOVE. 


ALE. Wiehman &¢0., 


LEADING JEWELERS. 
tt ot 


GOLD AND 
SILVERSMITHS. 
tt 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honolulu Iron Works Company 


Established 1852. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Riveted 
Pipe, Steam Boilers. 

Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 


Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 
Specialties — Krajewski Cane Crushers, 


Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 

Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 

celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 

ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils, Blake’s 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 


English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 


guese, Russian and Spanish. 
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MONUMENTS 


We are Sole Agents 


for the 
Rex Fale OF GRANITE, NATIVE STONE 
REMEDIES OR ENDURING BRONZE. 


Any material in fact, known to the 
trade. 
We will be glad to submit designs 
and talk prices. 


mC ANTEC 
P. O. Box 662. —-:1048 Alakea St. 


each one is sold under 
d positive guarantee. 


Benson, Smith & Co., Ltd. 


The REXALL Store 


GOODYEAR TIRES 


For Automobiles, Motortrucks, 
Motorcycles and Bicyles. 


**MONOGRAM’’ 
OILS AND GREASES 
“Nature’s perfect lubricant” 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO, 
Office 
Hotel Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. | 


HONOLULU CYCLERY CO. VULCANIZING 


Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR | AUTO SERVICE & SUPPLY CO.,Ltd. | 


CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, Merchant and Alakea Streets. 


GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Honolulu. Telephone 4688 


“At Ye Sign of Ye Free Air.” 


Kapiolani Bldg. 
Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


J. Hopp & Company 


Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers 
x & Rugs and Curtains # 


Telephone 2iiI Honolulu, H. T. 
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DYOPOWOQPO POOPING GOOGLING GOLPOA 


SOOO OGG GVO WONG NOB 
Electric Light Baths and Massage 
Help Nature Maintain Your Health 
Sanitarium Treatment Rooms 


: MR. AND MRS. I. N. BARTHOLOMEW 


Hawaiian Hotel 


Phone 2347 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Reward Cards. 
Corner Merchant and Alakea Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc. 
ae C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold 
and silver. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 
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Your Summer Vacation 


Let us arrange your trip to any point on the 
Continent--Alaska or South America 


San Francisco -- 54% Days 


via Fast Mail Steamers 


“Sierra” -- “Sonoma” -- “Ventura” 


General Agents: 


Oceanic Steamship Co. 
Pacific Coast Steamship Co. 
Nipon Yusen Kaisha Steamship Co. 
International Mercantile Marine 


Representing the American Railroads 


C. Brewer & Company, Ltd. 
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Third Company of Friend Peace 
Scholarship Students 


Picture taKen at the home of Marquis OKuma before leaving 
for Honolulu 


Upper row (from the left) : Shin’ Matsushita, Shigio Nakane, Giichi Naruse. 
Below: Dr. S. Motoda, Marquis Okuma, Pres. J. Naruse. 
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Waterhouse 
Trust Co., Ltd. 
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Stocks and 
BO hxges 


Fire, Life, Bond 


and 
Auto Insurance 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO ESTATES, 
INVESTMENTS AND 
SECURITIES OF 
ALL KINDS 


Safe Deposit Boxes 
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Fort and Mer- 


c h ant Streets 
Honolulu 
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Guardian Trust Company, 


LIMITED 


Aims to faithfully serve the interests of its clients. Acts as Trustee, Executor, Ad- 
ministrator, Guardian or Agent for Estates or Individuals. Conducts Stock and Bond, 
Investment, Real Estate and Insurance Departments. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS ARE 


W. O. Smith - - - - - President 
A. F. Judd - - First Vice-President 
W. F. Dillingham, Second Vice-President 
A. F. Afong - - - - - Secretary 


W. W. Chamberlain - - - Treasurer 
J. Waterhouse - - - - - Director 
W. J. Forbes - - - - - Director 
S. A. Baldwin - - - - - Director 


Offices: Stangenwald Building, Honolulu. 
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H.L. KERR 


ARCHITECT 
eae 


312-314 McCandless Bldg. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD. 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co.; London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 

Canadian-Australian Royal Mail Line, Chas. 
Brewer & Co,’s Boston Line of Sailing Ves- 
sels, Hilo Agents American-Hawaiian S. S. 
Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pear] City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an Chief” Brands of Canned Pineapples. 

San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 

Cable address, “Draco.” 


The B. F. Dillingham Co., 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: “‘Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446. 


HONOLULU - - - - HAWAII 


ISHOP & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
Established in 1858 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted, Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department doing a. Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 
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Calling Cards 
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Invitations 
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Crane’s Linen Lawn 
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Publisned monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H. 


Subscription price - - 


Address business letters 
checks, etc., payable to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


Miss E. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mgr. 


$1.00 per year 
and make 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chief 


Frank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor 


Orramel H. Gulick Theodore Richards 

Paul Super Miss E. V. Warinner 

A. A. Ebersole Dr. R. D. Williams 

Wm. D. Westervelt Walter F. Frear 
Norman C. Schenck. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Oongress 
of March 8, 1879. 


DR. SCUDDER’S RESIGNATION 


Fe SP HE resignation of the minister 
mS Ri of Central Union Church an- 


not unexpected, because in June before 
leaving for the mainland he had an- 
nounced to the church that Mrs. Scudder 
and he were being urged to go to Tokyo to 
take charge of the Union Church there. 
For many years services in English for the 
sake of missionary families and other resi- 
dents of the capital connected with non- 
liturgical churches have been held Sunday 
afternoons in Tokyo. Only recently, how- 
ever, a definite church organization has been 
effected and a movement been instituted to 
call a regular pastor. The various mission 
boards operating in non-Christian lands 
lave felt the need of such organizations in 
the larger centers where English-speaking 
people are found, and some years ago ap- 
pointed a committee with Dr. Robert E. 
Speer as chairman to forward the interests 
ot such churches. “The committee subsi- 
dizes the work with grants, so that pastors 
may be secured, encourages these enterprises 
to become self-supporting, and often finds 
men willing to serve as ministers. The co- 
operating boards make definite grants of 


money to the committee for this work. 
‘These churches are a direct aid to the mis- 
sionary enterprises in the countries where 
they are planted. In Tokyo the prospects of 
the Union Church reaching self support 
during the next three years are very 
bright, and the committee has voted to stand 
by it for that length of time with an an- 
nual grant of $1000. The great need of 
that enterprise is for a suitable site and 
church plant. “The English-speaking popu- 
lation of the capital is scattered all over 
the city, and as the distances are great, a 
church to be effective must be located near 
the center. Land there is costly and ob- 
tainable only with difficulty. To equip 
the work thoroughly will cost anywhere 
from $50,000 to $100,000. There are some 
nine hundred persons in the constituency 
of the Union Church. One-half of these 
are missionaries and their families. The 
other are business men, teachers, some sten- 
ographers and the like. Quite a number 
need social support in that great foreign 
capital. The church enterprise must be 
varied to meet the demands of the situ- 
ation and must be well developed on its 
social side. “Che temper of those who stand 
by the church may be gauged from the fact 
that no less than one hundred and thirty- 
two persons subscribe towards its financial 
support. One has only to compare this fig- 
ure with the number of persons who take 
an active part in financing Honolulu’s Cen- 
tral Union Church to realize that these 
Tokyo friends mean business. While the 
English-speaking population of the city is 
slowly increasing and after the close of the 
European war is certain to grow faster, it 
is not likely that the Union Church there 
will ever be either a very large organiza- 
tion or financially very powerful. In these 
regards it will never be comparable to our 
Central Union. Yet in itself considered 
the work of building it into vigorous self- 
supporting life will be well worth doing. 
Its own inner development, however, is the 
least important of its phases. If it can be 
brought to realize its possibilities as an all- 
round modern church, fulfilling its mission 
in accordance with the demands that the 
twentieth century Christ makes upon His 
followers, its location in Japan’s capital, 
the character of the men and women it will 
gather together, and its own large life will 
cause it to radiate peculiar influence upon 
the entire Christian program in the Em- 


pire. Such a representative work is abso- 
lutely demanded there and Japanese Chris- 
tian leaders no less than foreign mission- 
aries are convinced that no time should be 
lost building up such a positive institution 
fer righteousness in the nation’s capital. 
Then there is in Tokyo a splendid language 
school, attended practically by all the new 
missionaries during the first year or two 
ef their residence in the country. “These 
young people need the impress such a vig- 
erous church permeated with the right mis- 
sionary spirit ought to be able to give them 
as an introduction to their work. All of 
these considerations moved Dr. and Mrs. 
Scudder very strongly in leading them to 
their decision to leave Honolulu for Tokyo. 
A further very powerful factor in the prob- 


“lem lay ‘in the special work that has en- 


gaged much of the attention of Central 
Union’s minister ever since he came to Ha- 
wail more than thirteen years ago. ‘That 
factor is the problem of closer relations be- 
tween Japan and the United States. Dur- 
ing the twelve years of his editorship of The 
Friend this has been one of his chief con- 
cerns, and he has used Central Union 
Church as a fulcrum for effort on behalf 
ot this great movement during the nine 
years of his pastorate. The Union Church 
in Tokyo ought to furnish a better center 
fer this work than even Central Union in 
Honolulu. 
tive is supreme and the joy of being on 
foreign missionary soil and an active part 
cf the great work of pioneering for Christ 
at the front has exerted a controlling influ- 
ence upon Dr. and Mrs. Scudder in lead- 
ing them to hear in the summons from 
Japan the call of the Master. 
MAINLAND POLITICS 
Justice Hughes’ speech of acceptance com- 
pletely justifies the hopes raised by his tele- 
gram to the convention which nominated 
him. The latter was one of the finest bits 
of condensed political writing that America 
has seen in a generation. It revealed a 
mind of true statesmanlike caliber. The 
New York address outlined national is- 
sues in a masterly way and is being fol- 
lowed up in a series of face to face talks 
with the people that tells the story of what 
a consummate campaigner the Republican 
candidate is. The first most noticeable 
trait in the Justice in comparison with 


both Colonel Roosevelt and President Wil- 


Above all, the missionary mo- 
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son is his personal modesty. The great “I” 
bulks nowhere. Mr. Hughes unconscious- 
ly appears as the people’s man, whereas in 
the case of each of the other two national 
leaders the man seems to dominate and not 
the public. This attitude of mind is prov- 
ing one of the Justice’s most attractive 
points. He stands with the plain people 
as one of themselves and not above them 
like the superman of Oyster Bay and the 
schoolmaster of the White House. “Tem- 
perament counts largely in political con- 
tests. Sharp criticism of President Wilson’s 
policies forms much of the subject matter 
cf Mr. Hughes’ addresses. This is but 
natural, because for years the President 
has lectured the American people upon 
what he has termed “my policies.” This 
is one of his vulnerable points. A com- 
pany of muckraker and other writers in 
New York attempted to discredit this part 
of Mr. Hughes’ campaign duty by address- 
ing to him a series of ‘‘what would you have 
done” questions. We have seen no reply 
from him to this specific open letter, but 
his frank talks with the voters of the West 
have answered these inquiries most search- 
ingly. Of course this incident was nuts to 
a lawyer of Mr. Hughes’ brilliant parts. 
Questions are always a great help to such 
aman. His campaign is having a distinctly 
unifying influence throughout the nation. 
The dying effort of a few recalcitrant Pro- 
gressives to fan partisan embers into a flame 
has only drawn the country’s ridicule. 
Everywhere the Justice’s bona fide progres- 
siveness has won to his support men and 
women of honestly progressive sympathies. 
His uncompromising utterance on the ques- 
tion of woman’s suffrage was greeted in 
some quarters as a bid for the female vote, 
but this insinuation of his enemies has fal- 
len flat because Mr. Hughes’ character is 
a silent but most potent refutation of the 
charge that he is capable of any such mere 
political maneuvering. Mr. Wilson may 
try to outdo him as he tried to steal Col- 
onel Roosevelt’s preparedness thunder, but 
if he does it is only likely to harm his 
cause. [he Republican candidate’s treat- 
ment of the preparedness issue constitutes 
his most brilliant, sagacious and statesman- 
like handling of the entire political situa- 
tion. Pacifists who sympathize with the 
Ford episode, others who would stand with 
Miss Jane Addams and her associates in 
pushing for immediate peace, and_ those 
whom Professor Fisher represents in hold- 
ing that the European war if fought to a 
conclusion will decide nothing, may not 


find much to console them in Justice 
Hughes’ campaign speeches. But pacifists 


who find it possible to agree with moderate 
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preparedists can unite enthusiastically up- 
on his propositions that our country needs 
first a business-like conduct of army and 
navy and second such an organization of 
the physical forces of the nation as shall 
safeguard it from attack and enable it to 
perform the police duty that may be re- 
quired of it. Mr. Hughes relegates phy- 
sical force to its rightful place in our na- 
tional life. It has a place, for we are em- 
bodied men. But he also exalts the spiri- 
tual to its inevitable sphere of dominence. 
His uncompromising idealism is without 
question his greatest asset. Perhaps the 
most refreshing note in his entire plea 
tor the upbuilding of the nation is 
that struck on the social chord. ‘The 
man believes fundamentally in the second 
great law of Christ in human relations. He 
would enact that law into the nation’s in- 
dustrial system. His advocacy of federal 


control of big business in lieu of the Demo-: 


cratic slogan “bust the trusts,” is mighty 
1efreshing common sense. Altogether the 
unfolding of Justice Hughes as a states- 
manlike leader which thus far has formed 
the chief factor in the political drama of 
the past summer has proved the most ab- 
sorbing chapter in the great movie of our 
national life. All this is not to say that 
the battle of the fall does not promise to 
be one of the intensest bits of photoplay 
our country has witnessed in many a long 
day. The President is a fighter. The ac- 
tivity and frankness of his opponent have 
given him the opportunity to study his vul- 
nerable points. Much will doubtless be 
made of his old time stand on the income 
tax, his penchant for forcing the trusts to 
minister to public welfare instead of end- 
ing them will form an attractive theme 
for heated criticism and the “we have kept 
the peace” slogan will be sounded for all 
it is worth. he ultra-pro-peace forces may 
swing to Wilson. The fight will not be 
over until November 7th, but we are in- 
clined to believe that the outcome is not 
in doubt and that the Justice will be sum- 
moned by the American people to the White 
House. 
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- HEALTH 


Two years ago the campaign of “Safety 
First’? was the most obvious feature of 
Eastern city life to the traveler, but while 
the movement is still vigorously prosecuted, 
people have become accustomed to it as a 
normal phase of living. Its place in the 
sun is being taken now by a larger effort 
on behalf of healthfulness. It may be ow- 
ing in part to the exertions of the Health 
Protective Association, more perhaps to the 
wide publicity given through magazine, 
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weekly periodical and daily newspaper to 
the general subject of keeping well, and 
doubtless also somewhat to the ravages of 
infantile paralysis. . Whatever the net- 
work of causes may be, certainly the hoi 
polloi are being trained in hygiene as never 
before. Some of the Eastern cities are do- 
ing very effective publicity work in this di- 


rection. Boston women, for instance, are 


-placarding their city with “Healthgrams,” 


as they are called. “These are a numbered 
series of posters—for a good cause the cul- 
tured ladies of the Hub do not despise 
bill-boarding—pasted in public places, stat- 
ing a few health facts in language so sim- 
ple and striking that no reader can well 


forget them. ‘The subject of one displayed 


in the subway deals with the fly, what a 
menace he is, how he wrecks health and 
how to kill him out. The Woman’s Mu- 
nicipal League of Boston has lately issued 
a unique anti-rat poster for which a de- 
mand has come from communities far from 
the metropolis. This informs the reader 
that the rat costs Uncle Sam $182,000,- 
(O00 every year, that the rat population 
equals the human, that a pair of rats left 
to propagate with their offspring without 
death or disease for five years would in- 
crease to number 940 billion, 369 million, 
969 thousand, one hundred and fifty-two. 
It then tells how men die of diseases 
caught by rats, how to get rid of rats and 
how to protect premises from these rodents. 
Posters of this order would be a boon to 
Honolulu. The epidemic of infantile par- 
alysis with its center in New York has 
brought its lesson home to millions of peo- 
ple. The quarantine has marooned fami- 
lies in the country, has kept parents from 
visiting children in the summer camps, and 
has caused widespread hardship of a minor 
but unpleasant character. No disease in 
recent years has attained anything like its 
publicity. The combined wits of the medi- 
cal profession have been focussed upon it 
but hitherto with very little success. Its 
cause, character, and cure are mysteries. 
Something is known about its propagation, 
its germ unseen and unseeable when single, 
because too minute, has been discovered in 
bulk. Its ravages are a terror. This year’s 
experience with the disease has been very 
deadly. The germs may be borne about by 
people immune to its ill effects—so-called 
carriers—but capable of furnishing asylum 
to the deadly microbes and of discharging 
them with deadly effect upon others. ‘The 
immediate outcome of such a pestilence is 
to force people to clean up their environ- 
ment and to cultivate a new order of. at- 
tention to health. In the midst of such a 
visitation the day of the banishment from 
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earth of active diseases seems far off, yet 
men are learning slowly but surely to cre- 
ate a world free from pestilence. 
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THE CHILD LABOR LAW 


President Wilson wants an_ effective 
child labor measure passed. He sadly needs 
it as one more argument for continued 
Democratic control, and Congress has with 
a wry face granted him his wish. ‘The 
House passed the bill months ago, but the 
Democrats in the Senate under the influ- 
ence of Southern members voted in caucus 
not to consider the question until Decem- 
ber. The President then got busy, told 
his supporters that he needed the legisla- 
tion to win this fall and the Senate prompt- 
ly passed even a better bill than the House 
by a vote of 52 to 12. Ten Southern Sena- 
tors voted against it and also the two hide- 
bound Republicans from Pennsylvania, the 
home of reaction in the North. After con- 
ference between the two houses and final 
passage the bill will be promptly signed 
by President Wilson. Probably the more 
effective Senate measure will be finally en- 
acted. “This forbids interstate commerce 
to all products manufactured in an estab- 
lishment employing child labor in violation 
of the bill’s provisions. As soon as this 
becomes law it will prevent the employ- 
ment of any child in any factory or manu- 
facturing establishment in Hawaii under 
fourteen years of age, or more than eight 
hours per day between fourteen and six- 
teen years or more than six days a week or 
before 6 a.m. or after 7 p.m. When this 
law goes into effect our pineapple canners 
may wish the territorial bill proposed last 
year had passed with its provisions that 
would protect their business. It may cost 
them both money and trouble to institute 
the protective measures which that bill re- 
quired of the government. 


Since the above was written the House 
has concurred with the Senate in its fine 
amendment, and the bill is now law, to 
go into effect in one year. 
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SUMMER CAMPS IN HAWAII 


One of the great features of summer 
life on the mainland is found in camps for 
boys and girls. They have come not only 
to stay, but to develop into constantly en- 
larging proportions. Every lake and pond 
in New England suitable for the location 
of one of these outing centers seems des- 
tined to be preempted for this form of so- 
cial service. Many of the camps are too 
expensive for families in ordinary circum- 
stances, but the movement seems sure to 
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develop into a summer extension of public 
education for the young. Nature obser- 
vation at first hand, intimate acquaintance 
with water and mastery of water sports, 
habits of healthy living, certain outdoor oc- 
cupations all combined with strict discipline 
and close supervision by capable instruc- 
tors form a program very seductive to the 
modern educationalist. The girls and boys 
in these camps receive training of life-long 
benefit. Already in addition to the camps 
for the well-to-do there are others which 
gather the children of the slums and bring 
a bit of heaven into their stunted lives. 
Palama is doing some of this work for a 
small number of the poorer children of 
Honolulu. ‘The movement should be ex- 
tended to include all children whose par- 
ents cannot give them the benefit of a 
summer outing. Many families could con- 
tribute the needed expense. During the 
interim which must elapse before voluntary 
effort shall have converted the state to the 
value of this means of educating children, 
there is no reason why some enterprising 
Honolulans should not organize and carry 
to financial success camps for boys and 
girls whose parents. are abundantly able to 
pay for their children’s outing. A few 
half experiments have been tried and have 
succeeded. The call is for some capable 
leader to start a permanent work of this 
nature. 
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The Ideal Camp Grounds 


We have not located them yet, but we 
are hard on the trail. New elements in 
the problem are occurring to us. “These af- 
fect the choice. 


Ocean Grove, Winona and Northfield, 
and all that sort of place, have a variety 
of calls on them beyond those we mentioned 
last month. A place to house the Associ- 
ation for the big convention, camping places 
for Y. M. C. A. conferences—all those 
needs are right and important. ‘They fur- 
nish reason enough for the camp. Note 
this, moreover. 


Summer is making greater changes in 
Honolulu every year. We used to talk 
about the equable climate (promotionists 
do yet) and claim that no one need go away 
for the summer. Now in point of fact (cli- 
mate being answerable or not as you please), 
people are going away more and more. 
Churches are closing, uniting, and living 
“at a poor flying rate.” Sunday schools are 
looking like the proverbial “last run of 
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shad.”’ We do not admit that there is rea- 
son for all of this; on the contrary, we dep- 
recate the whole thing. Nevertheless, here 
are the facts. 


What is the answer to it? No one an- 
swer to be sure—certainly none that lies 
outside of people’s plain duty to their God 
and their church vows. However, here is 
a simple remedy that works elsewhere. 


Provide a summer encampment where 
the best of inspiration is hand in hand with 
summer recreation. This last the young 
people will have and the middle-aged are 
not far behind them in the demand. We are 
not talking entirely of religious inspiration 
now, though that is first. 


There is intellectual and social inspir- 
ation to be found in a summer encampment. 
Good concerts, good entertainments, among 
which must figure movies of the inspiring 
kind, not to be obtained in Honolulu at 
present. Concerning this last statement, 
“movie” people will tell you that there is 
no demand for travelogues, inspiring novels, 
historical effects, etc. “They are doubtless 
right, when they consider the habitues of the 
movie theatres. But there are quite a dif- 
ferent sort who would gladly see, and have 
their children see, the other variety. “Then 
there are educational lecture courses after 
the old Chatauqua sort. Demand is not 
altogether dead for that. style of thing, as 
witness Silver Lake and Winona. Nor is 
Honolulu entirely devoid of thinking peo- 
ple. 


All these additional suggestions mean 
that there must be room for our camp to 
expand. People will want to be near enough 
to this center and yet not a part of its busy 
center. With the advantages named, which 
of course must include ample recreation 
privileges in the shape of sailing, bathing, 
baseball and tennis, etc., our ideal site is 
no easy problem, notwithstanding the beau- 
tiful possibilities of Honolulu and its en- 
virons. . 

We would be glad of suggestions, and 
then we will want a name. We believe we 
will offer a prize for that. 
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How far is it from heart to heart? 

So near it is—so near : 
That all of time the Present is 

And every place is Here. 


And yet, sometimes, from heart to heart, 
It is as far—as-far 

As to unmeasured distances 
Beyond the dimmest star. 
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A Japanese Baptismal Service on Mauna Kea 
By One Who Participated in the Event 


ERE is an interesting item for you, 

dear reader, something worth read- 
ing. I say “interesting” because never in 
my seventeen winters, have I witnessed and 
taken part in any such service. 

First I would like to write a short intro- 
duction to our hike up to the opening of 
our service on the summit of Mauna Kea. 

On Monday morning eight members of 
the Honomu Y. M. C. A., including Rey. 
Shiro Sokabe, caught the train at Honomu. 
We jumped off at Ookala. At noon we 
left Ookala for Keanakolu, which we 
reached at 8:20 p.m., much time being 
wasted by wandering round a sugan-cane 
field and crossing the gulches for three 
hours, after which time we were guided by 
a cowpuncher through a short route to 
Keanakolu. Here we gave our tired, 
cramped’ feet rest and warmed our cold, 
shivering bodies. In the morning we star- 
ted for Lanmai, which we reached on Tues- 
day afternoon at 2 o'clock. We put down 
all our loads here in a home which belongs 
to a Japanese cowpuncher. After a hearty 
supper we went to sleep. In the morning, 
on Wednesday, we started for the summit, 
which we reached after much hard climb- 
ing at 11 o’clock. As there was no snow 
on the summit where we rested, four mem- 
bers continued their journey at noon for 
snow. About 5:45 p.m., with boundless 
joy in their faces, the four returned with 
several blocks of beautiful snow. Then 
the service was begun. 

As the sun was slowly sinking in the 
golden west we opened the meeting with 
the hymn, “I Am Now Among Thy 
Saints.” You can imagine. how we sang 
that beautiful hymn, as our hearts were 
filled with boundless joy, because we had 
received the great privilege of singing 
praises to the Lord on that elevation of 
twelve thousand feet or more. How our 
hearts were lifted as we sang those won- 
derful words of God! Then, as we listened 
to Assistant Pastor Midori Kobayashi and 
Master Taichi read the passages of I Cor- 
inthians 10:1-4, in Japanese and in Eng- 
lish, respectively, how we tried to catch 
every word of the Bible: 

“For I would not, brethren, have you 
ignorant, that our fathers were all under 
the cloud, and all passed through the sea; 
(2) and were all baptized unto Moses in 
the cloud and in the sea; (3) and did all 
eat the same spiritual food; (4) and did 


all drink the same spiritual drink: for they 
drank of a spiritual rock that followed 
them: and the rock was Christ.” 

Then followed the baptism in the cloud 
and in the snow of one Hidegi Oyama. 
You probably have seen many being bap- 
tized in the water, but you have not seen 
any being baptized in the snow in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. Then, you can imagine 
how we felt on that high summit as Rev. 
Sokabe stood with the cup of snow water 
in his right hand ready to pour it on the 
head of Mr. Oyama, and with the Bible 
opened before him in his left hand. “The 
Israelites were baptized unto Moses |in 
the cloud and in the sea, but Mr. Oyama 
was baptized in the cloud and in the snow. 
Where did you hear of any such baptism 
taking place in the Territory of Hawaii? Is 
it not the first time in the history of Ha- 
waii that anyone was baptized on the sum- 
mit of Mauna Kea? 

Well, I am not going to discuss on those 
topics now. After a short, interesting ad- 
dress by Rey. Sokabe, we sang “Whiter 
‘Than Snow.” ‘To be sure, we wanted to 
be made “whiter than snow,” so again we 
sang so beautifully that my pen is not 
strong enough to describe it. “Then Taichi 
Matsuno, the eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Matsuno, a fisherman’s son, was asked to 
read the verses in Mark [:16-17. 

“And passing along by the sea of Galilee, 
He saw Simon and Andrew, the brother of 
Simon, casting a net in the sea; for they 
were fishers. (17) And Jesus said unto 
them, Come ye after me, and I will make 
you to become fishers of men.” 

Right away he knew that those words 
were meant for him. How glad he was 
that he was asked to read those precious 
words. “Then we thanked and prayed to 
the Lord followed by the Holy Supper. 

“For I received of the Lord that which 
also I delivered unto you, that the Lord 
Jesus in the night in which he was betrayed 
took bread; (24) and when he had given 
thanks, he brake it, and said, This is my 
body, which is for you; this do in remem- 
brance of me. (25) In like manner also the 
cup, after supper, saying, This cup is the 
new covenant in my blood; this do, as often 
as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. (26) 
For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink 
the cup, we proclaim the Lord’s death till 
he come.” I Corinthians 11 :23-26. 

Again we thanked the Lord for the priv- 
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ilege of holding the Holy Supper; for that 
opportunity of remembering Him on that 
summit of Mauna Kea. And, as we were 
on our knees, as our “hearts” were on our 
knees also, Rev. Sokabe closed the service 
with a thanksgiving and prayer. So ad- 
journed that interesting service on Mt. 
Mauna Kea. 

The eight members of the Honomu Y. 
M. C. A. who held the service on Mt. 
Mauna Kea, are as follows: Rev. Shiro 
Sokabe, Midori Kobayashi, Nagahama, 
Heigo Toguchi, Hidegi Oyama, Hitoshi 
Mihara, Roichi Okamoto, Taichi Matsuno. 


Cy RCE 
“we Me Oe 


Mid-Pacific Institute 
Opens Auspiciously 


With the opening of the school year 
Mid-Pacific Institute is entering upon a 
new era. During the past year the board 
of managers has been planning a closer 
unity between Mills School and Kawaiahao 
Seminary, and with this in mind they elec- 
ted Dr. Robert D. Williams as president 
of Mid-Pacific Institute, in charge of all 
the departments of the work. ‘The busi- 
ness side of the two schools has further been 
unified by creating the position of assistant 
treasurer, and placing the bookkeeping of 


both institutions in the hands of Mr. Merle 


L. Copeland, who is also to be superinten- 
dent of buildings. It is hoped that through 
these changes in the executive and business 
parts of Mid-Pacific Institute the work 
will be more efficiently directed. An out- 
line of the enlarged plan of work for both 
departments may be of interest, as the 
school year begins. 

Miss Kathryn N. Adams has been called 
to fill the position of principal of Kawa- 
iahao Seminary left vacant by the resig- 
nation of Miss Mabel E. Bosher last Fev- 
ruary. Miss Adams comes from the posi- 
tion of Dean of Women in Drury College, 
Springfield, Missouri. She has had an 
admirable training for her work, both at 
home, at college, and in her executive posi- 
tions. Miss Adams’ parents were mission- 
aries to the Bohemians, and she herself was 
born in Prague. She thus has back of her 
the missionary interest. Her parents re- 
turned to Chicago, taking up home mis- 
sionary work among the Bohemians in that 
city, and here Miss Adams not only saw at 
first hand the social needs surrounding .a 
settlement Home, but also assisted in many 
ways in the schools and social betterment 
activities inspired by the home. Her col- 
lege work was taken at Beloit and Oberlin 
Colleges. A year each of graduate work 
was spent at Radcliffe, Columbia Univer- 
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sity, and Oxford, England. She has held 
successfully the position of Dean of Women 
at Fargo College, North Dakota, at Huron 
College, South Dakota, and at Oberlin and 
Drury Colleges. Here was gained the train- 
ing in executive work. Miss Adams has 
been actively connected with the Y. W. C. 
A. in Springfield, Missouri. 

Miss Mary F. Kinney, who, since the 
resignation of Miss Bosher, has been act- 
ing principal of Kawaiahao Seminary, now 
becomes vice-principal. To Miss Kinney 
is due a great debt of thanks for holding 
the school together during a most difficult 
period of adjustment and of carrying on 
the work into larger plans. 

A new and very important department 
of work is being added for the coming 
year, namely that of organized playground 
work. Miss Georgia H. Hays comes to 
us from Stephen’s College and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri to take up this work for 
the up-building of the physical life of the 
girls. Those who have known intimately 
the life of the girls at Kawaiahao Seminary 
have come to feel that nothing could be of 
greater benefit to them than to be taught 
to express themselves in healthful recre- 
ation and to learn to co-operate in games. 

A new teacher is being added to the 
primary grades to assist in that overcrowded 
department of the school. Miss Helen R. 
Kennard comes to us from Pomona College, 
the University of Michigan, Bryn Mawr, 
and the Los Angeles Normal School to 
take this extra work among the young 
children in the primary grades. 

Miss Eda C. Bowman comes from the 
general secretaryship of the Y. W. C. A. 
of Redlands, California, and from many 
important ‘positions as private secretary, 
to be office assistant and to take some ex- 
tra classes, relieving Miss Kinney in this 
way. 

Other new teachers who are coming 
to Kawaiahao Seminary next year to fill 
positions left vacant by resignations are 
Miss Ruth S. Tubbs, who comes from Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, to have charge of the mu- 
sic work; Miss Ruth Davis, coming from 
three years’ successful teaching in Iowa and 
one year in Kohala Girls’ Seminary, is to 
have charge of the second and third grades. 
Miss Julia L. Oyer, who comes as nurse, 
received her training in Chicago, and is a 
registered nurse in the state of Illinois. 
She has had four years of successful mis- 
sionary work in Africa, war conditions 
making it impossible for her to return. 

At Mills School also there are many plans 
for enlarged activities. Mr. John F. Nel- 
son, who has so efficiently acted in the ca- 
pacity of acting principal and vice-princi- 
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pal, now becomes principal of Mills School. 

Four entirely new teachers’ positions 
have been added to the work of the school. 
Mr. Robert E. Stone comes to take the 
most important work of the Bible study in 
the school. He comes to us from the Uni- 
versity of California, where he has been 
especially interested in the problems of re- 
ligious education. During the past sum- 
mer Mr. Stone has been developing an 
outline for four strong courses in the high 
school department, as well as courses for 
the grammar school. An account of these 
courses will appear later in The Friend. 
Mr. Stone will also teach history in the 
high school. 

Mr. Hogarth Pettyjohn of Washburn 
College and Yale University comes to us 
from a year’s experience in Robert’s Col- 
lege, Constantinople, to be special English 
teacher: His problem will be to give spec- 
ial training to those boys of foreign races 
who are especially deficient in English and 
to help to strengthen “all of the English 
work of the school. 

In the commercial department two men 
have been added to the teaching force: 
Mr. Roy I. Ganfield of Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan, comes from Cleary Business College, 
Michigan, and Michigan State Normal 
College, and Mr. Earl $8. Lancaster comes 
from Union City Commercial College, 
Rochester Business Institute, and Pea- 
kody College for Teachers, Tenn. 

Mr. Willard C. Ross will direct the 
work in athletics and teach hygiene. He 
has not only been one of the best athletes 
of Colorado College, but is also an honor 
man in scholarship. 


Other new teachers for Mills School will. 


pe Miss Anna M. Bille, who will fill the 
vacant position in the high school English 
department. Miss Bille comes from the 
position of Dean of Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege. She is a graduate of Stanford Uni- 
versity and is a teacher of much experience 
and great success with young men. 

Mr. Arthur S. Wyman comes from Dart- 
mouth College to take the position in high 
school mathematics. Mr. Lindon  L. 
Lynch with the degrees of B. S. and M. A. 
from the University of Nebraska will fill 
the position of teacher of high school 
science. 

Miss Austa McKitrick will take the 
position left vacant by Miss Julia Peabody 
in the second and third grades of the gram- 
mar school. Miss McKitrick is a graduate 
of Oberlin College and Miami Normal 
School. Mr. George T. Bettin comes from 
a teaching experience in California to take 
the work in the upper grades. 


During the summer many improvements 
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have been made to the equipment of the 
school. - At Kawaiahao Seminary, the kit- 
chen has been doubled in capacity, and has 
been made a model school kitchen in every 
way. The roof of Kawaiahao Seminary 
has been reshingled and a cork carpet has 
been laid upon the dormitory floors in order 
to make the building more quiet. 

A teacher’s cottage is under construction 
for Mr. and Mrs. Copeland. 

At Mills School a number of small but 
important. repairs have been made in the 
building. The athletic field has been once 
more put in shape for the athletic season, 
and two new asphalt tennis courts have been 
installed. Both schools will be crowded to 
capacity and everything seems favorable for 
one of the most successful years in the his- 
tory of Mid-Pacific Institute. 


2, Hoh 
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| Y. M. C. A. Notes 


THE NEW SECRETARIES 


Four new men have just been added to 
the staff of the Central Association to take 
the places made vacant by the leaving of 
Mr. Super, Mr. Loomis and Mr. Drier. 
Three of the new men were secured by 
Mr. Super to come to Honolulu on the 
fellowship plan of training. The fourth, 
Mr. Andrus, has been in Honolulu during 
the past four years as an instructor at 
Kamehameha Boys’ School. He graduated 
at Oberlin in 1912 and came to the islands 
shortly after graduation. Mr. Andrus has 
been active in. the religious life of the city 
and the Association during his entire stay. 
His musical ability will add much to the 
religious work of the Association. He will 
be associated with Mr. Larimer in the gen-~ 
eral religious work of the Association, work- 
ing through Bible classes, personal inter- 
views and religious meetings. He will give 
some time to the work with Oriental young 
men in their religious meetings. Mr. An- 
drus has just returned from the mainland 
with his bride, who was Miss Bernice L. 
Wood of Amherst, Ohio. 

Donald Ladd, who is to be associated with 
Mr. Robley in the boys’ work, has just com- 
pleted his college course at Denison Uni- 
versity. He knew of the Honolulu Associ- 
ation through Mr. Heinrichs, another Deni- 
son man, who, after completing his fellow- 
ship work here, was sent to India by the 
International Committee. Mr. Ladd was 
very active in the student religious work 
while in college and took a prominent part 
in all college athletics. He comes well pre- 
pared to do work for boys. 
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For the first time since the fellowship 
plan has been in operation in the local as- 
sociation an Eastern college man has been 
secured. J. Wilson McCrillis comes from 
Worcester, Mass., where he has lived most 
of his life. He has graduated from Clark 
University. While at college he specialized 
i sociology and English. He was president 


George Andrus 


ot the college Y. M. C. A. and was a mem- 
ber of the track and basketball teams. Mr. 
McCrillis has had experience in boys’ work 
in his home church and will take up the 
work of the intermediate department as 
soon as he has become familiar with the 
local association work. 

The fourth man comes as an addition to 


The 


growing work has become so large that it 


the staff as assistant physical director. 


was impossible for Mr. Jackson to’ handle 
Ray Baird, a 


graduate of Ellsworth College, Iowa, was 


it without some assistance. 


secured by Mr. Super for the position. Mr. 
Baird is a member of the Methodist church, 
and enters the physical directorship with a 
clear purpose of helping young men and 
boys through their physical life. 
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Donald Ladd 


THE KANEOHE CONFERENCE 


"The Annual Fall Setting-up Conference 
was held this year at Mr. Richards’ place 
at Kaneohe. Each fall during the past four 
years the secretaries of the Association have 
withdrawn from the city for a few days to 
discuss and plan the year’s work. ‘This 
year’s conference marked a decided step 
forward in that most of the time was given 
to the discussing of the religious problems 
of the men and boys of the city. “The pres- 
ence of Mr. Loomis of Kauai and the dis- 
cussions regarding the work on the planta- 
tions greatly added to the interest of the 
gathering. Plans were laid for extending 
the religious interviews which have been 
so helpful to the young men in the educa- 
tional department to all of- the members of 
the Association. ‘This work calls for at 
least one evening a month from all of the 
laymen of the city to be given to personal 
talks with young men. In all of the discus- 
sions which were shared in by all of the sec- 
retaries emphasis was laid on the fact that 
all of the organization plans of the various 
departments would be effective in leading 
young men and boys to Christianity only 
when the secretaries and committeemen 
work in a spirit of prayer. A series of 


Ray Baird 
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talks were given by the older secretaries on 
“The Personal Life of the Secretary” and 
at the camp-fire meeting some of the men 
talked freely of their spiritual problems. 
Such conferences are greatly needed by the 
religious leaders in Hawaii and next year 
we hope to extend the plan to include all 
of the committeemen of the Association. 


LLOYD R. KILLAM. 


J. Wilson McCrillis 


A Filipino Convention 
on Kauai 


The Evangelical Filipinos of Kauai held 
a convention, August 12 and 13, in the 
Lihue Union Church, together with a Sun- 
day school exhibition, at which there was a 
combined attendance of some 325, which 
indicates the proportions to which the Fili- 
pino work has grown on the island in the 
hands of the efficient leader, Rev. Jose 
Alba. 

The discussions and deliberations were 
conducted with a dignity and despatch that 
did great credit to this promising new ele- 
ment of our cosmopolitan church life. 

The convention proper was made up 
mostly of young men of fine appearance and 
intelligence, that, coupled with a serious 
earnestness, gives promise of much hope for 
the future. Among other matters arranged 
for was a constitution and by-laws for the 
Filipino churches of the island, and the 
building of a Filipino church at Lihue, 
which shall serve as a sort of center and 
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suggests special honor to Marquis Okuma, the present Premier of Japan. 

in appreciation of his unceasing sympathy and kindly patronage of the 
“Friend Peace Scholarship.”” I myself have been requested to write something 
about him. I had on several occasions come into contact with Marquis Okuma, 
then a Minister of Foreign Affairs, purely in the role of a governmental official. 
Yet I have had no honor of becoming personally acquainted with him, or of 
holding with him an intimate conversation. For that reason, I must say with 
profound regret that I cannot confidently express my opinion on anything con- 
cerning his personality, or his career .of life. 

But I can firmly testify I am one of the many fellow-countrymen who have 
highest esteem for this aged great man. I believe without the least doubt that 
he is the greatest living statesman in Japan —a true link between Japan as a 
little island nation and Japan as a mighty empire. 

I take this excellent opportunity to thank “The Friend,” which is doing, in 
Christlike spirit and in accordance with the great principles of real human bro- 
therhood, a work of immense value — the furthering of friendly relationship be- 


nl Reet coming of the third company of Friend Peace Scholarship students 


tween America and Japan. 


ROKURO MOROI, 
His Imperial Majesty’s Consul General. 


Marquis Okuma 


our tribute to Marquis Okuma, 

though he stands deservedly at 
the head of a great people. Nor, that 
again and again, his country has called 
upon him in great emergencies to lead 
them and he has not failed. In that 
he has stood sponsor to many good 
movements ——- more perhaps than any 
other man of his nation — would call 
forth our praise at another time. It is 
sufficient honor for many another man 
to be the head of a great university 
like Waseda, but to record this of him, 
would be to cover but a small part of 
Marquis Okuma’s educational connec- 
tion. 


Nee for his high office do we pay 


The convincing test of a great man 
is frequently found in his relation to 
little things. There is a quality named 
“Humility” that crowns only the great- 
est souls. It enables men to forget 
their pride of station to stoop to fine- 
ness in small concerns. 

The Friend Peace Scholarship idea 
is only a small move toward a great 
end. That Marquis Okuma has lent 
himself to it from the very first, stamps 
him as a member of the real aristoc- 
racy that knows no age nor geographi- 
cal boundary. To allow one’s name 


to a movement is one thing— by no 
means inconsiderable,—to take time 
out of large concerns to foster it, is an- 
other. The invitation to these three 
sets of Peace Scholars to his own house, 
the willingness to be photographed with 
them, and the further fathering of their 
educational venture, has not only en- 
deared him to the young men most 
interested, but it commands the respect 
and admiration of those of us who are 
connected with the project on this side 
of the water. 

Our “Thousand Years”’ 
Okuma. 


to Marquis 


THEODORE RICHARDS. 


O N SUNDAY, August 20th, the cor- 
nerstone for the new Memorial Union 
Church was laid with proper ceremonies. 
The new building is to be the Henry Per- 
rine Baldwin Memorial. A large number 
of people from Central Maui were present 
at the services which were exceedingly in- 
teresting. Mr. H. A. Baldwin, eldest son 
of Henry Perrine Baldwin, laid the corner- 
stone and said a few words concerning the 
idea of the memorial as follows: 

“On behalf of my mother and the other 
members of the family, I want to say that 
since my father’s death five years ago, we 
have all desired to provide a suitable mem- 
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orial to be located here in this community 
where his home was and where the greater 
portion of his life was spent since his child- 
hood, and our thoughts were finally crystal- 
lized by the suggestion which, I think, came 
from my sister, Mrs. Cooke (who is not 
here today), that we build a stone church 
here on this site as a lasting emblem of 
our love in his memory. 

The idea seemed especially fitting as to 
the character of the memorial and as to 
its location; as to character, because he was 
always actively interested in the Makawao 
church and all that it stood for, i. e., the 
moral and religious life and uplift of the 
people here and everywhere; and as to lo- 
cation, because this is the location of his 
first business activities in this district, it 
being the old mill site and center of the 
plantation which he established in what 
was then a wilderness, and which repre- 
sents his start in life. Also this is where 
the church stood which he attended regu- 
larly and in which he worshipped for so 
many years. This church has just been torn 
down to make way for the new, the erec- 
tion of which has this morning been for- 
mally started. 

Besides providing a fitting memorial to 
my father, we desire to also provide a per- 
manent house where the people of this com- 
wunity, his friends and our friends, and 
their children and children’s children, and 
future newcomers, can gather together for 
the purpose of upholding and improving 
the moral and religious standing of the 
community for generations to come. It is 
our hope that this church will always be 
a potent factor for good and a blessing to 
Makawao and Maui.” 

The contents of the brass box placed in- 
side the cornerstone were most interesting 
in their character and were as follows: 

A Memoir of Henry Perrine Baldwin by 
Arthur D. Baldwin; 

Programs for the imaugural Recital i, 
Dedicatory-Memorial Service of the Henry 
Perrine Baldwin Organ, Wailuku Union 
Church, June 21, 22, 1913; 

Names of the committee representing the 
family of the late Henry Perrine Baldwin, 
who are erecting the new church building; 

A brief history of the Maui Aid Associ- 
ation, which was revived and largely finan- 
ced by Mr. Baldwin; 

A few brief items about the church; 

A picture of the old church building; 

A copy each of the last edition of the 
“Maui News” and the “Weekly Times” ; 


A roster of the church membership ; 


List of ministers who have served the 
church. 


Continued on page 208. 
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headquarters of the work on the island. 
The Sunday school exhibition was more 
than usually interesting, with original Fili- 
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Early Church Building In Hawaii 


By Rev. J. M. Lydgate, Lihue, Kauai 


booowowowon oan 


HE first churches built on these isl- 

ands were flimsy, ephemeral affairs. 
Built mainly of grass and bamboos, they 
were scarcely finished before they showed 
signs of decay and called for renewal. Nat- 
urally and inevitably, they were of a tem- 
porary character, consequent on a somewhat 
experimental work and on the need for im- 
mediate shelter, which precluded any more 
permanent With the assured 
success of the work, however, it soon be- 
came evident that more permanent and dur- 
able structures would be required, and ac- 
cordingly the missionaries began to cast 
about for ways and means for the construc- 
tion of such edifices. 


structure. 
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pino features that were novel. Some very 
effective motion songs were rendered by 
the little tots, and some peculiarly Filipino 


eso o coe oem 


In civilized countries the problems of 
church construction, if not always simple, 
are at any rate generally straightforward. 
They generally simmer down to questions 
cf finance; given the requisite amount of 
money and all else, plans, material, con- 
struction, finishing and furnishing, may all 
be arranged for, so that the building com- 
mittee need scarcely see the church until 
it is finished, and the keys are turned over 
to them. 

But in Hawaii, in those early days, it 
was a very different matter. “There were 
no architects, no lumber yards, no builders’ 
supplies, no contractors, and few, if any, 
carpenters, masons or painters. According- 


One of Hawaii's Early Churches. 
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music by the adults, with just enough of 
the barbaric lilt to give them snap and vi- 
tality. 


weer eceooe 
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ly, the missionaries had to be their own 
architects, burn their own lime, mould 
their own adobe bricks, get out their own” 
lumber, and do their own construction, 
as well as inspire and conduct an. enter- 
prise of much larger proportions than we 
now can understand. 

In the consideration of ways and means 
for permanent construction, three different 
kinds of material seemed most suitable and 
available, adobe, stone and wood. ‘The 
choice between them was determined by 
local conditions. 

A few churches of the earlier period, and 
in. certain sections where wood or stone 
were not easily available, were built of 
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adobe or sun-dried bricks or blocks, after 
the manner of the Spanish missions of the 
Pacific Coast or of Mexico. With substan- 
tial walls 18 inches or two feet thick, plas- 
tered within and without, they were very 
comfortable and_ presentable _ buildings. 
These have all given place, I think, to some 
more modern style of construction. 

In many places the most feasible, as well 
as the most durable, construction available 
was stone. In this construction, however, 
there were two very different types. In 
some places a soft lime standstone, lying in 
suitable layers, was available. ‘This was 
cut with a common axe into symmetrical 
blocks, two feet by eighteen inches by 
eight or ten inches, and laid up into a sub- 
stantial wall with lime mortar. . This sand- 
stone, quite soft when cut, hardened on ex- 
posure to the air, and has proved a very ex- 
cellent and durable material. Typical 
examples of this style of construction are 
Kawaiahao, Honolulu, and Waimea, Kauai. 

Where this sandstone was not available, 
ordinary, uncut field stone was used, laid 
up in lime mortar. In some cases the old 
heiaus were used as quarries whence this 
building stone could be secured in large 
quantities. In any case the problem of 
transportation was a most serious one, 
where the distances were sometimes great, 
the roads poor, and most of the work to be 
done by hand. 


Very considerable quantities of lime were 
required, for which the obvious source of 
supply was the coral in the sea. In some 
places there were reefs from which masses 
of coral might be broken off in shallow wa- 
ter, but in other places there were no such 
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reefs, and the coral had to be obtained by 
diving in water fifteen or twenty feet deep, 
gathered into canoes and transported to the 
shore. Under such conditions it was an 
arduous and protracted undertaking, to se- 
cure the large quantities of coral that were 


required, enough in the case of some of the 
larger churches to make from 500 to 1000 


‘barrels of lime. 


For the burning of this lime, which was 
done in large open pits, with much loss of 
heat, large quantities of wood were re- 
This wood had to be brought from 


quired. 


‘Central Union, a modern church which may be enlarged to meet ever-increasing kin- 
dred needs. 


Ea 


OLD NATIVE CHURCH ‘orig tele 


the mountains, often miles way, mostly on 
the backs of men. 

Even when the fundamental construction 
was adobe or stone, considerable timber was 
necessary for the finishing, for the roof and 
floor construction, for the plates, the tie 
beams, floor joists, etc., and these must be 
of good size and quality. “Theoretically, it 
Was an easy matter to find timber for these 
purposes. “The forest is full of trees; but 
when it comes to finding particular trees 
that will meet the builders’ requirements, 
tall, straight trees, that will square up to the 
nceessary size, they are few and far be- 
tween. And these trees, when they could 
be found, were mostly in the bottom of ra- 
vines, whence they could be extracted only 
by herculean efforts, and with much pa- 
tience. To find, fell, trim and square up a 
lehua timber twelve inches on a side, and 
forty or fifty feet long, with the dull axes 
available, this was a strenuous undertaking; 
to get that same timber out and transport 
it, perhaps eight or ten miles, over all kinds 
of broken country, this was still more a 
strenuous undertaking. Draught animals 
were not available, generally, because of 
the narrow, slippery trails, and the precipi- 
tous ravines that must be crossed and re- 
crossed often many times in the course of 
the day’s work. Accordingly this very 


- heavy work must be done by men, in the 


very rudest. and most arduous way. ‘The 
hewers having finished their part of the 
work and reported the location of the par- 
ticular timber, the hauling gang, to the 
number sometimes of 100 or 150 men, were 
mustered out and set out in the early morn- 
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ing for the mountains. Arrived at the des- 
ignated spot and finding their timber as 
advised, they would attach the long haul- 
ing rope by means of a circular gain cut in 
the end of the timber. ‘This method of at- 
tachment had the double advantage of be- 
ing simple and smooth, with no trouble- 
some projection to catch on snags along 
Then, stretching out the long 
hauling rope, short crossbars were knotted 
into it at convenient distances, so that two 
or more men standing behind each bar 
could throw their whole weight on it and 
thus pull to the best advantage. One of 
the gang—often the luna or leader—with a 
long pole, took his position standing on the 
forward end of the timber, and acted as a 
sort of pilot, steering his strange craft and 
fending her off stones and snags by means 
of his long pole. In open country, or down 
smooth, grassy slopes, where the go- 
ing was good, the hauling gang re- 
doubled their efforts in the mischie- 
vous endeavor to upset this pilot and 
throw him off, which efforts, of 
course, he endeavored to thwart by 
all his skill and agility; but ordinar- 
ily the conditions were so adverse, 
and so strenuous that there was no 
time and no inclination for frivolity. 
Commonly, as a starter, when every 
man was in place and every thing 
was ready, or when they came to 
some particularly difficult spot up 
some steep bank, or through some 
dense underbrush, they resorted to 
the old-time nautical device of chanty 
singing, which was doubtless the 
more popular, in that it involved 
a great deal of singing and very little 
pulling. 

Fortunately, the ordinary requirements 
didn’t call for many of these big sticks, but 
first and last, it took a host of smaller ones 
for the hundred and one finishing require- 
ments of even a stone building, and still 
more for a frame building. Some of the 
churches were finished in koa, which in- 
volved, in some cases at least, whip-sawed 
lumber from the log, over a saw pit, one 
man above and one below, slavishly and 
wearily dragging the saw up and down to 
make a few painful feet a day. Generally, 
however, the siding and the flooring were 
imported from the Northwest Coast. 


For the roof three kinds of thatch were 
available, puukoa, pili grass and lauhala. 
Puukoa is a coarse, long grass, or more 
properly, sedge, which grows in the moun- 
tains, but never in any considerable quan- 
tity, so far as I have seen, so that I can 
hardly believe it was ever available in suf- 
ficient quantities for any considerable use. 


the way. 
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Pili, a tall‘bunch grass, was very common in 
all the drier districts before the advent of 
stock, and was the normal roofing material 
almost everywhere; indeed, so common was 
its use that it has become, in a way, the stan- 
dard, so that in later times it has become the 
synonym for any kind of roofing material 
shingles, iron, slates, ties—they are all some 
kind of pili. It was, however, not very 
durable ; every three or four years it needed 
renewing, so by the second or third renewal 
they began to look about for some more dur- 
able material, and shingles generally took 
the place of thatch. In some districts where 
pili was not readily available, lauhala was 
used instead and served the purpose better, 
though it was somewhat more expensive. 
For the application of this thatch, large 
quantities of cord or sinnet were required, 
and in this, as in all other matters of Ha- 


Kawaiahao Church, one of Honolulu’s most 
interesting landmarks. 


waiian house building, the natives were pre- 
pared with the long, tough stem of a com- 
mon mountain vine known as huehue. 

For purlines to which the thatch material 
should be attached, the choice was pretty 
narrowly reduced in spite of the seeming 
wealth of the forest; very few poles were 
long enough and straight enough. In most 
ways the bamboo was the ideal, straight and 
light, but it fell so easy a prey to destroying 
weevils, that fairly riddled and consumed it 
in no time, that it was discarded and the 
lama, a hard, tough wood, runnig to long 
slim poles, was used in its place. Lama is 
by no means a common tree anywhere, so 
that the forest had to be ransacked with 
the utmost care for these poles, which had 
to be brought in by the hundred, since they 
must be put on quite close together—in fact, 
so close, as to leave barely room to insert 
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the little bundle of thatch, which was then 
bent back and tied down to the pole below. 
The durability of the roof depends very 
largely on the fineness, as it were, of this 
network of purline poles. When the house 
is ready for the thatching stage, it suggests 
a vast bird cage, built to contain great 
flocks of small birds. 

In most cases perhaps, even with the lar- 
gest churches, the roof was trussed in the 
most approved way, depending on the walls 
to carry it, and leaving the whole interior 
clear, but in some cases there seems to have 
been a wavering faith in the sufficiency of 
the truss, so it was reinforced by a row of 
center posts within, from the floor to the 
ridge, or a double row of them, one on each 
side of the center aisle. “The obstructive in- 
convenience of these posts, and perhaps a 
growing faith in the safety of the truss, have 
led in some cases at least to the re- 
moval of them, though their foot- 
prints may still be seen on the floor. 

Long experience had taught the 
Hawaiians that the steep roof is the 
roof that lasts, and accordingly these 
thatched churches commonly had high, 
‘steep roofs, that gave them the ap- 
pearance of great haystacks. Another 
peculiar feature that gave them an 
unfamiliar look was the veranda that 
in some cases extended the whole way 
round and further emphasized the 
roof extravagance, so that the whole 
effect was somewhat that of a gi- 
gantic old-fashioned extinguisher in 
the landscape. 

Most of the labor involved was 
such as the Hawaiians themselves 
could furnish, under the supervision 
of the missionary, and this they 


gave as a free-will offering, but there 
were certain kinds of work that called 
for skilled artisians — masons, carpenters, 
painters, etc., and these tradesmen, gener- 
ally foreigners, had to be paid in money. 
The collection of this money was a matter 
cf the utmost difficulty, and called for 
initiative as well as industry. In the build- 
ing of the Kaluaaha Church, on Molokai, 
the women contributed $200, earned mostly 
by making lauhala mats, earning thereby the 
meagre sum of eight or ten cents a week; 


while the men earned a similar amount by 
collecting firewood in the mountains, trans- 
porting it to Lahaina in canoes, half a doz- 
en sticks at a load, and there peddling it 
through the village at eight cents a stick. 
On the 


Hamakua coast of Hawaii two 
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churches were let out to the firm of Harris 
& Co. for construction, to be paid for in 
pulu collected by the church members, At 
Waioli, on Kauai, the members raised a 
field of cane and sold it for the benefit of 
the building fund. And everywhere all 
sorts of contributions were made in kind 
toward this same cause—a chicken, a little 
pig, a bunch of bananas, a bag of sweet po- 
tatoes, a mat, a fish-net, etc.—and these 
things were disposed of as best they might 
be for cash to meet the requirements of the 
work. A kindly and generous people, one 
community was always ready to help an- 
other, and in many cases foreign residents, 
merchants, whalers, and even travelers, sub- 
scribed to the completion of these churches. 

Last, but by no means least in the esteem 
of the primitive Hawaiian, was the bell. 
This was the distinctive feature which 
marked the church, otherwise it was only 
a meeting house. Accordingly, no church 
was complete without a bell, and herculean 
efforts were made by every church to cap 
the climax of endeavor with the finest pos- 
sible bell. “These bells had to come all the 
way from New England by way of the 
Horn, many months elapsing between the 
order and the arrival, months which in- 
creased the interest and wonder of ex- 
pectancy. Sometimes the church in a body 
met the bell at the landing and conducted 
it in state, borne on the shoulders of a 
body of stalwart men te~the church, and 
great weré the rejoicings when the stentor- 
ian tones of the new bell awoke the echoes 
of the surrounding hills. 


It is no uncommon thing for strangers, 
unfamiliar with the early conditions, to in- 
quire, in a more or less critical and un- 
sympathetic tone: “Why on earth did they 
build so many churches in these out of the 
way places, and what did they make them 
so big for?” It is hard for them, and for 
us also, to realize that in those days there 
was a teeming population, and a church- 
going population, where now there is a 
lonely wilderness. When the church was 
built at Hanalei, for instance, there was 
a population of 3000 with a regular church 
attendance of 600 to 800. One durable, com- 
modious church for that population is sure- 
ly not extravagant. And more significant 
still, they were a church-going people. 
Where we have halls and clubs and lodges 
and a dozen other social diversions, they had 
churches; surely so modest and innocent a 
means of recreation may be allowed them. 


Another element of criticism demurs at 
the hard work imposed on the poor Ha- 
waiians in the enforced construction of 
these churches. But it was childish play 
compared with the servitude imposed on 
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them by the chiefs under the old feudal 
system, of which they had just endured so 
bitter an experience in the enforced collec- 
tion of vast quantities of sandal-wood, 
which brought absolutely no benefits to 
them. And the building of these churches 
was not imposed labor, but entirely volun- 
tary, and done mostly with the enthusiasm 
and abandon of children. As in every child- 
ish enterprise, half the fun of the game lay 
in the very intensity of it. Furthermore, 
they were caught up and swept along by 
the inspiration of great things, and of great 
things for them, the common people, who 
had heretofore been but pawns of bondage 
in the selfish and oftentimes cruel enter- 
prises of their overlords. 


And all the hard work wasn’t done by 
the Hawaiians by any means. “The uncer- 
tain and spasmodic quality of such labor 
involved grave problems of management 
and imposed heavy burdens of responsi- 
bility, such as must have tried the temper 
of serious endeavor almost beyond endur- 
ance. When, for instance, the traction men 
went up into the mountains to drag out 
the prepared timbers, sometimes they 
couldn’t find them—there was delay. Some 
of the timbers proved to be unsuitable and 
had to be rejected; and again there was de- 
lay. The day of the raising, when every- 
one else had been rounded up with assidu- 
ous care, the foreman, who had the whole 
matter in hand, was missing — his little 
taoopuna (grandson) was sick; again there 
was delay. When all hands were busy on 
the roof, and the work was going forward 
with unwonted despatch, a rumor ran 
through the village that the bay was alive 
with ala-lau-wa. In an instant the work 
was deserted, and everyone was on the way 
to the beach, to participate in the catch. 
It seemed as though that church would 
never be completed, and the faith and pa- 
tience of the missionary were tried to the 


uttermost. It was no holiday task build- 
ing churches! And they were to be built 
not singly, but by the dozen. Father 


Lyons, in one of his letters, reports that he 
has fourteen churches on his hands at once, 
scattered all the way from Kawaihae to 
North Hilo, none of them easy to reach, 
and one of them Waimanu, almost inacces- 
sible. Is it any wonder that he was wor- 
ried and weary, and taxed almost beyond 
his strength ? 

When the final full award of justice is 
done these early missionaries it will surely 
be said of them: “That they were men of 
wisdom and executive ability doth appear in 
this, that, in addition to all else, they have 
built these churches in the face of difficul- 


ties and limitations that would have dis- 
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couraged ordinary men. And a fair rec- 
ognition of their accomplishments in this 
direction must add materially to their crown 
of glory. 


Claremont Visitors 


HE coming of Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 

Merritt recalls to many the days 
when they were at Punahou. Many of 
their old pupils have been glad to welcome 
them again, and many more outside of 
Honolulu would be just as glad were they 
within reach. For these we give the sub- 
stance of an interview with “The Friend.” 
Asked how Honolulu seemed to them after 
twenty-six years, Mr. Merritt said: “The 
changes have been worthy of the years. The 
growth of the city, both in extent and 
quality far exceeds our wildest dreams when 
here. ‘The character of the buildings, the 
improvements of and about the harbor; 
your superior Rapid ‘Transit service; the in- 
creased population—all bear the stamp of 
the best of the twentieth century. At Puna- 
hou the changes are wonderful and beauti- 
ful, and mark it as a school of progress. 
‘The splendid new buildings; the ample and 
choicely developed grounds; the beautiful 
Cooke Library and Gallery; the fine Alex- 
ander Athletic Field; the still popular and 
useful Baldwin Swimming Pool, are all 
characteristic of the spirit and rare taste 
of the Hawaiian constituency.” 


When questioned as to his present work 
he replied: “I am now the secretary and 
manager of the Claremont Missionary 
Home. It is a young institution, having 
been incorporated in January, 1915. Our 
work is of a twofold character. As a home 
we shall care for missionary children who 
must leave their parents for their education 
in America. We have been told of the 
wonderfully realistic scene in the recent 
Pageant at Punahou illustrating the sepa- 
ration of parents and children about to sail 
for America. ‘There is no keener sorrow 
than that, and when they send them away 


to uncertainty, it is distressing. Secretary 
Barton of the American Board - said 
to me ‘Missionary parents need such 


homes, as with their children under such 
care they will remain contentedly on their 
fields.’ Our Home Board have voted to 
make our central buildings a memorial to 
the mothers of the Hawatian Mission. 
There were over eight-five of these mothers 
and my heart warms as I think of the splen- 
did women I knew when here in the ’80’s. 
They were a most unusual group of women! 
And we feel that the most appropriate thing 
we can do is to memoralize them in this 


way. To build, equip and endow such a 
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home we estimate should require $100,000. 
The building should be fireproof; it should 
be attractive in architecture, in construc- 
tion and in its furnishings; and then it 
should be endowed to the extent of all 
overhead expenses that the cost. to parents 
sending their children there may be at a 
minimum. Moreover, we want that no 
worthy young person shall be turned away 
en the score of expense. So far as we know 
we are the only undenominational institu- 
tion of this kind in America. And not only 
that, but we shall not discriminate between 
missionaries, whether laboring in America 
or in foreign fields. A missionary mother 
working among the Indians of Montana 
has asked if her children would be eligible. 
Of course they will. For missionary fam- 
ilies we have already our Hadley Cottage, 
the gift of Miss Mary H. Porter, and an 
ether more roomy cottage is being erected 
This we 
may use for a temporary home for children. 
Our Hadley Cottage is occupied by Rev. 
and Mrs. H. P. Perkins, retired mission- 
aries of the North China Mission. Both 


Mrs. Perkins, through no 


to be completed October Ist. 


are cripples. 
fault of hers, was thrown from a train and 
suffered the amputation of both feet. In 
there Mr. 


rheumatism, and gets about painfully with 


his work Perkins contracted 
a crutch and cane, while she goes on arti- 
ficial feet. Our missionary boards make no 
provision for missionaries who leave their 
active service, hence the importance of our 
work. And families at home on furlough 
are seeking such communities as ours for 
their And Claremont, thirty-five 
miles east of Los Angeles, is an ideal spot 
for our home. With its choice Southern 
California climate, at an elevation of 1250 
teet, right under the shadow of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, with fine grade and 
high schools and Pomona College, a com- 


munity exceptional in its one large church, 
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and rare social and moral influences, it is 
thoroughly desirable. We have come again 
to Hawaii nei to renew old friendships and 
to make new ones, and to make friends for 
our Missionary Home.” 
Sie bate fats 
Mrs. A. A. Ebersole has received word 
that Rev. Ebersole left New York August 
26th in 
Fjord,” enroute to the war camps of Eu- 


the Swedish steamer ‘‘Christian 


rope, where he will engage in Y .M. C. A. 


work. 
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Port Rardy 


Vancouver Island, B. €. 


The only guaranteed Real Estate 
Investment on the market today. 


Port Hardy is to be the next and 
last great Canadian Pacific R. R. 


terminal. 


Natural Resources abound in every 
locality, consisting of lumber, fishing, 
agriculture, shipping and mining. 


Port Hardy has: natural land-locked 


harbor, large enough for the navies of 
the world. 


We agree with the purchaser that 
any and all of the principal paid in on 
these lots will be refunded to the pur- 
chaser in the event of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad not establishing and oper- 
ating its railroad to Port Hardy within 
five years. 


Townsite surveyed in lots 50 feet 
front by 110 feet deep. Streets 66 to 
100 feet wide. Alleys 14 feet. Prices, 
$200 to $350, according to location. 


Terms: First payment, cash, 10% 
of purchase price. Balance in install- 
ments, $10.00 per month each lot. 

Ten per cent discount for cash. 

Title Crown grant deed. 

Taxes: Purchaser exempt until Jan. 


Bethe) Red 


Port Hardy presents an opportunity 
for large returns in the near future. 


Port Hardy 
Terminal Co. 


W. E. YOUNG, 
Agent for Hawaii 


O74 hort Stree Phone tG02 


Code, ““Hardyterm.” 
Office with PraTT, “the Land Man.” 
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Vaughan MacCaughey 
Is Oriental Champion 


That there is no Japanese problem in 
Hawaii in a racial sense, that the brown men 
of the Orient are not getting control of 
the plantations in the islands and that 
there is no danger of war between the 
United States and Japan so long as Ameri- 
ca preserves a gentlemanly attitude toward 
the Sunrise Kingdom, are some of the state- 
ments made by Vaughan MacCaughey, pro- 
fessor of botany in the College of Hawaii, 
who delivered a series of lectures at the 
State Normal School Thursday and Friday. 

Professor MacCaughey has had good op- 
portunity to study the Japanese in the Ha- 
watian Islands, where they outnumber the 
whites four or five to one, and he delcares 
that to him and to the other whites of Ha- 
wall talk of war between Japan and the 
United States is nonsensical. He admits 
that in an economic sense there is a problem 
to be settled between the Japanese and 
Americans and other Caucasians, but this 
can be worked out, he believes, without re- 
sort to strife. “The differences between the 
two peoples, he says, is one requiring toler- 
ance, high-mindedness and willingness to 
play fair on both sides. He estimated that 
it will take decades to work them out to 
a satisfactory solution. 

Professor MacCaughey indorses the plan 
suggested by Dr. Sydney L. Gulick, who 
has spent many years in Japan and has gone 
exhaustively into a study of the Japanese 


After 


long personal research, which included the 


character, both private and national. 


interviewing of many leading men of Japan, 
Dr. Gulick concludes that the United States 
can even afford to offer the better class of 
Japanese citizenship, gradually and after 
Pro- 
tessor MacCaughey says that he personally 


careful examination of the applicants. 


believes that many Japanese would make 
good citizens in this country if they were 
allowed to become naturalized. 

With regard to the Japanese in Hawaii, 
he says that by far the greater proportion 
of laborers in that territory are of that 
nationality. A few Japanese own land, but 
none of them own large plantations of su- 
gar cane or pineapples, he asserts, and he 
sees no likelihood that they ever will be- 
come possessed of them, directly or indi- 
rectly, because the owners do not want to 


sell.—Bellingham Herald. 
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Anti Saloon League 


One hundred and fifty-two persons were 
arrested for drunkenness last month. Doesn’t 
sound much for a big city like Honolulu, 
does it? Let us read it this way: One 
man got drunk and shot his friend (as in 
three different cases this happened last 
month). ‘The loss of three lives, and three 
trials for murder, the expense of trying 
the cases will cost the City and County 
the price of three saloon licenses. If these 
three cases cost practically $2,250, how 
about the thirty-two other cases, from plain 
drunk and wife beating to forgery, tried and 
to be tried? ‘These will cost the price of 
three more of the saloon licenses—the price 
of the revenue from six saloon licenses for- 
teited in one month, and a quiet month at 
that. 

It is an evident fact that the money re- 
ceived from licenses to sell liquor in this 


Fukumura & Waiamau 


ARCHITECTS. 
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ESTIMATES GIVEN ON ALL 
CLASSES OF WORK. 


PERSPECTIVE WORK 
A SPECIALTY. 
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~~ 


Second Floor, Waity Building. 
HONOLULU T.-H: 


Cable Address “Quino,” Honolulu 
Telephone 1444 


E. W. QUINN 


Modern Plumbing 


Plumbing Supplies and Bath Room, 
Gas Fitting, Hot Water Heat- 
ing, Tiling and Sheet 
Metal Work. 

Sole Agent for Lorain Steel Stoves 
and Ranges. 


28-34-42 Pauahi Street, 
HONOLULU, enHe 
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country is not so much of an asset to the 
City and County as it appears. Every dol- 
lar that this city receives for licenses costs 
from $3.00 to $4.00 to take care of the pro- 
ducts of the business. The only ones who 
get any profit from the business are the 
liquor men themselves. 

This is only the financial side, that which 
in reality is of the least importance. What 
about the seventy persons on the tabu list, 
most of whom are more or less of a public 
burden for their support? What about the 
ruined homes and lives? 


The Utilities Commission investigates 
the railroads, the Inter-Island, the telephone, 
the electric light, the Rapid Transit, etc., 
let them investigate the liquor traffic. They 
will at least find out these facts: that the 
amount of profit is from five to ten times 
as large as in any other business. Why not 
regulate the liquor trafic? The prices 
charged for liquor compared with any legi- 
timate business are extortionate. 


Mo %, 
Me oe 


SAMUEL JONES’ REFORM 


NE Saturday night, Sam Jones, hav- 

ing finished his week’s work and hay- 
ing received the pay for the same, on his 
way home passed the saloon he had been 
accustomed to patronize and stopped to take 
a few drinks. He also paid his previous 
week’s bill, in all amounting to $5.00. He 
next went into the butcher shop and while 
there the proprietor of the saloon came in 
and gave his Sunday order. “Give me a 
three-pound porterhouse steak and cut it 
thick. As I have company tomorrow, give 
mie a porterhouse roast. How much is it?” 
said the saloon keeper. “Five dollars said 
the butcher. 

Sam Jones, who had heard the conver- 
sation and had seen the saloon keeper pay 
for the meat, said to himself, “That was 
my five dollars that paid for his dinner.” 
He went to the counter and said, “Two 
pounds of liver and cut it thin.” 

But the fact that he had paid for a royal 
dinner for the saloon keeper and himself 
and family had to be contented with liver 
cut thin, made an impression on him, and 
during the week he told the story to sev- 
eral of his comrades and they all decided 
not to patronize the saloon during the week. 
So when Saturday night came they all 
(about twelve of them) went to the market 
together. Mr. Jones ordered a porterhouse 
steak cut thick. Then the others did the 
same, and the butcher said, “How many 
more of you want porterhouse steak?” and 
had to send for more beef in order to sup- 
ply the demand. Next they went to the 
shoe store and bought shoes for the chil- 
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The Baldwin }lational Rank 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 
AND RECORDS. 


We are sole 
agents for the 
Weber, 
Chickering, 

| Kroeger ard 
Kreiter Pianos; 
algo the com- 
¥m plete line of 

i Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrom Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


Seneca Cameras 


COMBINE ALL THAT 

IS LATEST AND BEST 

IN CAMERA MANU- 
FACTURE. 


Light in weight, compact, 
strong and attractive, they 
are unquestionably superior 
to any other camera made. 
We carry all sizes, with the 
necessary films and accessor- 
les. 


Hawaiian News Co., 
LIMITED 


Younc BLpa. 


There is no better playmate 
for boy or girl than the 


SENECA ScoUT CAMERA 


The Seneca’s ‘little brother.’ 


Moderate in price. 
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Tel. 2478. Box 951 


GIT Ts 
COL ar. 


CONTRACTORS. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 

Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 

models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 
Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


TRADE MARA 


Kershner Vuleanizing Go., Ltd. 


The Honolulu Rubber Works 


1175 Alakea St. Phone 2434 


Milton § Parsons 
EXCLUSIVE MILLINERS 


Individuality in women’s dress begins 
with the hat. We see to it that no 
two models are alike. Each is dis- 
tinctive and in perfect taste. 


Pantheon Bldg. Fort St. Tel. 3088. 
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dren and flour and other things from the 
grocer, and when he reached home stagger- 
ing under the weight of the good things he 
was carrying, his good wife’s eyes filled 
with tears of joy as he told of his resolu- 
tion not to furnish the saloon keeper with 
those comforts, which his wife and family 
had been deprived of. 

Yes, prohibition kills business, if the 
liquor traffic can be called a business, and 
gives to the family the blessings of a sober 
husband and father and necessities of life 
to the home. All the legitimate channels of 
trade profit by the prohibition of the liquor 
trafic, and brutality, misery, and want are 
banished forever from the home. 

God grant that Hawaii may soon enjoy 
the blessings of prohibition. 


2, ¢, ?, 
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Two addresses were delivered on this 
oceasion, one by the pastor of the church, 
who spoke on the significance of the corner- 
stone and urged that his hearers become 
cornerstones in the civilization of this coun- 
try, and one by Rev. Rowland B. Dodge, 
who spoke upon the accomplishment of the 
Makawao Union Church in the past and 
in closing said it was a day of consecration 
cf lives to greater service in the future. 


The music for this occasion was unusually 
beautiful. “Che Molokai Choir, which was 
on a singing tour of Maui, rendered two 
anthems with unusual sweetness. Mrs. L. 
C, Jones and Mr. H. W. Baldwin, soloists 
of the church, sang a duet “My Faith 
Looks Up ‘To Thee,’ by Bachmann. 
The hymns were appropriate for the occa- 
sion and heartily sung by the large con- 
gregation. In the ceremony of the laying 
of the cornerstone the words by the minis- 
ter of the church were as follows: “In 
the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit, we lay this corner- 
stone, upon which to erect a house of wor- 
ship for the Makawao Union Church — an 
edifice to be dedicated to the service of God; 
to the preaching of His Word; to. the 
bringing of joy to little children, instruc- 
tion and high ideals to youth, inspiration to 
men and women in the midst of life; to 
the laboring together for a better civiliza- 
tion of brotherly men, and to the admin- 
istration of the ordinances of the Church 
of Jesus Christ.” 

The responsive readings and prayers for 
the occasion were heartily joined in by all 


present and were an impressive part of the 
service. 
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McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 
16 MERCHANT STREET 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 


BUILDER 
House Moving — Well Boring 
Stone Work. 


602 Beretania St. Tel. 3236. 


Pomona College 


Claremont, ..Los ..Angeles, County, 
California 

James ARNOLD BLAISDELL, D. D., 
President 


The largest institution west of the 
Rocky Mountains devoted to exclu- 
sively collegiate work. Admission to 
Phi Beta Kappa, the national honor 
society, and the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnae, recent guarantees of 
its standards, Broadly Christian, co- 
educational. Freshman class limited 
to 200 members, 100 men and 100 
women. The selection is made on the 
basis of character, scholarship and 
purpose. Early application advised, 
as the number of applicants exceeds 
the number that can be received. 


Address The Secretary 


TE rea hies 
YOKOHAMA 
SPEC 
BANK LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 

CORNER BHSTHEL & MERCHANT STS. 

S. AWOKI, Manager. 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 

Carpenter : 

Contractor, Builder and Painte 
No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 2642. : 
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Scouting 
P ERHAPS the most important milestone 


in the career of the Boy Scout move- 
ment in America is that one marked by the 
passage through Congress of the act incor- 
porating the organization as a federal cor- 
poration. 

The occasion of the President’s signing 
the Act on June 15th was an impressive 
one. He was surrounded by most of the 
oficials of the Boy Scout movement and 
a number of Eagle Scouts then in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Colin H. Livingstone of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is president of the National 
Council of the organization. It was to 
him that President Wilson presented the 
pen with which he had written his name 
to the bill which completed the constitu- 
tional requirement for enactment into law. 


This was an extraordinary privilege 
granted by the present administration, as 
President Wilson seldom permits ceremony 
at the time of signing federal bills. It 
was only because of the great personal in- 
terest in the movement that he permitted 
it on this occasion. 

He is honorary president’ of the national 
organization, as were Colonel Roosevelt 
and Mr. Taft in succession before him. 


THE FRIEND 


The original charter of the movement 
was granted on February 10, 1910. One 
value the federal incorporation will lend is 
the protection in the name and emblems of 
the organization. Imitations have ap- 
peared and as a most ambitious schedule 
of activities and tests has been developed 
and examinations standardized, with the 
purpose of making the merit badges stand 
for a certain degree of proficiency and ex- 
pertness in various lines in any part of the 
United States, this protection is invaluable 
to the permanency and success of the organ- 
ization. 

In a later article it is my purpose to des- 
cribe in detail the requirements of the num- 
erous special branches of endeavor covered 
by the merit badge awards. 

One phase of this so-much-coveted pro- 
tection is the elimination of powerful fac- 
tors seeking to commercialize the activities 
of the boys in the movement. 

The bill was first introduced two years 
ago by Representative Chas. C. Carlin of 
Virginia. It was submitted to the House 
Committee on Judiciary as H. R. 755, who 
gave it a hearing and who made an ex- 
haustive analysis of the aims, methods, ac- 
tivities, and scope of the organization. On 
February 7, 1916, the committee favorably 
reported it. The words of the committee 
after so thorough an investigation are con- 
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The Royal Hawaiian Hotel 
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CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co, 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton lron Works 01 St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Oahu College 


A. F. GrirFirus, President 
L. C. HowLanp, Acting President 


PUNAHOU ACADEMY 
E. T. CuHase, Acting Principal 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
CHARLES T. Fitts, Principal 
Mary P. WINNE, Associate Principal 
PUNAHOU BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
GopFreY L. BERGMAN, Director 
PUNAHOU MUSIC SCHOOL 
Marcaret E. CiarkeE, Director 
For catalogue, address JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business, Agent, Honolulu, Hawaii 


: 
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Located in beautiful grounds, exemplifying 
the gorgeous flora of the tropics, is a lovely 


spot and is conveniently near to the city. 
mH Fe 


Broad verandas, balconies, or sun parlors 
are attached to every one of the extensive 
range of buildings, which are especially de- 
signed to meet the climatic conditions. 
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lt is operated on the European plan (rates 
$1.50 per day, up), and is within a few 
steps of the Alexander Young Cafe. 
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SAYEGUSA 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


CHINA STOVES 
GLASSWARE REFRIGERATORS 
SILVERWARE KITCHEN 
CUTLERY UTENSILS 


For a quarter of a century W. W. 
Dimond & Co. Ltd., has been acknowl- 
edged THE HOUSE OF HOUSE- 
WARE. We are “specialists” in our 
lines. Our friends will attest to our 
efficient service. 


WW. OIMOND & C0. Ltd. 


“The House of Housewares” 


53-65 King Street, Honolulu. 


P. O. Box 602 
D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 
Fort St., nr. Allen. 


Tel. 1467. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young P»1Iding, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Shelt:Leis Drawn-work, 
andNecklaces Souvenir 
es aay eae Postals, 
ae Te Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 
Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 
the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
F. IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Hono.uLu, T. H. 
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sidered important and are reprinted here 
in full. 

It is remarkable to note that the bill 
assed both the House and the Senate unani- 
mously. 

“The Committee on the Judiciary, to 
whom the bill (H. R. 755) to incorporate 
the Boy Scouts of America and to protect 
its insignia, having carefully considered the 
same, beg leave to submit the following re- 
port with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

“The Boy Scout Movement is not one 
seeking to promote a juvenile military sys- 
tem, but is intended to supplement and en- 
large established modern educational facili- 
ties in activities in the great and healthful 
out of doors where may be the better de- 
veloped physical strength and endurance, 
self-reliance, and the powers of initiative 
and resourcefulness, all for the purpose of 
establishing through the boys of today the 
very highest type of American citizenship. 

“Tt tends to conserve the moral, intellect- 
ual, and physical life of the coming genera- 
tion, and in its immediate results does much 
to reduce the problem of juvenile delin- 
guency in the cities. “The movement has 
erown rapidly during the past few years, 
until it is now organized in practically every 
community of 4000 inhabitants and over, 
and in many smaller communities of the 
United States. During the past two years 
Boy Scouts have demonstrated the value of 
the education and training they receive as 
an auxiliary force in the maintenance of 
public order and in the administration of 
first aid and practical assistance in times of 
creat public emergencies. Their services on 
the occasion of the Ohio floods, the Gettys- 
burg Reunion, in the inaugural ceremonies 
of President Wilson, and at the recent mem- 
erable reunion of the Grand Army of the 
Republic in Washington attracted nation- 
wide attention and received general com- 
niendation, particularly from the American 
National Red Cross and the officials of the 
Federal and State governments. “The im- 
portance and magnitude of its work is such 
as to entitle it to recognition and its work 
and insignia to protection by Federal in- 
corporation. 

““The scout scheme is based upon the 
methods involved in educating the boy. It 
is a scheme of placing the boy on honor. 
In addition to requiring him to live up to 
a standard or code of laws, which insures 
development of character along proper 


‘lines, it requires him to study in order to 


pass certain tests of qualification. The 
passing of these various tests is recognized 
by the award of appropriate badges or 
medals and insignia. 
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Wing Wo Tai & Co. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS 
AND ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. 


P. O. Box 945 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


PDN EGR OC ERE 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Kuren- 
watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 


Kukui Jewelry Mounted 
in 14 Karat Gold 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN SOUVENIR SPOONS 


Vierra Jewelry Co., 
LIMITED ——————— 


113 Hotel St. 


Cunha Music 
Company 


SHEET MUSIC 
UKULELES 


Victor Talking Machines 
and Records 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


78 S. King St. P. O. Box 1304 
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Phone 4457 P.O. Box 1357 


H. K. Hope 


EYE SIGHT SPECIALIST AND 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


Harrison Block, 


Cor. Fort and Beretania Streets, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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W. W. AHANA & GO., Ltd. | 
MERCHANT 
TAILORS ; 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
P. O. Box 986 


Phone 2525. 


WOMEN. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 
Popular Styles 
for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOES CO. 
s 1005 Nuuanu 
4a near King 


J _M: WHITNEY, MD. D.D.S. 
"DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
H. M. KUEFFER 


Successor to 


W. BEAKBANE 


Fort St., near Beretania 


Visiting Cards 
Business Cards 
At Home Cards 
Wedding Invitations 
and Announcements. 


And all Social Stationery in the 
Lates and Best Approved Styles. 
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“If any boy can secure these badges with- 
out meeting the required tests, the badges 
will soon be meaningless, and one of the 
leading features of the scout program will 
be lost. Likewise, with the uniform which 
designates the scout. At the present time 
this is protected by the use of insignia— 
a seal woven or stamped into the cloth. All 
of these various badges and insignia are at 
present protected by the patent laws, but 
under the patent laws such protection is 
available for a limited period only. ‘The 
passing of Congress of this bill will, it is 
believed, provide the organization with 
proper protection for its distinctive insignia, 
the integrity of which is essential to the 
maintenance of the movement, and protect 
it from those who are seeking to profit by 
the good repute and high standing and popu- 
larity of the Scout movement by imitating 
it in name alone. 

“The identical language of this bill was 
incorporated in the bill with amendments 
thereto, known as H. R. 19907, which was 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary on February 3, 1915, with a recom- 
mendation that it, as so amended, do pass.” 
TREASURER’S STATEMENT 

July 21 to August 21, 1916. 


RECEIPTS 
Beer) 8 eae Od apr Nd (EP ee gee Pnae real nape herr $ 165.00 
TENTS Wien SS lie Mae Se a Bs rate cate si ee? 9.50 
Teen NU iG aha ee te nee te eee A ae 19.14 
Beretania Settlement: 2.2 .222.2-2- 156.10 
Boardebualdunes bunds ee 502.50 
Col portenr VWorks se pDOAES...4 28) 10.00 
English-Portuguese Work Af 370.00 
Bplipinon WViorks arrestee teresa ee 15.00 
Hawa Generalerund! =. = 23.00 
japanese: WWiotks = eee tee 45.00 
eine | (Gia nee) bE eee aparece hee 13.00 
WW farrier (Gre meta lin RUT iter ceo eee eee 101.50 
Omnium Generale i Un Gerretse renee 394.25 
$1,823.99 
EXPENDITURES 
A aN eC Meet oot $ 377.50 
CA UiGd tip 3 ee RS es 2 ed 12.70 
Board Bldg. Fund Expense.... 582.20 
Beretania Settlement.............. 410.36 
Chineses VViotkset- eee $ 36.00 
Salaricste eet ro. ceo tee 133.00 
869.00 
Coang Land gee see teen 10.00 
English-Portuguese Work.... 203.57 
Salaries rer tert ene ee 1,670.35 
ee Sts P4087 9192 
GrOUNndS ae eee eee ee ee 41.00 
General Fund ........ 303.00 
Hawaiian Work .... 
Salaries ve tee. tees 
864.75 
Japanese, VWiorko.2!tete <2 94.35 
Salar esi: te eer 1,140.90 
— 1235225 
Office Expense x 41.63 
Oahu Aidgeews te Me a ie 30.00 
Religious-Educational Work 435.50 
$7,086.81 


Excess of Expenditures over Receipts $5,262.82 
BandwOverdiatie snes =e COUN in et 4,780.64 


Tel. 315. T. HARADA, Mgr. 


Sanko Co. 


Sanko Building, Nuuanu Street, corner 


Vineyard, Honolulu, T. H. 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, 
PAPER HANGERS, PAINTERS 
AND CEMENT-WORKERS. 
Expert Miniature Gardeners. 
Dealers in 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISH, 
HARDWARE AND PAPERS. 


Silva's 
Togvery 


CLOTHING and 
MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS 
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The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 


Special Pride 
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BERS. BEDGS TEECt751 


to take pictures now that in the fu- 
ture will be priceless. Kodaks at all 
prices. 
Honolulu Photo Supply Co. 
Fort Street. 


bo 
— 
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lf You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #* 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


The BANK OF HAWAIL, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


tO Asoc SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders. 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 
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EVENTS 


JULY 


18. Five soldiers in small boat perish en- 
route from Waialua to Pearl Harbor. 

21. M. O. Johnson, chemist of Hawaii Ex- 
periment Station, revolutionizes culture of 
pineapples by discovery of new treatment for 
manganese soil; 10,000 acres of land will be 
opened as result. 

24. Bodies buried half century ago in Wai- 
kiki cemetery of Kawaiahao Church are ex- 
bumed and re-buried in cemetery near 
church. Former resting place part of land 
recently purchased by Territorial Hotel Co. 
Territory loses injunction suit to Rapid Tran- 
sit; Supreme Court decides company may in- 
crease capital stock up to $1,600,000. 

26. Jas. Woods, manager of St. Francis 
Hotel, returns to San Francisco, after look- 
ing over local field; says climate and attrac- 
tions ideal for tourist travel and volcano sur- 
passes Grand Canyon. J, Alfred Magoon, 
well-known attorney, meets death in fall 
from bridge in Baltimore; was on visit to 
fastern mainland with family. 

28. Dr. Pratt, president of Board of 
Health, urges city to abandon Nuuanu res- 
ervoirs and take over artesian wells. 

29. B. F. Dillingham gives 1000 shares of 
Olaa sugar stock to Mills School in fulfill- 
ment of promise to late F. W. Damon. Su- 
pervisors agree to favor Mayor’s plan to raise 
money by big bond issue. Poster for 1917 
Mid-Pacific Carnival is surfing scene at 
Waikiki, Drawn by mainland artist for Sun- 
set magazine. 

30. Mayor and Mrs. Lane hosts of hukilau, 
or old time Hawaiian fishing party, in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jay Gould. 


AUGUST 


1. Civie Federation tenders Liliuokalani 
Gardens to City of Honolulu; magnificent 
tract in Nuuanu may be taken over as city 
park. Successful summer term closes at 
Territorial Normal School. 

4. Report current that Rockefeller money 
seeks outlet in Hawaii; offers for controlling 
interests in Alexander and Baldwin, C. 
Brewer, and the Honolulu Iron Works de- 
clined. 

5. News comes of death of Mrs. Matilda 
Euela Reynolds Wilmarth, noted scientist, in 
West Boxford, Mass., on July 31. Was daugh- 
ter of the late Stephen Reynolds, prominent 
resident of early Honolulu in his day; moth- 
er of Hawaiian descent. 

6. G. N. Wilcox gives $50,000 to Salvation 
Army for boys home and model farm in Ma- 
noa. 

8. Home of the late Mrs. B. M. Allen on 
Alakea Street leased by Miss Helen A. Alex- 
ander for fashionable restaurant and rest 
house, Mother of H. L. Strange receives let- 
ter in which popular Honolulan tells of being 
thrice wounded; now back at the front. 

9. Mr. and Mrs. A. EK. Larimer arrive after 
honeymoon trip. Y. M. C. A. branch for sol- 
diers and sailors planned as result of co- 
operative work of Ad Club and Y. M, C. A. 


11. Japanese chauffeur in employ of Jas. 
B. Castle is found slain and young bride in 
serious condition as result of heavy blows. 

12. Capt. Geo. R. Clarke, U. S. N., arrives 
to take charge of Naval Station; Admiral 
Boush retires as Rear Admiral after faithful 
service “in all the seas of the world.” 

13. Resignation of Dr. Doremus Scudder 
is read to congregation of Central Union 
Church by Dr. Brooks, temporarily occupying 
pulpit. 

14. In letter written on mainland whither 
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(e BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, . 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—HE. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; HE. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


We Are Agents. 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. 
“Modart” Front-lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G”’ Corsets, 


“Butterick”’ Patterns, ‘‘Delinea- 


tor’ and all the “Butterick’” Pub- 


lications. 


N. §. Sachs Dry Goorsto., Ltd 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. | 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation, 
Hawaiian Sugar Co., Kahului Railroad Co., 
Kauai Railway Co., and McBryde Sugar Co., 
Ltd. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, President; W. M. ° 
Alexander, First Vice-President; J. R. Galt, 
Second Vice-President; W. O. Smith, Third 
Vice-President; C. J. Waterhouse, Treasurer; 
John Guild, Secretary; D. B. Murdoch, Auditor. 

DIRECTORS: A. L. Castle, F. C. Atherton, 
H. A. Baldwin, C. R. Hemenway. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
E1abalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
4nd a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


1374 NUUANU STREET. 


Residence, 1374 Nuuanu. 
Telephones: Office, 1408: Residence, 2255 
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177 King St. 


Se 


Telephone 1491. 


J. ABADIE’S 


> FRENCH 
» LAUNDRY 


Branch office Union St. 
Tel. 2919 


Palin Dalscs 


Eat cabes nbc eenbe dete 


) 


Phone 1961 E. R. BATH 


For promtp attention to plumbing 
repairs. 
PRICES RIGHT 

Estimates furnished for installa- 
tion of Plumbing and Sheet Metal 
work. Also Agent for 
THE JOHN DOUGLASS CLOSET 

HARRISON BLOCK 
Beretania St. near Fort St. 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


al ON G Latest 
Style 
SA N G Clothes 
Made 
Tailor to Order 
and 
Guaranteed 
22 HOTEL STREET to Fit. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
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he had followed his wife who left Hawaii in 
poor health, Postmaster William F. Young 
announces his intention not to return to 
Hawaii. 

16. Local press receives copies of peti-~ 
tion of Pricess Kawanakoa to Secretary of 
Navy, asking that new battleship be named 
“Hawaii.” 

17. Mrs. Frank Andrade is notified she 
will receive $9,500 from Hetty Green trust. 

19, Supervisors buy elephant, black swans, 
Cape Barren geese and mandarin ducks for 
Kapiolani Park. Territory announces will- 
ingness to bear expense of lighting Kame- 
hameha statute permanently; effect pro- 
duced during last Carnival appreciated by 
tourists. Chas. Brewer Estate buys Stan- 
genwald Building for $225,000. 

20. Plan for Kalakaua Day celebration 
inaugurated by Mayor Lane meets with 
warm approval; first observance during 
1917 Carnival. 

22. Report of Dr. Victor 8S. Clark on 
“Labor Conditions in Hawaii in 1915” says 
Hawaii workmen are better off than in 
most tropical countries; Japanese cannot be 
thoroughly Americanized until the third 
generation. 

23. Chairman of Board of Commissions 
lauds Hawaiian Electric Co, Says city to 
be congratulated on service given. 

25. Aerial research station to be main- 
tained here; second in United States. Body 
of Wm. G. Ogg, late manager of Hawaiian 
Agricultural Co., brought to Honolulu by 
wife; suicide. 

28. Possible carrier of cholera germs is 
beld by authorities; strict quarantine main- 
tained as result of cholera raging in Orient. 
Makawao Church cornerstone laid at Paia; 
memorial to late H. P. Baldwin. 
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AGENTS FOR: 


PIERCE-ARROW 

FRANKLIN 

HUDSON 

OLDSMOBILE 

OVERLAND 
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GOODRICH TIRES 

“BEST IN THE LONG-RUN” 
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Schuman Carriage 
Company, Limited 


Honolulu Hawaii 
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The Sweet Shop 


On Hotel Street, furnishes the best 
a-la-Carte meals in town at 
moderate prices. 


HOME MADE CANDIES and 
ICE CREAM our Specialty. 


See us for Catering. 


THE SWEET SHOP 


On Fort St. an exclusive ice cream 

parlor and Candy Store. 

Dainty Luncheonettes served all day 

and evening. Hot and Cold Drinks. 
Try us and you will be pleased. 
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Metropolitan Meat 
Market 


ANTONE LOUIS, Manager. . 
! Our large shipping business is quite 


independent of our family trade. We 
endeavor to keep both phases of our 
business at top notch. 


50-60 S. King St. 


Hl. Hackfeld & Co., Ltd. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Tel. 3445 


IMPORTERS OF GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


i 
Agents for Pacific Mail S. S. Co, American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Co., and all principal 
Trans-Atlantic Liners, 


MAIN OFFICE, HONOLULU, T. H. 
New York Office - -: - - 82 Wall St. 
San Francisco Office - - 310 Sansome St. 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


NIPPU jl COVE TD: 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 
Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 
Afternoon Edition Daily. 
Hotel St., nr Nuuanu, Honolulu, T. H. 
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The von HAMM YOUNG 


Company, Limited. 
Honolulu and Hilo. 
se St 


Love’s Bakery 
Bread and Cakes 


1134 Nuuanu St. 


Agents fietph lay Cadillacs, 
Buicks and Dodges. 


United States Tires, Michelin 
Tires, also complete line of auto- 
mobile accessories. 


PROMRIMBERIVERT: £0. 
ALE PAR TSOP THE:CHEY. 


Telephone 1431. 


HamaiianCrustCa. 


LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 


SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 
Liability, and Burglary 
Insurance 


923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


White Buck with Rubber Soles 
$5.00. 


Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Store 


1051 Fort St. 


Allen & Robinson 


LIMITED. 


OFFICEsSURPLY= GO. Lid 
Lumber and Building Material, 


Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


DEALERS IN [YPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 


OFFICE STATIONERY. 


55 Queen Street Honolulu 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


CAPITAL, $500,000, 


i eet & COOKE, Ltd. 


September, 1916. 


Consolidated Soda Water 
Works Co., Ltd, 


Telephone 2171. 
Works 
FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Fort Street 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


*, .°, ? 
PM 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL GOODS 
IN CEHE ‘CITy: 
st 
PHONE 1470. FORT SE 
Opposite Catholic Church. 


You can find a 


Regal Shoe 


to suit you, no matter what may be 
your requirements as to fit, style or 
size. We make a specialty of family 


orders. 


REGAL SHOE STORE 
Fort at Hotel. 


The First National Bank of Hawaii 


AT HONOLULU. 


SURPLUS AND- PROFITS, $269,000 


DIRECTORATE: 


LUMBER, 
L. T. PECK, Prest. H. M. von HOLT, Vice-Prest. 
BUILDING G. N. WILCOX, G. P. CASTLE, 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Bites tc: 


Honolulu, T. H. 


RUDOLF BUCKLY, Cashier 
J. L. McLEAN. 


~ United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit, Travel- 
ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


September, 1916. 


=< LOVE 
we ALLEY 


when you want your 


opp. Union Grill, 


Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


attended to. BITY TRANSFER .CO. 


Phone 1281 JAS. -HaOVve 


HF. WICHMAN & C0, 


LIMITED 


LEADING JEWELERS. 


Ft 


GOLD anpb 
SILVERSMITHS. 


FF Ut 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


Honolulu Iron Works Gompany, 


Established 1852. 
C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 
Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski- Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Rive- 
ted Pipe, Steam Boilers 
Quotations subject to change without notice. 
Supplies, Plumbing 
Pipe and Boiler 


Dealers in Engineers’ 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specilties — Krajewski Cane Orushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils. 
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We are Sole Agents 
for the 


Red Cia Bae 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
da positive guarantee. 


Benson. Smith & Co., Ltd., 


The REXALL Store 


OF GRANITE, NATIVE STONE 
OR ENDURING BRONZE. 


trade. 


and talk prices. 


JiCaa LERL 
P. O. Box 662 


MONUMENTS 


Any material in fact, known to the 


We will be glad to submit designs 


1048 Alakea St. 


GOODYEAR TIRES 
For Automobiles, Motortrucks, 
Motorcycles and Bicyles. 


“MONOGRAM” 
OILS AND GREASES 
“Nature’s perfect lubricant” 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Office 
Hotel Street. 


Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


VULCANIZING 


AUTO SERVICE & SUPPLY CO., Ltd. 


Merchant and Alakea Streets. 
Honolulu. Telephone 4688 
“At Ye Sign of Ye Free Air.” 


HONOLULU CYCLERY COMPANY 
Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


Telephone 2518 Kapiolani Bldg. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 
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J. Hopp & Company 
Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers 
ee 


Rugs and Curtains 


Telephone 2111 


TCT eT OTeTeTe Tete 


Electric Li 1h t Ba th s and Massage 


Help Nature Maintain Your Health 
Sanitarium Treatment Rooms 


MR. AND MRS. I. N. BARTHOLOMEW 


Hawaiian Hotel Phone 2347 
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Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 


English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 


guese, Russian and Spanish. 


Sunday School Supplies. 
Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


Memorial Mission Building 


Reward Cards. 


Condolence Cards, etc. 
C. E. Pins in gold and 


Mottoes. 


C. E. Supplies; 


Ring Street opposite Kawaiahao Church cateae 
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The Greatest Assets Your Boy Can Have 


Health, Strength and Initiative 


will be his if you enroll him at Duncan’s Gymnasium 


If he is sick you can have him well! . 
If he is weak you can have him strong! 
If he is diffident he will be made self reliant! 


If he is well you may keep him well! 


Seven Dollars per Month. Call and see the boys do their work 


DUNCAN'S GYMNASIUM 


258 Beretania St. Phone 3524 
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PASTEUR WATER FILTERS 


Invented by the Celebrated Louis Pasteur 
Guaranteed 100% Germ Proof No need to boil the water 


g The Most e 7 e * Fire Extinguisher 
Effective sea 
CF >>: 


Alaco Solar Water Heaters 
Always Work Never Leak 


Acetylene Light & Agency Co. 


Sole Agents 
Box 454 Phone 1144 


SOI 
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Good Roads Versus Character 


“CIVIC “CONVENTIONS GOESCON RECORD FOR GOOD ROADS.” 
—THE ADVERTISER. 


“THE MAIN PURPOSE OFeeLAISeBODYSSHOULD BE-FHEAPRODUC: 
TION OF CHARACTER.”’—REv. GEORGE LAUGHTON. 


Excerpts From Dr. Laughton’s Address 


E ARE citizens of a great Republic, and the term citizen carries with it mani- 

W fold meanings. It not only stands for privileges far beyond what many people 

enjoy, it also stands for duties and responsibilities that must not be ignored. [| 

am acquainted with life in many countries, both by study and by actual travel, 

and I know of no other place where citizenship means as much as it should mean to us in 
this Territory. 


. . . All the problems of life, thought and destiny that were ever presented to the in- 
telligence of man are ours to meet and to solve. Having solved them for ourselves, we 
shall have solved them for the world at large. Chief among these problems is that which is 
vitally related to our human nature, namely, the development of character. 


. I therefore repeat that the main purpose of such a body as this should be the 
production of character. While we seek to advance our own material interests, we must 
not forget that man does not live by bread alone, and that the price for purely material 
advancement may sometimes be-too high. It may involve the loss of something for which 
there is no compensation. Let us beautify our islands, and by all legitimate means secure 
the presence of the tourist, but the best advertisement we can display to the visitor from 
other countries is that of a contented, prosperous, intelligenty law-abiding, God-fearing 
citizenry. 


. And that is our mission—to take the children of the many nationalities in this 
Territory, and so protect them and develop them that they shall become men and women 
who can stand up to life’s demands and duties with the light of hope in their eyes and the 
song of courage in their hearts. No matter what triumphs we may achieve in other direc- 
tions, if we do not succeed in making a Christian citizenry we have achieved the ultimate 
failure. The Hawaiian Islands is the strategic spot of earth. Here the last outpost of West- 
ern civilization faces the last outpost of Eastern civilization. Here or nowhere must come 
the fulfillment of a dream—the parliament of men, the federation of the world. 


. So the life of this Territory, its civic, its social, its domestic, and above all, its 
religious life, must proclaim that high faith known as The Fatherhood of God, and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 
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Trust Co., Ltd. 
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Stocks and 
BO wim es 
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~ 


Rrre, Life, Bond 
and 
Auto /nsurance 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO ESTATES, 
INVESTMENTS AND 
SECURITIES OF 
ALL KINDS 


Safe Deposit Boxes 


2, 2, 2, 
ee ee 


Fort and Mer- 


Cc h etialie Streets 
Honolulu 


aide; FRIEND 


LIMITED 


Aims to faithfully serve the interests of its clients. 
ministrator, Guardian or Agent for Estates or Individuals. 
Investment, Real Estate and Insurance Departments. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS ARE 


W. O. Smith - - - - - President 
A. F. Judd - - First Vice-President 
W. F. Dillingham, Second Vice-President 


A. F. Afong - - - - - Secretary 


Offices: Stangenwald Building, Honolulu. 


ieee Trust Company, 


October, 1916. 


Acts as Trustee, Executor, Ad- 
Conducts Stock and Bond, 


Treasurer 
Director 
Director 
Director 


W. W. Chamberlain - 
J. Waterhouse <5 =. 3 
W. J. Forbes - - - = = 
S. A. Baldwin - - - - - 


‘H.L. KERR 
ARCHTTECT 
Ra 
312-314 McCandless Bldg. 
403 Tek 


Honolulu, 


ISHOP & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
Established in 1858 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD. 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co.; London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 

Canadian-Australian Royal Mail Line, Chas. 
Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing Ves- 
sels, Hilo Agents American-Hawaiian S. S. 
Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pear] City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an Chief’? Brands of Canned Pineapples. 

San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 


Cable address, “Draco.” 


The B. F. Dillingham Co., 


LIMITED. 


Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dilpax.” 
Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 


P. O. Box 446. 
FONG@IEO Ceara 


Financial, 


Codes: 
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AlexYouns Building F 
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ENGRAVED 
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Crane’s Linen Lawn 


The Correct Writing 
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TEE Gite 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H 


$1.00 per year 
and make 


Subscription price - - 


Address business letters 
checks, etc., payable to 


° THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


Miss E. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mer. 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 
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THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 


DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chiet 


Krank. Sa Scudder: «cv. 0 Managing Editor 


Orramel H. Gulick Theodore Richards 

Paul Super Miss E. V. Warinner 

A. A. Ebersole Dr R. D. Williams 

Wm. D. Westervelt Walter F. Frear 
Norman C. Schenck. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
as second class matter, wnder act of Oongress . 
of March 8, 1879. 


3) § many of our readers know 
Iwilei is Honolulu’s redlight 
district. It has for years been 
BSN AZ\ maintained contrary to law 
by the pune sheriff and his police force. 
The reason advanced for keeping this 
moral pest center alive is that the presence 
of thousands of United States soldiers here 
demands it, that if we do not furnish these 
young countrymen of ours opportunity for 
vice with women condemned to vicious 
living, these fellow Americans will forcibly 
debauch the pure girls of the community. 
It has been stated and believed that a large 
majority of our army officers hold this opin- 
ion and consider Iwilei a necessary evil. 
There has undoubtedly been some support 
tor this conviction. At present, however, 
as our army officers study the facts they are 
swinging away from this view. An in- 
creasing number of them have been con- 
vinced by overwhelming scientific evidence 
and strongly advocate the wiping out of 
all vicious resorts and the treatment of 
soldiers as normal men. Others hold that 
if the civil authorities maintain a vice cen- 
ter, the army must try to safeguard the 
health of soldiers by prophylaxis and by 
trying to keep the women in the segre- 
gated district as clean as possible. Now 
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let it be said first of all and most emphatic- 
ally that we believe any statement to the 
effect that American soldiers if denied re- 
sort to prostitutes will assault virtuous wo- 
men to be not only an unmitigated libel up- 
on our soldiers but also an insult to them 
and to all American men. ‘The rank of 
the army are like the rest of us, no better, 
rio worse. [hey are average Americans 
and are as well behaved a set as any other 
class in the community. ‘To maintain a 
segregated quarter on the ground of its 
being a necessity to them is abominably to 
wrong them. It is also a shameful disgrace 
to our city. It has already proved a curse 
tc the community and is steadily diseasing 
our entire social life. Its first effect has 
been to promote the growth of a number 
cf other vice centers scattered in various 
parts of the city. These are perfectly open 
resorts running with no pretense of conceal- 
ment. Some years ago commercialized vice 
was unknown here but now the white 
slave trade flourishes in Honolulu and the 
class of supported pimps is steadily in- 
creasing. This territory has become the 
residuary legatee of the Pacific coast public 
vice industry killed out there by the red 
light injunction law. White women have 
flocked to this city and openly ply their 
trade. “They have even invaded our bath- 
ing beaches where they have been seen 
lying around indecently clad and a menace 
to our own boys. Our public service is 
being infested by this cancer. A govern- 
ment physician taken from the duties for 
which he was paid from the public purse 
was for a time given the task. of examining 
weekly the Iwilei inmates at $1.00 a head 
with extra charges for special treatment. 
One army physician was detailed to help 
him in this gruesome business. “The ex- 
amination was a farce of course. The wo- 
rien were ordered by the police to submit to 
it and thus compelled to pay. Where the 
hundreds of dollars thus illicitly gathered 
went only the insiders know. Under this 
system the public and the army of the 
United States were made a part of the 
whole vile trade. Of late venereal diseases 
have assumed threatening proportions. 
There are distressing stories of young 
privates terribly diseased agonizingly be- 
seeching that Iwilei be abolished because 
they were lured there by the promise of 


immunity from infection conveyed by the 
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physician’s ticket of health held by the un- 
cured prostitute. “The whole story would 
be too sickening for publication if it were 
not that Honolulu needs to be stirred up on 
this question. Its men are with notable 
exceptions as guilty as the police because 
public opinion has been behind the sheriff. 
Our best citizens, women as well as men, 
are to blame for it all. Many of them 
have refused to study the question, hence 
they are hopelessly behind the age upon it. 
They failed during the last legislative ses- 
sion to stand behind the red light injunc- 
tion bill. The only way to convince them 
is to bring them face to face with the dis- 
gusting moral rottenness here and _ sicken 
them with the revolting facts. Fortunately, 
some of our people are being stirred and a 
movement is on foot to expose through legal 
action the entire situation, to let in the 
light and clean out the augean stables. 
May God speed it. 


HONOLULU A PROCESSION 
TOWN. 


The time of the year has come for the 
influx of new folk. Every fall from fifty 
tc seventy-five fresh teachers invade our 
city. With them come a nondescript com- 
pany of young people flocking to positions 
of various kinds. “They stay: an 
of two years or so and then flit on to other 
fields. Not a few of these 
chronic wanderers or are in the early travel 
stage of life. They are found in every 
attractive center iri America. A very few 
join the come-back club. But the larger 
tiumber leave partly because of the wretched 
facilities for vacationing that characterize 
this territory. For rich globe trotters and 
fifteen-day tourists Hawaii is a charming 
spot, but for people of moderate means who 
would like to make this their permanent 
home, our islands after two years or so 
cf residence are one of the more monotonous 
places on earth. If one is in the swim he or 
she may get a chance to camp in moderate 
comfort or be invited to country houses as a 
guest. But this is impossible to the great 
majority of clerks, stenographers, teachers 
and others of moderate income. Haleakala 
and the volcano are two great attractions 
of course but each is possible for but a 
very short stay and that at a large 
drain on the pocket book. Oahu has its 
Haleiwa and Hauula but these threaten 
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the class that most needs them with bank- 
ruptcy. The Browns once kept a pleasant 
resort at Wahiawa for just such folk but 
had to quit. The greatest need of the isl- 
ands today, as a holder for middle class 
people, is a number of simple, comfortable 
vacation resorts charging moderate rates. 
Doubtless these are not possible as money 
makers. “Then let our philanthropists sub- 
sidize some means of filling this need. 
Some of the larger schools maintain rest 
cottages for their teachers. But these do 
not satisfy the requirement. People who 
have taught together ten months of the 
year, ought to get away from one another 
the other two. They should mix with folk 
who never teach. And this they can do 
only in general caravansaries. Palama has 
started a splendid vacation movement for 
the poor. Now let some other agency fol- 
low suit for those of moderate incomes. 

A DREAM FULFILLED. 

Jacob Riis once dreamed a dream for 
Chicago and told a few large visioned men 
there its details. And now in solid steel 
and tile, that dream has become a reality 
in the Y. M. C. A. hotel of which Mr. 
Ralph Richardson, whom Honolulu well 
remembers, writes most interestingly in this 
issue. “The hotel is one of the fine evidences 
that Christianity of the twentieth century 
is getting close to the Christianity of 
Jesus. It is permeated with the spirit of 
friendship and is bedrocked on the principle 
that it is better to save a man before he is 
lost than after. It is part and parcel of the 
modern hygienic movement and belongs to 
its spiritual side. Mr. Richardson points 
out its eight sided approach to the young 
man needing a friend on his arrival in a 
great city to seek his fortune. 

The building and its activities tell one 
more chapter in the story of how the Y. M. 
C. A. of today thinks its problems through 
before it incarnates them in material struc- 
tures. If our churches could only do this 
more frequently, how much fewer would 
be the groans of ministers over the misfits 
in buildings that cost extravagantly and 
lamentably unusable for up-to-date 
work. The secret of the difference lies 
very largely in the insane folly of denom- 
inationalism which gives the little man 
his chance to dominate and makes for in- 
efficiency all along the line. The Y. M. 
C. A. may yet cudgel the church into its 


are 


senses. 
A NEW WORKER. 

We are glad to present to our realers 
the likeness of Mrs. Leigh J. Doane, who 
arrived in Honolulu on September 12, to 
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serve as missionary of the Women’s Board 
of the Pacific Islands. Mrs.- Doane was 
born in Shrewsbury, Mass., and completed 
her acedemic education as a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke College. Marrying the Rev. 
Frank B. Doane she served with him as 
the wife of a home missionary in the State 
of Washington, then in the pastorate of 
North Haven, Conn. Illness compelling 
Rey. Mr. Doane to seek a milder climate, 
they ranched for a few years in California. 
After the death of her husband Mrs. Doane 
fitted herself for pastoral work by two 
years’ study in the Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary in Berkeley and then went to Hum- 
boldt county to take charge of several 
churches in one of the home missionary 
circuits there. “This wide experience has 
rarely fitted her for the service to which 
she has been called here. The Friend con- 
gratulates the Women’s Board upon hay- 
ing secured such a devoted and thoroughly 
qualified leader and wishes Mrs. Doane 
many years of happy successful work. 
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WHY BUDDHIST SCHOOLS? 


The rapid advance made in American- 
izing Japanese in Hawaii is being little 
guessed by the mass of our people, because 
the movement is so largely confined to the 
Japanese themselves. Though it sounds 
strangely, yet it is true that these people 
are Americanizing themselves. Something 
of course is being done by the Y. M. C. A. 
and other agencies which are actively for- 
warding this process by organizing and 
maintaining classes in which American civ- 
ics is being taught. Without question the 
atmosphere of our national life, which 
since the opening of the war and the dis- 
closure in such numbers of that nondescript 
hermaphrodite, the hyphenated citizen, has 
become surcharged with the sentiment “the 
alien must’ be Americanized,’ has stimu- 
lated the Japanese, who are perhaps the 
most responsive folk on earth to public 


opinion, subconsciously to forward this 
popular end. No social agency in Ha- 
wail pays more eloquent testimony to 


this Americanizing movement than that of 
the schools for teaching Japanese maintain- 
ed by the people of this race. “There are 
about 130 of these in the territory, some 
40 of which are mission schools of the 
Hongwanji Sect of Buddhists, 20 are sus- 
tained by the Jodo Sect and 70 or 80 are 
independent of all religious connection. For 
years the Hongwanji schools have been, 
with some reason suspected of the aim 
of keeping hot the loyalty of the schol- 
ars toward Japan at the expense of the 
growth of the sentiment of love for Amer- 
ica. With the coming of Consul General 
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Moroi this tendency has undergone a 
change, this official losing no oppor- 
tunity to hammer it. Before his coming the 
three groups of schools, just referred to, 
were more or less at swords points up- 
on this and other questions. Under 
the influence of the consul general who 
called to his aid Mr. Imamura, the head of 
the Hongwanji Mission, Mr. Ito, the local 
chief of the Jodo Sect, and Mr. Okumura, 
the veteran Christian leader, who repre- 
sents the independent schools, a Central Ed- 
ucational Association was organized. ‘The 
purpose of the organization effected by these 
four men is first to standardize the course 
of study in all the schools, which hence- 
forth are to teach only two branches, Jap- 
anese reading and writing; second to bring 
all three varieties of schools into a coopera- 
tive unity; and third to mutualize the rela- 
tion of the Japanese schools and the public 
educational system of the territory. ‘The 
conduct of this association is in the hands 
of an executive committee composed of two 
members from the Hongwanji, and two 
representing the Jodo and Independents. 
This committee consults with an advisory 
board composed of the four gentlemen who 
organized the movement. Already con- 
siderable headway has been made towards 
securing uniform text books, inasmuch as 
the Japanese Teachers’ Association, an or- 
ganization of long standing, more than a 
year ago appointed a text book committee 
at the advice of Mr. Okumura, thoroughly 
to revise the readers used in the schools so 
that they should address the pupils from 
the standpoint of America rather than of 
Japan. ‘This action has lately stirred up 
the jingoes in the homeland of Japan to 
somewhat heated opposition. But the op- 
position has only helped the movement. 
‘The two chief compilers of the text book 
committee, one a Hongwanji Buddhist, the 
other a Christian editor, gathered the ma- 
terial and secured its revision by a noted 
japanese litterateur, Dr. Haga, of the Im- 
perial University. The completed series 
of text books will be in the hands of the 
pupils before many months. All this has 
meant an almost incredible change of view 
on the part of a few of the Hongwanji 
leaders, who have become solicitous to make 
their schools centers of red hot American- 
Others unfortunately are still so re- 
actionary that their schools do succeed in 
tomenting suspicion of America in the minds 
ct their pupils, who it is said are very loth 
to salute the flag. For this and other rea- 
sons a large number of the ablest and sin- 
cerest Japanese in Hawaii feel that it is 
time for cutting off entirely all connection 
between these schools and any religious sect. 


ism. 
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They hold that the presence of the emis- 
saries of a religion who justify the earning 
ef their salaries by inculcating sectarian 
teachings closely bound up with narrow- 
roinded loyalty to Japan must inevitably re- 
act against the simon pure Americanism for 
which they are bound the school will 
stand. They are unquestionably right in 
their watchword “Why have Buddhist 
schools in Hawaii to teach simply the Jap- 
anese language?” ‘The educational leaders 
among this people in this territory are de- 
termined to prove to the people of the 
United States that the Japanese who reside 
here are absolutely loyal to America and 
to this end they wish no sectarianism taught 
in their schools in accordance with the 
American policy of excluding all sectarian 
teaching from the public school system. 
eeelliate dace 

TWO ROPES OF STRAW 

The Wilson cohorts began the campaign 
by marching to the tunes of “Never swap 
horses in the middle of the river’ and 
“Haven't I kept you out of the war?” 
These sounded like real slogans but the wit 
of the American people has begun to detect 
the ring of the counterfeit in them both. 
The nation was in the middle of the river 
when Lincoln appealed to its horse sense. 
But where is the river today? Fortunately 
not yet reached and considering what the 
Wilson policies—or lack of policy—portend 
the nation may well take notice what sort 
of Niagara. rapids we are heading for under 
the present administration. The net re- 
sult of our attitude toward Europe is loss 
of friendliness everywhere, and a veiled 
threat that at the close of the war the 
United States may expect to be shut out 
of the Entente scheme of commercial co- 
operation. In other words we may find 
ourselves in the river middle of a great 
economic world war. As for the Mexican 
situation during the three and a half years 
since March 4, 1913, we have not lifted 
a finger toward the solution of the difh- 
culties in which, after the war, we shall be 
involved with European powers on account 
cof their Mexican interests. Our dog in 
the manger policy cannot be maintained 
then. We shall face no mere stream but a 
whole sea of troubles. Perhaps bigger and 
more portentious than either of these ques- 
tions is the turmoil in the industrial world 
precipitated by the President’s ill starred 
attempt to gain political capital at the ex- 
pense of large business interests. It seems 
strange that with all his astuteness President 
Wilson did not sense his great opportunity 
of doing the right and wise thing by insist- 
ing upon the principle of arbitration in 
dealing with the brotherhoods. We believe 
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most thoroughly in the eight-hour day in 
all industries. “That day is sure to come 
wherever it is possible to introduce it and 
corporations would save themselves and so- 
ciety no end of trouble if they would adopt 
it as a dictate of common sense. More and 
better output in every industry would be 
sure to result. But it was not the eight- 
hour day that was at stake between the 
railroads and their men. It was solely a 
question of wages. In claiming that the 
disputed point was an eight-hour day ques- 
tion the President was not stating the ex- 
act facts. It never pays to juggle with 
the truth in a great national crisis. ‘The 
real issue in this case, that of wages, the 
railroads were ready to arbitrate. In se- 
curing this concession from them the broth- 
erhoods had made a magnificent gain. For 
years labor has struggled for the principle 
cf arbitration. The victory in this con- 
test was complete. An ideal had been gain- 
ed. In refusing arbitration the brother- 
hoods were at fault and had put themselves 
on the wrong side of public opinion. If 
the President had firmly pointed this out, 
had taken his stand on the principle of 
arbitration, had appealed to the public con- 
science of the nation and had squarely in- 
formed the brotherhoods that the entire 
power of the government wouid be exerted 
on behalf of law and order in the case of 
a strike, the morale of the men would have 
been broken, and the nation united in sup- 
port of the President. Nothing then could 
have defeated his reelection. The strike 
might have come but it would have failed 
because directed against a principle over- 
whelmingly supported by public opinion. In 
this case while the strike would have 
brought much suffering, it would soon have 
toned up the national spirit and have moved 
Congress to enact compulsory arbitration 
rendering all such labor wars in the inter- 
state realm impossible. “The country would 
have been spared the disgusting scene pre- 
sented by the President and Congress bul- 
lied by a few hundred thousand men into 
a cowardly enactment of a futile, ill-digest- 
ed and unconstitutional bit of legislation. 
The nation is ashamed of the whole episode 
with all its uncanny suggestions of a bid for 
the labor vote. The whole attitude of the 
President towards the contending parties 
in the dispute seemed to proclaim his dis- 
dain of the few magnates who could de- 
liver few votes in the coming political con- 
test and his hearty respect for the 400 
000 ballots represented in the brotherhoods. 
But this stroke of policy is proving a boom- 
erang. Mr. Hughes has had the courage 
of his convictions. It required nerve to 


attack the Adamson bill and show up the 
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essential crookedness of the entire episode. 
But the highest interests of the nation de-’ 
manded disinterested service of this char- 
acter and Mr. Hughes has been equal to 
the task. A few weeks ago a wave of dis- 
appointment rolled over the far west be- 
cause he was not proving a spellbinder of 
the Roosevelt-Johnson type so dear to the 
Progressive heart of that section. But this 
wave has receded and the appeal not to 
emotion but to the reason and. conscience 
of the people is telling tremendously all 
over the country. The trouble with Mr. 
Wilson ever since he forged to the front 
as president of Princeton has been his lack 
cf balance. He is brilliant, has popular 
traits, is a master of finished effective speech 
but he lacks insight and the dogged back- 
bone of a Puritan conscience. He has 
shown this deficiency in what Col. Roose- 
velt calls his forty-one different views on 
preparedness, in his backing and filling to- 
wards Germany, in the woeful floundering 
of his Mexican policy and in his failure to 
intuit the right in the railroad controversy. 
All of which goes to show that the Demo- 
cratic administration has been rushing the 
country downhill towards the rapids and 
that it needs a new team to pull the nation 
out of the catastrophe which threatens us 
both abroad and at home. 

EWA ISIIeAP NEONU ONUAP ONY ABEND, 

WAR” 


As for this second rallying cry there are 
two things to be said. First there has been 
no force pushing our nation into the Eu- 
ropean war, credit for withstanding which 
belongs to anyone. Neither of the com- 
batants wanted to fight us. No public 
opinion in favor of war existed in America. 
It takes two to make a quarrel and in this 
instance neither party to a possible con- 
flict desired it. Second how were we kept 
out of the European war? Honorably or 
dishonorably? These are two distinct 
views on this question. We are of those 
who believe that our foreign policy in cer- 
tain important particulars has been pusil- 
animous. If Mr: Hughes had been in the 
White House there would have been no 
participation in the world war and neutral 
rights would not have been trailed in the 
dust but would have been respected over 
belligerent rights. In case of a torpedoed 
Lusitania, like outrages would never have 
been repeated. But what about Mexico, 
did not the President keep us out of war 
there? No. He instituted a war with 
Mexico that failed ignominously. An ad- 
ministration worthy of the American name 
in Washington would have starved to death 
internal conflict in Mexico by shuting off 
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all importation of munitions and if it had 
been necessary to intervene the work would 
have been done thoroughly, speedily and 
with the result of saving the lives of num- 
bers of both Americans and Mexicans, of 
bringing order out of choas and of giving 
the people of that ill-starred country a 
chance to develop what the President has 
been talking about and effectively prevent- 
ing—stable government. Meantime Presi- 
dent Wilson’s way of keeping us out of 
war with Mexico condemned her people to 
years of unspeakable internal warfare that 
we could and ought to have prevented. 


Dos: 

Prof. J. F. Rock of the College of Ha- 
wali, returning from a vacation trip to the 
Orient, brought seven Wardian cases of 
ornamental trees and plants with which to 
beautify the botanical gardens of the col- 
lege grounds . 

The most valuable item of the collection 
is a specimen of the most magnificent flow- 
ering tree in all the tropical world—Am- 
herstia nobilis—donated to Mr. Rock by 
the director of the botanical gardens in 
Buitenzorg, Java. There were only 25 
seeds of this tree procured by the Buiten- 
zorg gardens last year, and only two of 
these germinated. The presentation of a 
living specimen to the college is thus con- 
sidered an exceptional honor. 

Some of the rare plants brought to Hono- 
lulu by Prof. Rock will be taken care of 
at Moanalua Gardens where the facilities 
are better. 


My Me oh 
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Missionary Education 


Movement 

HE Shinyo Maru, passing through 

Honolulu on September 29, had on 
board a party of eight persons who are the 
pioneers of what may grow to be one of 
the most valuable movements that has yet 
developed in connection with Christian 
Missions. 

These eight persons are going out under 
the direction of a competent guide who will 
not only give the party the very best in the 
line of sight-seeing, such as the ordinary 
tourist enjoys, but will give at the same 
time a far deeper insight into the life and 
customs of the people visited while the 
party is in pursuit of the primary object 
of its tour, namely, first-hand information 
and acquaintance with the great missionary 
enterprise in these lands. 

The “guide” has a delightful twofold 
personality in the persons of Rev. and Mrs. 
John Cobb Worley, 
weeks in Honolulu three years ago, and are 
remembered here as most charming and 


who spent several 
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cultured people. “They spent several years 
as missionaries in Japan, where for their 
rare talent and grasp of the missionary 
problem they are held in the highest esteem. 


The “Missionary Education Movement”’ 
is an interdenominational organized  co- 
operative work established by the Foreign 
Mission Boards of the United States and 
Canada, for the purpose of giving wide 
information among the churches, establish- 
ing mission study classes, and in other 
ways bringing the people of the home-land 
into living touch with the work being done 
through the mission boards. 


Mr. Worley is the secretary of the Pa- 
cific Coast Branch of this movement, and 
it was his suggestion at the Asilomar con- 
ference that one feature of this work 
should be the conducting of parties, as oc- 
casion may arise, to study at. first-hand the 
work of missions as conducted in the Orient. 
It was not long before the occasion arose; 
a number of persons from various parts 
of the Pacific Coast signified their desire 
to make such a trip, and thus originated 
this first party, among whom are members 
cf the Congregational, Presbyterian, Roman 
Catholic and other churches. “These per- 
sons, with one exception, are not in any 
sense official representatives of denomina- 
tions or churches. “They are simply inter- 
ested individuals who want to know for 
themselves. 


Once the idea is fairly launched such a 
movement as this is likely to grow apace. 
{t furnishes to Christian people a new 
tourist motive. The natural desire to travel 
in foreign countries is stimulated by the 
knowledge that such tours will be con- 
ducted by a man who can establish a real 
sympathetic relation between the tourist 
and the people and work of the country in 
which the tour is conducted. People who 
would not feel justified in a mere sight- 
seeing trip abroad, will find justification for 
spending the money on a trip which will 
enable them to come back with informa- 
tion that will be of advantage to their 
churches, and it is likely that churches and 
societies may wish to send representatives 
on such an errand. 

Honolulu is the first port touched by 
this pioneer party, and the Hawaiian Board 
was requested to assist it in acquiring as 
much information as possible about mis- 
sion work past and present. With this in 
view Messrs. N. C. Schenck and F. S. 
Scudder piloted the party during the day. 
Mr. Worley took moving picture views 
of several scenes around mission premises. 
The party is expected to spend another day 
on the return trip in furthering the same 
errand. 
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One of the finest results which can be 
accomplished by such investigations will be 
the bringing of more Americans to see and 
understand the better features of Oriental 
civilization. The countries of the Orient 
have been learning-and adopting the best 
features of Occidental civilization, To 
those who have made a_ sympathetic 
study of Oriental civilization it is a matter 
ef keen regret and often of chagrin that 
America in her selfsufficiency has neglected 
to approach the Orient in the same spirit. 
We therefore hail with particular satisfac- 
tion a movement such as the one described 
which will give an ever increasing number 
of our fellow-countrymen a clearer insight 


into the real life and spirit of the East. 
I aiawo 
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Kohala Girls’ School Over- 


flowing 

The record-breaking attendance at the 
opening, on September 11, demonstrated 
more fully than ever the need of the new 
building for which $12,500 (and $12,500 
for endowment) has been subscribed. Some 
months ago every bed in the old dormitory 
was registered for. “Then Manager Car- 
ter of Parker Ranch came to the principal 
with the request that she take six or eight 
girls, daughters of employees of the ranch. 
When he heard that the school was full, he 
offered to add $100.00 to each girl’s full 
tuition, to build a cottage for them on the 
grounds. 

That cottage, with accommodations for 
twelve girls and a teacher, is now built, but 
the opening day saw 75 girls on hand (Mr. 
Carter sent eleven )—twenty more than the 
school really ought to have taken, before 
the cottage was built. Five more girls are 
coming (have come before this is read) 
making eighty in all. Beds have to be put 
in the sewing-room at night, the hospital 
room crowded, and a cot crowded in wher- 
ever it could be. 

These girls and their parents are so eager 
for educational advantages that the man- 
agement has not the heart to turn them 
away. It seems a providential awakening 
of the Hawaiians, to test our faith (and 
works). And, believing that Christian 
people in the Territory who have had 
money poured into their laps in the last 
two years will now give quickly to com- 
plete the new dormitory, we are suffering 
inconvenience and making all sorts of shifts 
to keep all the girls until we can build. 
We have the plans of Architect Kerr, for 
a new building, and as soon as $25,000 
more are in sight, we can build quickly. 

Will not some who have been appealed 
to, but have not given, do so now? Can 
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not some who have given once, give more 
now, with extra dividends rolling in? 

The reasons for this year’s great inrush 
of girls are threefold—1. There has been 
a large increase in school attendance 
throughout the Territory. 2. Kohala 
Girls’ School has earned an enviable repu- 
tation for being a safe Christian institu- 
tion, where girls are given the best ideals 
and care. 3. The graduating class last 
year had the best examination papers of 
any in the Territory. 

We have all the elements here for mak- 
ing a strong, useful institution, a blessing 
to the Territory—except money to give it 
a decent equipment. Now is the time to 
HELP! 

JOHN F. COWAN, 


Secretary Board of Managers. 
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What Intervention Means 


The future redemption of Mexico hinges 
first on our own abandonment of the idea 
oi intervention by force of arms. All that 
an army can do is to kill those who op- 
pose it until the rest of the people are ter- 
rorized. ‘This is the old method of making 
z desert to call it “peace,” as described by 
the Roman historians. 

Is it not reasonably plain that the idea of 
intervention—benevolent or brutal, immedi- 
ate or ultimate, hoped or dreaded—is the 
main cause of the present troubles in Mex- 
ico? We insist that Carranza should 
pacify Chihuahua, while we make no effort 
to clarify El Paso, where half of Chi- 
huahua’s disorders have their origin. 

Intervention is a .many-sided word, with 
a different meaning at every angle. To 
thousands of good people, intervention 
stands for a firm display of purpose with 
a costly but altruistic repetition of our 
upbuilding of the Philippines—a last re- 
sort, painful but apparently inevitable. 

If we come a little nearer, intervention 
means a long and bloody war, brought en 
through intrigues and misunderstandings, 
to end in annexation, accompanied by ut- 
ter confusion of our home politics for half 
a century. 

To those interests in Mexico which 
have been built up in good faith, interven- 
tion appears as a period of dire confusion 
in which every man must take his chances. 
In general such interests dread war more 
than they would welcome American 
control. 

The recent organization in San Fran- 
cisco of a union of American property- 
holders in Mexico, opposed to any form of 


Continued on next page. 
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Cottage, Kohala Girls’ School 


The Hilo Condemnation Suit 


ANY will remember that it is about 
four years since Hilo first instituted 
proceedings to condemn some fifty-eight 
acres of land belonging to the Board. This 
land was at the lower end of the Coan 
land held by the Board in trust for mission- 
ary work in the Islands of the sea. Hilo 
wanted this land as a water shed to protect 
its water supply, and whereas there was a 
spring on the land the waters of which have 
been flowing into the Hilo mains, Hilo’s 
contention has always been that the town- 
ship did not need the water as it had water 
enough of its own. 


The original “viewers” appointed to ap- 
praise the land and water put a total valua- 
tion of $7,000 on the property. The Board 
held that it ought to be worth $20,000. 
The Hilo people had an appropriation of 
$7,000 to buy this property, and so a weari- 
some delay and proposition and counter- 
proposition finally brought the case for trial 
on September 27 at Hilo, before Judge 
Quinn of the Circuit Court. 


On the Hilo side, witnesses were pre- 
pared to show that land in the vicinity was 
worth only $100 an acre as an outside valu- 
ation. “The water works contended that 
the water was not worth anything as it was 
a drug on the market. Their claim would 


be that the $13,000 paid by the water rate 
payers of Hilo every year was almost en- 
tirely for service and not for the water. 


On the Board’s side there was expert 
evidence to show that as far back as 18 
years ago Mr. Desky, the pioneer real estate 
man of the Islands had paid the Hilo 
Sugar Company $250 per acre for cane 
land and he had doubled his money—for 
land that was no better at the time than 
that under condemnation. A few years 
afterwards he bought Reed’s Island for 
$5,000, about 25 acres (although only 
about 20 acres were available, on account 
of slopes), so that the land was about the 
same jprice of $250 per acre. This land 
was totally inaccessible, there being no bridge 
or other approach to it. He more than 
doubled his money on this project. Some 
time after that he bought some land most 
unprepossessing in an out-of-the-way part of 
Hilo and cut it up into 96 lots of about 
1-8 of an acre per lot and sold every lot 
tor $100 per lot. “That was a selling price 
of $800 per acre and Villa Franca is still 
cen the map and can be investigated. He 
was prepared to state at the trial that the 
Board land would have been in demand in 
1912 when the condemnation proceedings 


were instituted ; that people were land hun- 
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gry. He himself would gladly have pur- 
chased the land in question then for $250 
per acre, and was prepared to do so now. 

All the above looked to the Board’s rep- 
resentatives as rather conclusive, but it had 
to be conceded that the tendency on the 
part of the sugar people in Hilo was to in- 
sist on low valuations of land near Hilo. 
More than one tax assessor has found it 
difficult to keep his job when he attempted 
to assess land at rates commensurate with 
the profit made on the land. Here is the 
Territory’s big battle ground of the future, 
and the Board was literally “up against” 
a positive local tendency. Whether a judge 
could surmount that tendency, however 
good his intentions, was the problematic 
element in the suit. 

As to the water, the difficulty was even 
greater. Hilo thinks that it has only to 
look up into the heavens and open its 
mouth and its thirst is quenched. It is ad- 
mitted even in Hilo, however, that it is 
convenient to have the water in the pipes, 
and it is just that convenience for which 
people pay, and not for the water itself. 


The Board was prepared to show that 
out of that $13,000 (which by the way, 
is less than 1 cent per thousand gallons, 
while Honolulu pays 6 cents) there was 
only $4,000 to be charged to maintenance 
in the form of salaries, etc. “Then Hilo 
was not paying for approximately 1-8 of 
its water—namely the Board’s half million 
gallons daily. So that if Hilo paid for this 
(in increased rates) there would still be a 
margin of over $10,000, enough to carry 
a good interest on its plant with a margin 
which might be said to be profit. Of that 
profit we claimed that the Board had a 
right to its share; and capitalized, this 


would be about $10,000. 

Such was our claim. Whether in a 
hundred years we could have convinced a 
Hilo judge or jury of the justice of it was 
the uncertain element. 

So when the supervisors came to us— 
they had risen to as high as $8,000 in Hono- 
lulu—and offered $11,000 to cover every- 
thing, including interest and back claims, 
the offer could not but interest us. If we 
did not take it, there loomed up a _ pos- 
sible period of litigation, with costs of at 
least $1,500 not to speak of the time and 
We might get that extra $1,- 
500 and more, in the price, and then we 
We suggested $12,000 as our 
expenses would be considerable for work al- 


the worry. 
might not. 
ready done. “Then came the last offer of 
compromise—we believed it to be the last— 
namely $11,500 plus interest on any un- 
paid portion at the rate of 8 per cent. 


Incidentally the continuation of the 
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struggle would have created a lot of bad 
blood in Hilo over just ordinary water. 

At present it looks as though everybody 
is satisfied. “The Board’s contention was 
not in its own interest. All the money 
which comes from this fund is paid to the 
American Board for its Micronesian work. 
Our business was to see that the intention 
of Hilo’s greatest citizen was carried out 
and that every cent we could get for the 
object he loved should go to the carrying 
of the gospel to the heathen. We believe 
we have succeeded. 


fi Cio Ste 

The French Huguenot churches, being 
in severe straits on account of the gen- 
eral devastation of the war, appealed to 
the American churches for help. ‘Their 
delegate, Pastor Roussel, recently took 
home a gift of something over $20,000, 
and now Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, gen- 
eral secretary of the Federal Council, re- 
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ports that he has secured nearly $25,000 
more, which will be conveyed to the 
French churches as an expression of the af- 
fection of Christians in America. The 
Tederal Council is endeavoring to secure 
about $150,000 for the help of their breth- 
ren in France. 

Such incidents as this are, at least, gleams 
of light in a situation which sometimes 
seems hopeless. 
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WHAT INTERVENTION MEANS 
Continued from page 223 


intervention by force, illustrates this point. 
This group includes several of the most 
influential as well as the most patriotic of 
American investors. 

To certain vast interests represented in- 
side and outside of Mexico, intervention 
appears as the last chance to get back the 
stranglehold on the national wealth—a 
hold more or less shaken by the Revolution. 


Aa = , , 
‘drs. Leigh J. Doane, a new worker under the Woman’s Board 
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To exploiters in general, and to their 
agents along the border, intervention has 
but one meaning: Easy money. 

To the Mexican people, other than cap- 
italists, landowners and clericals, interven- 
tion means conquest, absorption, loss of na- 
tional existence, eternal hate. 

To the friends of Mexico, intervention 
means further the blasting of the new life 
which is springing up everywhere in the 
nation, except in the mining states, with 
their distress of unemployment, and of the 
border states where disorder has been fos- 
tered to provoke intervention. 

The real obstacle to the re-birth of Mex- 
ico is not the temporary though terrible 
disorder due to Revolution, but the sordid 
and chronic disorder due to easy money. 
The chief opponent of the honest investor 
is the one who depends on pulls and favor- 
It is clear that Mexico has within 


She is 


itism. 
herself the elements of regeneration. 


The following is the closing address 
given by the Rev. Geo. Laughton at the 
_ Fifth Civic Convention held recently in 
Hilo. 


R. CHAIRMAN, Governor Pink- 
M ham, guests and delegates: It is 
not desired that I make a lengthy speech at 
this time, neither has any topic been as- 
signed to me. But I know of no better 
subject upon which to speak a few closing 
words than the one which has been much 
in our thoughts during the past few days, 
namely, the improvement—the material, 
the intellectual, and. the moral improve- 
ment of the people who dwell in these Isl- 
ands. We are citizens of a great republic, 
and the term citizen carries with it mani- 
fold meanings. It not only stands for 
privileges far beyond what many people en- 
joy, it also stands for duties and responsi- 
bilities that must not be ignored. I am 
acquainted with life in many countries, 
both by study and by actual travel, and I 
know of no other place where citizenship 
means as much as it should mean to us in 
this Territory. 

Have the elder races halted? 

Do they droop and end their lesson, 
wearied, over there beyond the seas? 

We take up the task eternal, and the 
burden, and the lesson. 


Pioneers: O pioneers. 


All the problems of life, thought and 
destiny that were ever presented to the in- 
telligence of man are ours to meét and to 
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not so sick that she may not recover if the 
“Colossus of the North” will let her alone. 
And we can help Mexico to education, sani- 
tation, order and justice, when we ap- 
proach her as a friend, and not as a 
“Colossus.” 

Just now, Mexico needs most to be 
“Hooverized,” to borrow a fine phrase from 
Herbert Quick. War has brought unem- 
ployment in Chihuahua and Durango, just 
as in Belgium. It demands the same kind 
of treatment in the one case as in the 
other. We could do nothing better than 
to send an expedition of friendship to carry 
food to those parts of Mexico, mainly in 
the north, where people actually suffer 
from hunger. It is said that the Mexicans 
hate us; but we could change this hatred 
into worship at a cost less than that of a 
week of campaigning. 

DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


Stanford University, California. 
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! An Echo From the Civic Convention | 


solve. Having solved them for ourselves 
we shall have solved them for the world 
at large. Chief among these problems is 
that which is vitally related to our human 
nature, namely, the development of char- 
acter. 


Said Goldsmith: 
Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


And what is the decay of men? It is 
not necessarily diminished empire, depleted 
natural resources, loss of commercial su- 
premacy. “The decay of man may proceed 
along with increase in empire, resources 
and commerce. But where racial prejudice 
and class antagonism hold sway, where 
rightful authority is flouted, where systems 
of oppression and wrong wield undisputed 
power, where education is neglected, where 
just laws are defied, where moral principles 
are outraged—there you have the decay 
of men. I therefore repeat, that the main 
purpose of such a body as this should be 
the production of character. While we 
seek to advance our own material interests, 
we must not forget that man does not 
live by bread alone, and that the price 
for purely material advancement may some- 
times be too high. It may involve the loss 
of something for which there is no com- 
pensation. Let us beautify our Islands, 
and by all legitimate means secure the pres- 
ence of the tourist, but the best advertise- 
ment we can display to the visitor from 


other countries is that of a contented, pros- 
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perous, intelligent, law-abiding, God-fear- 
ing citizenry. 

To this end God is ever working. You 
remember how Kipling puts it in his own 
cugged way. He is describing the activi- 
ties of those who by their fidelity to truth 
have merited and entered upon eternal life. 
Says he: 

“And ofttimes cometh our wise Lord God, 
. master of every trade, 

And tells them tales of His daily toil, of 
Eden’s newly men: 

And they rise to their feet as He passes 
by—Gentlmen unafraid.” 

And that is our mission—to take the 
children of the many nationalities in this 
‘Territory, and so protect them and develop 
them that they shall become men and 
women who can stand up to life’s demands 
and duties with the light of hope in their 
eyes and the song of courage in their 
hearts. No matter what triumphs we may 
achieve in other directions if we do not 
succeed in making a Christian citizenry we 
have achieved the ultimate failure. The 
Hawaiian Islands is the strategic spot of 
earth. Here the last outpost of Western 
Civilization faces the last outpost of East- 
ern Civilization. Here or nowhere must 
come the fulfilment of a dream—the par- 
liament of men, the federation of the 
world. 

So the life of this Territory, its civic, 
its social, its domestic, and above all, its 
religious life must proclaim that high faith 
known as The Fatherhood of God, and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 
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Why Not In Hawaii 


There are institutions in plenty that 
thrive on the mainland, but that is not 
enough to say of them, when the question 
comes, “why not in Hawaii?” Do we want 
them here—are they needed? We think we 
know of more than one institution brought 
from some big city in our country, that has 
little place in Hawaii. Every now and 
then some returning philanthropist tells us, 
“T have just come from and they have 
in successful operation a Society for the Pre- 
vention of .’ Then a few good souls 
get together and they form that society for 
Hawau. It would not be so bad if it were 
not expensive. 


First it is expensive in terms of civic 
enthusiasm. After the disillusionment sets 
in—as it almost always does—people are 
shyer of any form of uplift. There is a 
sense of moral defeat that makes it harder 
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to push another movement. ‘Then again it 
is discouraging to look around and see so 
much social machinery rusty and neglected. 

However, the cost in real dollars and 
cents is not to be disregarded. ‘There is 
need enough, Goodness knows, for every 
dollar that can be obtained for genuine 
needs of the body politic. “To see these dol- 
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jars diverted into channels of ultimate 
waste, because, forsooth, there is such a 
channel in some city flowing to fertility, is 
enough to make one weep. 

It will take considerable courage to chal- 
lenge the call for a new organization. It 
looks like churlishness, and may even be as- 
cribed to jealousy. 


e « A Trail Through the Middle West * * 


During these days when Europe is doing 
her best to wipe herself off the map, people 
are opening their ears to the slogan “See 
America First,’ so that America is now 
being explored by many who never knew 
what wonders and sights of interest there 
are so near at hand. 

On one of the cross-continental trails we 
paused a little here and there, just enough 


Our three little Indian friends, Lenore, 
Carlton and Felicita 


to see that in every direction there were 
things to lure us deeper and deeper into the 
little known attractions of our native land. 
The main trail, to be sure, is a railroad, 
but stepping just a little aside one finds 
unsuspected wonders of ‘nature and, in this 
“new country” of ours, evidences of human 
activity so ancient as to stagger the im- 
agination. 


The Young West 


Iowa and Kansas—how unpoetic they 
appear to people whose eyes are accustomed 
to scenery that tells of nature’s great up- 
heavals and cataclysms. No mountains; 
no sea. How can people be induced to 
live on those vast monotonous prairies? and 
doesn’t a flat country make an unromantic 
people? So we soliloquize. But they on 
the other hand may say “We breathe in the 
breadth, both of heaven and of earth; look 
at our vast expanse of sky, and who can 
scan these interminable fields without ac- 
quiring a world-wide outlook? ‘This is a 
country built to feed a world! Mountains 


and sea! Do they not make a people of 
narrow vision? and so nature has her com- 
pensations, and we all incline to praise our 
ewn country. As the driver of a “seeing 
auto” humorously said, “This city is by all 
acknowledged to have more advantages and 
greater charm than any other spot on all 
the earth, with one exception—your own 
home town.” 

Then the desert; it too, has its devotees, 
and who can be unresponsive to its charms ? 
No matter how many miles and miles you 
spin across it, there is always the little 
prairie dog running out to see the majestic 
train. Up he rears his little form erect, 
and folds his little paws in the attitude of 
prayer, worshipping the great spirit that 
rushes across on the shining iron trail. The 
wise owls in pairs stand guard over his 
house while he is thus engaged in’ his 
devotions. 


The Baker Woman 
—Photos by Raymond Scudder 
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Here’s a call to a new society. It is The 
Society to Prevent the Formation of New 
Societies. We make no claim to original- 
ity in this proposal. We feel quite sure that 
someone is ahead of us in this matter. All 
honor to him. We’re with him as charter 
members. 


Ls RS 


To make up for lack of trees the ground 
teems with life, and creatures of many va- 


Wild 


rieties spring up about one’s feet. 


flowers, too, persist even in the dry season. 
I stepped out before breakfast and plucked 
seventeen varieties, and the landlady be- 
stowed upon me a grin that marked me 
down for a greenhorn, saying, “Oh, you 
can find plenty of flowers prettier than 


One of the dances at Acomita 


those!” I saw she was proud of her des- 
ert. Her’s is a painted desert, a land of 
fiowers and variegated fields and high tints 
in the atmosphere, and romantic Indians, 
and many fascinations that the rest of the 
world might well sigh for. 


The Old West : 


We wanted to see some Indians on their 
own congenial soil, so from Albuquerque 
we rode out to the little village of Isleta. 
This is so near to civilization that the 
Indians have become quite commercialized. 
“Ten cents,” was the invariable demand 
from those who were victims of the kodak, 
and no job lots permitted. Where several 
were in a group, the leader shooed them 
out of range till the bargain could be 
made, pointing to each, “ten cents, ten 
cents, ten cents, ten cents.” 


Some little Indian girls got in the auto 
with us and guided us to where pottery 
was made, and to other points of interest. 
They were not yet seized with the “ten 
cent” fever, but cuddled up to us and 
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said, “I like you” and later came a little 
note acknowledging the kodak pictures we 
sent them. 

Isleta, N. M., Sept. 3, 1916. 
D. Frank and Mrs. Frank S. 

I am going to drop you a few lines to let 
you know how we are getting along. I was 
glad when I got the pictures, and the baker 
woman was glad. 

The town is the same as you was here and 
hope you come back. I am going to school 
tomorrow. Everytime I see automobile I re- 
member you. We are going to have a feast 
Monday and the baker woman send you many 
thanks and my mother was very glad to my 
picture. 

I think this is all for this time for there is 
no news around here, is so sad around here. 
Well, good bye with best wishes from all of us 
and best love to all of you. 

from 
L— [L— 

Isn’t that good for a little Indian child 
not over ten years of age? 

Several hours by rail brought us to La- 
guna station, from whence we rode out to 
see some pueblos which are far from the 
influences of American settlers. The La- 
guna pueblo is the home of about 1600 In- 
dians. ‘They must live as closely together 
as the inhabitants of a city block, for the 
space covered is small. From the village to 
the river is a path in the solid rock, worn 
from 4 to 8 inches deep by the bare or moc- 
casined feet that have trodden it for cen- 
turies past. 

Our guide was most interesting. He 
was a government teacher, with an Indian 
wife, who is a refined and cultured gradu- 
ate of Carlisle. On learning that his name 
was Canfield we began speaking of ac- 
quaintances, and I found that he had at- 
tended the New Paltz Normal School while 
by brother was principal there. He was 
personally acquainted with my two broth- 
ers and knew me by name. We soon felt 
on intimate terms and our party was most 
fortunate to have as a guide one so friendly 
and who by reason of his marriage to an. 
Indian lady was intimately familiar with 
the Indians and their customs. 

It was our good fortune to be there on 
San Lorenzo Day, when the Indians in 
their gayest costumes were assembled at 
Acomita for a dance. ‘Through the val- 
leys and over the hills they came, on horse- 
back, in wagons and on foot. ‘The land- 
scape was bright with color and alive with 
prancing steeds. Everywhere our guide was 
greeted with a cordiality which revealed the 
friendship and esteem in which he was held. 
This gave us great confidence of security 
and enabled us with rare pleasure to watch 
the Indians at their dance, and in their 
festivities. Never shall we forget the earn- 
estness and quiet orderliness of this Indian 
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crowd, nor the beautiful pageant in color 
on the hills made by the spectators, many 
of whom were looking on from a distance. 
While the whole scene corresponded with 
our ideal of Indian life, we were surprised 
at the order and quiet simplicity of what 
seemed like an old patriarchal community. 
It increased our respect for the Indian and 
awakened in us a desire to learn more of 
the little known fascinations of the desert 


West. [Bitsy ists 
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Unifying Welfare Agencies 


HE return of Miss Frances Lawrence 

to Honolulu has given impetus to 

the work of the Free Kindergarten and 

Children’s Aid Association quite independ- 

ent of that occasioned by the opening of fall 
activities. 


Miss Lawrence returns with all the en- 
thusiasm of a kindergarten expert coming 
for the first time to Hawaii, backed by the 
ripe judgment of one who has worked long 
in the field. 

Her year’s work in the New York 
School of Philanthropy, in the Teachers’ 
College of Columbia University and as di- 
rector of a summer experimental play- 
ground under the direction of the latter 
institution, has given her many ideas which 
she hopes to make applicable to the kin- 
dergarten work in Honolulu. 


One phase which she hopes to develop 
somewhat during the year, and more com- 
pletely in the future, is that of home visita- 
tion. This will result in a better under- 
standing of the aims of the kindergarden 
on the part of the mothers, and a better 
understanding of home conditions on the 
part of the teachers. It is Miss Lawrence’s 
plan that visiting teachers making this part 
of the work a specialty will cooperate with 
the social agencies of the community. If 
this can be accomplished the criticism that 
philanthropic Honolulu’s right hand know- 
eth not what her left hand doeth will be 
removed. Incidentally, hats will be off to 
the lady succeeding in the accomplishment 
of a modern ideal of community service. 

This. plan is in line with that worked out 
by the New York public schools. It calls 
for daily reports from visiting teachers to 
the principals, it being the duty of these 
regularly employed workers to visit the 
homes of absentees and to form the connect- 
ing link between the school, the home and 
welfare agencies. 

Tnfantile paralysis in New York last 
summer interfered somewhat with the ex- 
perimental playground conducted by the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University. 


gop 


The same children were not allowed to re- 
port continuously because the dread dis- 
ease was constantly manifesting itself in 
new districts, but the children of college 
professors and students in the summer school 
together with some from the slums formed 
an interesting basis for study. This play- 
ground was used as a laboratory for the 
kindergarten and educational departments 
of the college. 


As the work was of an experimental 
order, the children were left largely to 
themselves, the purpose being to observe 
the methods of play which the children 
wost enjoy and benefit from. The com- 
munity plan which they worked out among 
themselves was illuminating. With empty 
drygoods boxes and other simple material 
they constructed stores, a police court, de- 
tective’s office, Y. M. C. A., bank, post- 
office, city residences and farms on the out- 
skirts of the town limits. 


One ten-year-old girl, the daughter of 
a student at the Teachers’ College, edited 
a weekly newspaper. This gave in brief 
the news of the playground and was read 
with breathless interest by the children. 
A limited number of typewritten copies 
were sold at the regular newspaper rate, 
playground money being used. “This medi- 
um of exchange( small bits of paper with 
the valuations marked in pencil) was ac- 
cepted in the make-believe stores. 


Clay modelling proved attractive to the 
children and was the bakery, 
where fearful, and wonderful confections 
were daily created. At the end of certain 
periods—frequently because of their popu- 
larity—the merchants made out bills and 
delivered them to the customers. 


used in 


Letter writing was a popular form of 
entertainment, and Miss Lawrence treas- 
ures some very original literary gems as 
mementos of her summer’s work. 


The public playgrounds in New York 
were kept open a part of the summer and 
from one of these came a small girl who 
was immediately impressed with the free- 
dom of the experimental playground. She 
said to Miss Lawrence: “I don’t like that 
other place; it’s do this, or do that all day 
long, and we never have any time for play.” 

This outburst entirely voluntary and un- 
studied, was considered significant. 


The children with whom the playground 
dealt. were above kindergarten age. 


During the Miss Lawrence 
made her home at Hartley House. It was 
here that Miss Berger was formerly as- 
sociated. 


summer 
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From the Tropics to the Arctic 


In just one month after leaving Hono- 
lulu we crossed the Arctic Circle and reach- 
ed the midnight sun. Sailing from San 
Francisco June 10, a couple of days were 
spent at Seattle, with its vivid green foliage 
and magnificent surroundings of water and 
mountains—all so well seen from the tower 
in Volunteer Park on Capitol Hill. We 
started for Alaska at 9 a. m. June 15, on 
the familiar “Mariposa,” making a quick 
trip thru to Skagway and on by rail and 
thousand miles to Fort 


river another 
Yukon. 

As we leave, Puget Sound is interesting, 
with its islands and snowy mountains, es- 
pecially the grand peaks of Mt. Rainier, seen 
for 150 miles, and of Mt. Baker to the 
right, named by Vancouver in 1792. Pass- 
ing the narrow Arctic Pass into the Gulf 
of Georgia, we see the irregular snowy cas- 
cades of British Columbia and snow on the 
mountains of Vancouver Island, two and 
a half times longer than is Long Island of 
New York. At Seymour Narrows, because 
of the velocity of the tide, and at Wrangell 
Narrows because of the shallows, the boat 
may have to wait for the tide, but going 
or coming one can see most of the grand 
and unique scenery all along the way. 

Discovery Passage, Johnstone Strait and 
Broughton Strait make a river-like way 
some hundred miles long, and then comes 
the only open sea of any account in Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound. Wider openings alter- 
nate with narrow and winding passages to 
Grenville Channel, a fifty mile stretch of 
narrow waterway, and after that -we soon 
cross the line at “fifty-four-forty” and 
enter the “Great Country’—Alaska. 

Ketchikan is the first landing-place, 
with its pretty walk up a stream thru the 
forest, surrounded by snow-clad mount- 
ains. [here are totem poles here and at 
Wrangell and many a salmon cannery be- 
tween. ‘The first totem pole may be seen 
just north of Campbell River early in Dis- 
covery Passage and others at the Indian 
graveyard opposite Bella Bella. In fact, 
the pole in Seattle at Pioneer Square is 
a genuine totem pole and came from South- 
ern Alaska. Near the first glaciers, be- 
yond Petersburg, we meet our first float- 
ing ice and small icebergs which are gath- 
cred by the fishermen there in which to 
pack their fresh halibut. 

Juneau, the capital, has 
situation at the foot of a steep mountain, 
while opposite is Douglas and its neighbor- 


a Swiss-like 


ing great Treadwell gold mine, with its 
huge and noisy quartz-crushing mills, and 
just below is Thane with its equally huge 
Gastinean mine. 

From Juneau one can take a fifteen-mile 
auto trip to the end of the Mendenhall 
Glacier, while just below Juneau most 
boats ascend ‘Taku Inlet some twenty-eight 
roiles, amid increasing ice-floes and bergs, 
until the steamer lies within the mile cres- 
cent where Taku Glacier enters the sea 
two or three hundred feet in height. 

On the steamer whistling, after mov- 
ing away a little for safety, there is gen- 
erally a rush of broken ice, flying ice dust, 
a roar and a big wave following. ‘The 
color of glacier and bergs varied from 
white and green tints to deep blue. Win- 
dom Glacier, close by at the left, is also 
interesting, but dead, 1. e., receding, dingy 
and gray, but large and with a huge term- 
inal moraine between its front and the 
ocean. Other glaciers are seen as we go 
up magnificent Lynn Canal, its sixty miles 
flanked by six thousand feet of snow mount- 
ains and ending in two prongs. Of these 
glaciers Davidson is the best, being three 
miles wide at its lower end, though some- 
what hidden by a tree-covered moraine. 
Muir Glacier is no longer visited, its 
beauty having been ruined and the bay 
closed by earthquakes ten years or so ago. 

On the outside trip from Skagway, at 
the head of Lynn Canal, to Cordova, Val- 
dez, Seward and Anchorage (omitted in 
cur trip because of sickness)—one passes 
(among others) the largest glacier in the 
world, the Malispina, with a face of near- 
ly one hundred miles, but it is not the 
prettiest or most interesting. This is 
Child’s Glacier, about fifty miles up the 
Copper river railroad from Cordova. It 
has three miles of ice on the bank of the 
river from three to five hundred feet high. 
Great masses of ice break from the glacier 
with a roar and fall into the stream with 
such force that huge waves rush up the 
bank on the opposite side, even leaving 
salmon high and dry on rare occasions. This 
trip is included in the through ticket on the 
Alaska S. S$. Company’s line, which also 
allows stop-overs at Skagway for longer 
or shorter side-trips as one may prefer. 
The mountains are also glorious on this 


journey, the lofty snow-covered Fairweath- 
er range around fifteen thousand feet, 
beyond which the Saint Elias range reaches 


still higher and, if we are fortunate we 
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see mighty Mount McKinley’s 20,460 feet 
to the north and Iliamna Volcano’s smoke 
to the left as we enter Cook Inlet. Iliamna 
Volcano is one of fifteen or twenty vol- 
canos stretching down the peninsula and 
along the islands. In Cook Inlet are the 
highest tides in the world, next to those of 
the Bay of Fundy. 

Sitka, the old capital, is most delightfully 
situated, though off by itself, with little 
green islands in front and snow mountains 
around. It is reached through narrow 
Peril Strait. Here we found Rev. R. A. 
Buchanan, with his wife and daughter, all 
formerly of Kohala, and the three nice 
boys added since. [he steamer time al- 
lowed us to take dinner with them and a 
chance to see the fine buildings of the Pres- 
byterian Mission School, the Kamehameha 
School of Alaska for the Indians. ‘The 
Sheldon Jackson Museum, corresponding to 
the Bishop Museum of Honolulu, is full 
of interest to the Indian student. Among 
other things were war-bonnets worn by 
men now Christian church-members at Sit- 
ka, medicine-men’s outfits, etc. 

Indian River Park at Sitka is beautiful 
in itself and has the best collection. of some 
twenty totem poles to be seen, though they 
have been collected from other places in 
Alaska. “There seem to be three classes of 
poles, family, burial and historical totems. 

Most of the Indians are buried, with 
a small house built over the grave to keep 
away wild animals, but the rare burial 
totem poles have spaces in them for mixed 
bone and ashes. A family pole shows the 
relationships by the various animals repre- 
senting the intermarried tribes. A historical 
pole recounts various happenings to the one 
represented in a similar manner. “Two in 
the park had twin heads, one showed six 
rings where the rich owner had given six 
great potlatch feasts, several had high hats 
showing Russian influence, and some show- 
ed Russian features either in honor or cari- 
cature. Some were children and some were 
typical of ravens, various animals, etc. 
None of them are idols or in any way con- 
nected with worship. Some are twenty to 
forty feet high, and some are bare of paint 
and crumbling with age, as are a few of the 
ten or so at Wrangell. 

Skagway is grandly situated at the head 
of Lynn Canal, surrounded by high snow- 
decked mountains and with glimpses of 
water, valley and two small glaciers. For 
the interior we go from here by train over 
the White Pass and Yukon Route for a 
little over a hundred miles and then take 
a river steamer down the mighty Yukon 
river. The railway scenery is grand, as 
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in crossing our American Rockies. 
Winding and climbing we see many evi- 
dences of the old trail and old days of gold 
excitement on the Klondike. “Twenty-one 
miles from Skagway is the 3,000 feet sum- 


mit of the pass and the United States bound-. 


ary, where we cross a corner of British 
Columbia and more of Yukon ‘Territory. 
Here is Summit Lake, only twenty miles 
from the ocean over the pass, but whose 
waters flow 2200 miles to Behring Sea. Lake 
Bennett is passed and later Miles Canyon 
and the further White Horse Rapids, to 
White Horse, for a steamer of the same 
name. Because of the current we are over 
twice as long returning as going, two days 
to Dawson, and another day to Fort Yu- 
kon, several miles within the Arctic Cir- 
cle. We spent eleven nights on this boat, 
with frequent stops for wood. We burned 
« cord an hour at from five to seven dollars 
a cord. It was much like old time Missis- 
sippi river travel, with our great stern 
wheel, etc. “The first river was narrow and 
winding at the start, though after twenty- 
five miles we reach pretty Lake Labarge, 
thirty-four miles long and a few miles wide. 
Five Finger Rapids much further on, is 
interesting, as are the branch rivers, the oc- 
casional  settler’s and Indians’ homes, the 
many dogs at each stop, the mountains and 
valleys, etc., etc. 

Dawson is interesting as it lies at the 
junction of the Klondike and Yukon rivers. 
A walk or ride of some four miles up the 
Klondike and Bonanza creek shows the 
various mining operations well, both hy- 
draulic mining on the walls and the huge 
dredges at work in the valleys. The great- 
est contrast came to me here. As I walked 
in the heat, with my umbrella up because 
of 92 degrees in the shade, with roses in 
tloom and birds singing, I found men 
driving pipes into the ground for steam to 
thaw it ahead of the dredges. At Fort 
Yukon it is frozen three feet under ground 
and never thaws and has not since the ice 
age. Once artificially thawed it stays so, 
except for freezing from the top as is usual 
elsewhere. We saw the proof of ice when 
the river bank caved in from time to time. 
Our warmest days were along here in the 
low interior, though the season is very 
short. A quarter is the smallest money 
used inland in Yukon Territory and Alaska 


and twenty-five cents was the price of a- 


newspaper or of any small thing. Excel- 
lent moose steak is more common than beef 
at Dawson and caribou, mountain sheep, 
etc., may be obtained . 

Having passed Eagle and Circle in 
Alaska we came to Fort Yukon on the 
flats. Here for about twenty-six days the 
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midnight sun may be seen. It was an in- 
teresting sight as it dipped almost to the 
tree tops, though moving horizontally so 
much more perceptibly. At last it seemed 
only to move from left to right, and then 
it began slowly to ascend again. 

On the return we visited beautiful Lake 
Atlin, a day’s journey by water from Cari- 
bou on the railway. This might well be 
the end of a side-trip from Skagway, where 
one could not take the river. Winding 
lake and snow-clad mountains give great 
charm to this scene. Each way we saw a 
moose swimming across an arm of the lake 
where it was some two miles wide, one of 
which we saw land and disappear in the 
bushes. 

Returning from Skagway to Seattle, one 
wants to take a smaller boat to reach all 
points of interest. Any part of Alaska is 
full of interest and well worth seeing, and 
the cost of the trip is very reasonable. Aside 
from the special features mentioned, nug- 
get and ivory jewelry are characteristic. 
White ivory is always walrous tusks, the 
yellow being mastodon ivory yellowed from 
long burial. “This is found quite frequent- 
ly in parts of Alaska and Yukon ‘Territory. 

ALBERT S. BAKER. 
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Judge A. S. Mahaulu 


HE community has suffered a great 

loss in the death of Judge Mahaulu. 
He was a Hawaiian of unusual character 
and ability; a just judge, and an active 
worker for Christ. 

His father, P. Mahaulu in the mission- 
ary days of the Reverend John Emerson, 
was conyerted to Christianity and trained 
by ‘Father’? Emerson to be skilful in agri- 
cutlure. 

His mother, Kalakona, taught by Mrs. 
Emerson household duties, became one of 
the good Christian women of Waialua 
Church. 

Into this home Archie was born. His 
tather had ambitions for his son, and se- 
cured his admission to the group of atten- 
dants at the Court of King Kalakaua. The 
influence of this group was far from good, 
and though he had opportunities for intel- 
lectual development, his Christian life was 
retarded. 

Some years later the early Christian 
training of his home asserted itself and he 
became an earnest worker in the church. 
During the last few years Judge Mahaulu 
has ably filled positions of responsibility, 
such as treasurer of the Waialua Church, 
deacon, lay preacher, president of the Oahu 
Sunday School Association and district 
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superintendent of Sunday schools. It was 
through his earnest efforts that the beauti- 


* dul stone arch and memorial tablet to 


“Father” and ‘Mother’ Emerson were 
erected at the entrance to the Waialua 
Church grounds, 

In his work as Judge of the District 
Court, he was called upon many times to 
handle cases of delinquent boys, and he 
always took a personal interest in such 
cases. He made it a habit to visit the Boys’ 
Industrial School at Waialae frequently, 
and has from time to time given religious 
talks to the boys of the school. 

A few months before his death he was 
appointed probation officer, and to be the 
first manager of the Detention Home. 

The characteristics of Judge Mahaulu 
that stand out most plainly were his 
strength of will, his ambition to learn 
from every source and his great confidence 
in the Heavenly Father. He was a man 
who believed in prayer and who put the 
belief into practice. Trained as he was 
to speak eloquently in his native tongue 
and to use the English language with ease, 
he was able to reach a great many people 
with his earnest Christian message. He 
was always an active and interested mem- 
ber of the Hawaiian Board, serving on sevy- 
eral of the committees with efficiency. His 
piace in the Board and in the community 
of Waialua will be hard to fill, but the ex- 
ample which he has set for the young men 
of his race will always remain as a stan- 
dard toward which these young men may 
work. If more of the young men would 
develop a similar strength of character and 
devotion to righteousness, a great impetus 
would be given to the Christian life of our 
land. |e ea Oe 
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By RateH RICHARDSON. 


N May 22, 1916, there was opened 
O in Chicago a Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association hotel. “This hotel marks a 
new departure in the already varied work 
of the Association. “The hotel (for men 
only) was bulit as a result of an investiga- 
tion of the rooming houses and cheap hotels 
of Chicago, covering a period of two years. 
The investigators slept at these hotels and 
lodging houses and observed carefully the 
sanitary and moral conditions surrounding 
them. Their report showed that almost 
without exception a clean room in decent 
surroundings could not be secured in Chi- 
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cago for less than $1.00 a night. The 
lodging houses which range in price from 
15 cents to 50 cents a night were for the 
most part very unsanitary and the occu- 
pant of such a room was subjected to con- 
ditions far from uplifting. 

This situation was brought to the at- 
tention of some of the wealthy families of 
Chicago, and as a result about three- 
fourths of a million dollars was pledged 
towards the building of the hotel to be 
operated by the Chicago Y. M. C. A. 

Construction on this hotel was started 
late in the summer of 1915 and it was 
cpened for business on May 22, 1916. The 
hotel is located just south of the loop 
which is Chicago’s business district. It is 
conveniently located to four of the city’s 
railroad terminals, and to both elevated and 
street car service. The hotel is of fire- 
proof construction, and is 19 stories in 
height. ‘The first floor contains the dining 
room, lunch room, and general service 
counter, wash-rooms, etc. On the second 
fioor are located the two large lobbies, seat- 
ing over 300 men each, the general offices 
of the hotel, news stand, writing-room, 
etc. “There are 16 floors of sleeping rooms 
with a total of 1821 rooms. ‘The rooms 
are furnished with a comfortable bed, 
table, chair, looking-glass and rug. The 
rental varies from 30 cents to 50 cents a 
night, depending entirely on the location. 
The price is the same per night whether 
the occupant stays one night or a dozen. 
There is a large wash-room and shower 
baths on each floor, and towels are sup- 
plied free of charge. 


While the hotel welcomes any self-re- 
specting man, it was built primarily to ac- 
commodate the young man coming to Chi- 
cago as a stranger, as thousands of young 
men from the surrounding states come 
every year. Eventually if this class of men 
proves large enough in number to use all 
of the rooms of the hotel, they will be the 
“only class served. It is probable, however, 
that there will always be rooms left for 
the visitors to and the transients in the city. 

In addition to furnishing a-comfortable 
clean room in decent surroundings, the 
hotel stands ready to extend certain de- 
finite kinds of service to its guests. At 
present the following kinds of service are 
offered: 

1. An employment department offers 
its employment service to all guests of the 
hotel who care to avail themselves of it. 
(A membership fee of $5.00 which gives 
a year’s general privileges in the Chicago 
Association is charged for this service). 

2. A variety of circumstances may cause 
« young man to need temporary financial 
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assistance while getting started on a new 
job. A personal service secretary gives his 
full time to such cases, and a way is usu- 
ally found to help all deserving men over 
their. difficulties. 


The hotel reaches a dizzy height 


3. A boarding house register is being 
compiled and will list and investigate 
rooms for young men throughout the city. 
When a young man stopping at the hotel 
has secured his job the service of this bureau 
will be offered free of charge. “The hotel 
is as much interested in seeing that the 
young man is located permanently in con- 
genial surroundings as in taking care of 
him the first week or two of his stay in the 
city. Ihe Chicago Association has seven 
city departments in various parts of the 
city having dormitory accommodations, and 
men so desiring will be referred to these 
outlying departments for room accommo- 
dations. The prices in the dormitoiies 
range from $1.75 to $3.00 a week. 

4+. It has been found that many young 
men will avail themselves of an oppor- 
tunity of a personal with a 
Christian businessman concerning various 
problems which young face. The 
hotel is developing a staff of interviewers 


interview 
men 


for this work and eventually the oppor- 

tunity for such an interview will be given 

to every young man coming to the city to 
Continued on page 234 
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Port hardy 


Vancouver Island, B. @. 


The only guaranteed Real Estate 
Investment on the market today. 


Port Hardy is to be the next and 
last great Canadian Pacific R. R. 
terminal. 

Natural Resources.abound in every 
locality, consisting of lumber, fishing, 
agriculture, shipping and mining. 


Port Hardy has natural land-locked 


harbor, large enough for the navies of 
the world. 


We agree with the purchaser that 
any and all of the principal paid in on 
these lots will be refunded to the pur- 
chaser in the event of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad not establishing and 
operating its railroad to Port Hardy 
within five years. 


‘Townsite surveyed in lots 50 feet 
front by 110 feet deep. Streets 66 to 
100 feet wide. Alleys 14 feet. Prices, 
$200 to $350, according to location. 


Terms: First payment, cash, 10% 
of purchase price. Balance in install- 
ments, $10.00 per month each lot. 

Ten per cent discount for cash. 

Title Crown grant deed. 

Taxes: Purchaser exempt until Jan. 
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Port Hardy presents an opportunity 
for Jarge returns in the near future. 


Port Hardy 


Terminal Co. 
W.-EceyOUNG: 


Agent for Hawaii 


1099 Fert Sireet Phone: 1602 


Code, “Hardyterm.” 
Office with PRATT, “the Land Man.” 
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Consul General Moroi addressing an audience at Lihue 


Fukumura & Watamau 


ARCHITECTS. 
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ESTIMATES GIVEN ON ALL 


CLASSES OF WORK. 


PERSPECTIVE WORK 
A SPECIALTY. 
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Second Floor, Waity Building. 
HONOLULU SIH. 
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Cable Address ‘“Quino,’ Honolulu 


Telephone 1444 


E. W. QUINN 


Modern Plumbing 


Plumbing Supplies and Bath Room, 


Gas Fitting, Hot Water Heat- 
ing, Tiling and Sheet 
Metal Work. 


Sole Agent for Lorain Steel Stoves 


and Ranges. 


28-34-42 Pauahi Street, 
HONOLULU, T. H: 


The Visit of Consul General 


Moroi to Kauai 
Bya eae Rep Kon ean 


‘Consul General Moroi spent two weeks 
in September upon Kauai studying the so- 
cial and educational conditions of the Jap- 
anese people. He showed deep interest in 
the Hawaiian born Japanese and urged 
them to take advantage of every opportuni- 
ty offered to help them become worthy 
American citizens. 

On Sunday, September 17, Consul 
Moroi addressed the Japanese Young 
Men’s clubs at.a rally held at Lihue. Six 
clubs from different parts of the island 
were represented with 170 members pres- 
ent. Denchi Takcuchi, a Mills school 
graduate, explained the work of the clubs. 
Several short talks were given by friends 
interested in the work and Consul Moroi 
was introduced by Mr. C. F. Loomis, sec- 
retary of the Kauai Y. M. C. A., who was 
in charge of the meeting. Consul Moroi 
spoke in substance as follows: 

Hawaiian born young men of Japanese 
parentage should become true American 
citizens. The new citizenship law that 
the Japanese parliament had passed and 
that was effective would leave no difficulty 
in the way of Hawaiian-born Japanese 
becoming true American citizens. 

The temptations for young men in the 
Hawaiian Islands to be ease-loving and 
idle are very strong but they must not 
yield to them. They must keep with them 
the great Japanese ideal of industry and 


perseverance. The true Japanese char- 
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The Baldwin fational Bayk 
of Jahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 
AND RECORDS, 


We are sole 
| agents for the 
Weber, 
Chickering, 
Kroeger and 
Kreiter Pianos; 
| also the com- 
plete line o* 
Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrom Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


Seneca Cameras 


COMBINE ALL THAT 

IS LATEST AND BEST 

IN CAMERA MANU- 
FACTURE. 


Light in weight, compact, 
strong and attractive, they 
are unquestionably superior 
to any other camera made. 
We carry all sizes, with the 
necessary films and accessor- 
les. 


Hawaiian News Co., 
LIMITED 


Younc BLpc. 


There is no better playmate 
for boy or girl than the 


SENECA ScoUT CAMERA 


The Seneca’s ‘little brother.’ 


Moderate in price. 
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Tel. 2478. Box 951 


CITY MILL 
CO., LTD. 


CONTRACTORS. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICH and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


Cook With Gas 


IPS7ChLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BES. 

Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 

models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 


Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 


Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


Kershner Vulcanizing Co., Ltd. 


The Honolulu Rubber Works 


1375 Alakea St. Phone 2434 


Milton § Parsons 
EXCLUSIVE MILLINERS 


Individuality in women’s dress begins 
with the hat. We see to it that no 
two models are alike. Each is dis- 
tinctive and in perfect taste. 


Pantheon Bldg. Fort St. Tel. 3088. 
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acter is against idleness. ‘There is no es- 
sential difference between being good and 
loyal Japanese and being good and loyal 
Americans. The only difference is the ob- 
ject of their affection. The hearts of Jap- 
anese are toward the emperor while the 
hearts of Americans are toward America. 
The ideals of patriotism in both are the 
same. “The young men should bring the 
love and patriotism of their father for 
japan and transfer it to love and patriotism 
tor America. America is watching the Ha- 
waiian born Japanese and they should be- 
come good and worthy citizens. 

Consul. General Moroi was deeply inter- 
ested in the Japanese Young Men’s clubs 
and was greatly pleased with the interest 
and enthusiasm shown in the meeting. 
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Boy Scouts 


The Boy Scouts of Honolulu will ever 
remember the vacation season of 1916 with 
z memory of the biggest event in the his- 
tory of scouting in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Camp Guild, which was the name of the 
big camp on the beach at Kailua, was the 
scene of the liveliest camp ever from Mon- 
day morning, September 4, to Saturday, 
September 9. It was a big show from start 
te finish and the program was too big for 
the week of camp. As one of the veteran 


scoutmasters expressed it: “It was the best 


boys camp that I have ever seen,” and he 
has been connected with scouting and boy 
life in the open for a good many years. 

Camp Guild was named after John 
Guild, the worthy president of the local 
council of the Boy Scouts. When the camp 
was planned during the early weeks of the 
spring, Commissioner Hayward with the 
assistance of the scoutmasters and assist- 
ants divided the work of entertainment and 
camp organization among the men, estab- 
lishing every detail so that nothing should 
be left undone. And from the time camp 
was pitched until the bugle blared out the 
final “retreat” scoutmasters, assistants, 
scouts and the little “Indian scouts” were 
on the go with instructive and entertain- 
ing features of scouting. 

Leaving Honolulu on the morning of 
September 4+, the entire legion assembled 
in the capitol grounds and marched through 
the streets up Nuuanu to the Pali where 
the troops were halted for an hour’s rest 
and lunch. And then the march was taken 
up again and Camp Guild, which the “ad- 
vance guard” had staked out, was reached 
at 3:30. Baggage, tents and supplies were 
transported by truck, and by 5 o’clock camp 
was in order and the welcome swimming 
call, which proved the most popular of the 
entire outing, sounded a recess before the 
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McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. ° 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 
19602 MaEsR IG HeAUN =) SeSeleRapateas 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


K. Segawa 


CONTRACTOR AND 


BUILDER 
House Moving — Well Boring 
Stone Work. 


602 Beretania St. iele3 236: 


Pomona College 


Claremont, ..Los Angeles, ..County, 
California 

James ARNOLD BLAISDELL, D. D., 
President 


The largest institution west of the 
Rocky Mountains devoted to exclu- 
sively collegiate work. Admission to 
Phi Beta Kappa, the national honor 
society, and the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnae, recent guarantees of 
its standards, Broadly Christian, co- 
educational. Freshman class limited 
to 200 members, 100 men and 100 
women. The selection is made on the 
basis of character, scholarship and 
purpose. FEHarly application advised, 
as the number of applicants exceeds 
the number that can be received. 


Address The Secretary 


yee k= 
YOKOHAMA 
iene Hes 
BANK LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 

CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 

S. AWOKI, Manager. 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 
Carpenter 
Contractor, Builder and Painter 
No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 2642. 
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“kitchen police’ ordered the mess call 
blown. 

The site of the camp was beautifully 
placed directly to the windward of the 
windbreak of ironwood trees on the land 
of the Kaneohe Ranch Company, about 300 
yards from the beach. The 68 tents of 
the Scouts and officials were placed in a 
large semi-circle facing the open parade 
ground and the big assembly “circus” tent, 
which also was the Scoutmasters’ head- 
quarters, and directly behind the camp col- 
ors. “The ceremony of raising and lower- 
ing the colors was one of the patriotic fea- 
tures of the young citizens’ camp. 

Scouting activities consist of everything 
which tend to improve the physical, moral 
and mental well-being of the growing boy. 
And a distinctive thing about Scouts is that 
they like every branch of their construc- 
tive study, exercise and work. At camp, 
one of the most-sought jobs was that of 
“K. P.,” translated in the terms‘of a po- 
tato peeler or a dish washer. ‘These “kit- 
chen police’ were among the most faith- 
ful servants of their fellows during the 
eiitire camp. 

A Scout does not take a tip, but a Scout 
does like to receive just reward for the 
work he accomplishes. And scouting gives 
it to him. ‘The system of rewards comes 
as honors on his shield. One hundred red 
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marks mean a star on the escutcheon. And 
red marks were established as a basis for 
the rewards for camp duties, with demerits 
tcr violation of the Scout laws. These 
black demerit marks could only be wiped 
out with extra red marks. The system 
proved very interesting in every event, such 
as inspection, contests, guards, neatness and 
camp sanitation. 

Through the generous gift of Duncan’s 
Gymnasium and President John Guild, 
handsome silver loving cups were put up 
for the competitive events of scouting. 
President Guild’s cup for the best drilled 
troop and the troop with the best dis- 
cipline and appearance was won in close 
competition by Troop VI of the Japanese 
Neen Viine (Cae Ae we escoutinastermm xo) late: 
Thomas. Troop II, Palama, and Troop 
IX, Kaimuki, came close in the drilling 
events. 

The contests for the Duncan Cup, which 
was won last year by Troop I under Scout- 
matster George Potter, consisted of events 
cf scouting nature and were such events 
as could be accomplished by young and 
old scouts alike. The final award of the 
cup to be held for a year was made to 
Troop IV, Scoutmaster W. H. Hutton in 


charge. Troop IV won a total of 453.5 
points. The contest consisted of speed in 
water boiling, scout pace, judging of 


posing building in Honolulu. 
an. entire block in the business center. Its 
spacious lobby is the rendezvous of the 
best elements of local society. 


The Cafe and Rathskeller, strictly high- 
class, are popular alike with local residents 


and visitors from abroad. 


ant lounging place. 
ious view over the mountains of Oahu and 


the coast line of the island. 


European plan, $2.00 per day, up. 
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CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton lron Works of St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Oahu College 


A. F. GrirFitTHs, President 
L. C. HowLanp, Acting President 


PUNAHOU ACADEMY 
E. T. Cuase, Acting Principal 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Cuartes T. Fitts, Principal 
Mary P. WINNE, Associate Principal 
PUNAHOU BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
Goprrey L. BERGMAN, Director 
PUNAHOU MUSIC SCHOOL 
MarcareT E. CuLarke, Director 


For catalogue, address JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business, Agent, Honolulu, Hawaii 


The Alexander Young Hotel 


Absolutely fireproof, is the most im- 


It occupies 


The Roof Garden, one-third of an acre @ 
in extent, is a delightfully cool and pleas- 


It commands a glor- 
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SA YEGUSA 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


CHINA STOVES 
GLASSWARE REFRIGERATORS 
SILVERWARE KITCHEN 
CUTLERY UTENSILS 


For a quarter of a century W. W. 
Dimond & Co. Ltd., has been acknowl- 
edged THE HOUSE OF HOUSE- 
WARE. We are “specialists” in our 
lines. Our friends will attest to our 
efficient service. 


W.W. OMTOND & 60., Lid. 


“The House of Housewares” 


53-65 King Street, Honolulu. 


Tel. 1467. P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young Pilding, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
packed for 
mailing. 


UNG BUILDING. 
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A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
F : IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HoNno.uLvu, T. H. 
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weights and distances, first aid to the in- 
jured, signalling, and “Kim’s Game’’ or 
tabluation of camp articles on a table from 
memory. 

The most interesting of the contests 
were the first aid tests and the signalling 
contest. In the first aid, which is one of 
the biggest assets to the civil life of a boy 
and to the community at large, five in- 
juries were named and scout “victims” were 
viven first aid attention by the picked 
scouts of each troop. Scoring was based 
upon method of treatment and neatness of 
bandages and splints. Description of the 
treatment was required of each squad. 

In the signalling tests, code messages were 
sent and received by squads of each troop. 
Accuracy was the prime factor in the tests, 
although the rate of speed for the message 
was faster than that required by the U. S. 
Army in its wigwagging examinations. ‘The 
difficulty of sending a code message of 250 
letters was handled in expert style, the win- 
ning troop receiving but eight letters in- 
correctly in the entire message. 

Camp Guild offered the best outing 
the Hawaiian Legion of the Boy Scouts 
of America ever had. Two hundred boys 
and leaders numbering 22, spent the week 
in an enjoyable camp. ‘The future of Ha- 
wali is represented in many of the boys 
who received citizenship training of the 
highest order at this outing. It will be 
forever remembered by many of the boys 
as their first trip as registered scouts. For 
the scout movement is growing rapidly in 
Hawaii as it is elsewhere and with a much 
larger number of registered scouts than 
ever before, it means a big year for Hono- 
lulu’s boys, organized for a better com- 
iunity “good turn,” not only daily, as their 
cath requires, but forever as they are being 
trained. 
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Continued from page 230 
locate. It may be that in time this service 
can be extended to include a larger portion. 
of the guests of the hotel. 

5. Men are constantly asking for in- 
formation concerning the city, and for, ad- 
vice concerning personal problems. As far 
zs possible, these men are referred to the 
secretaries and special effort is made to see 
that their needs are met. 

6. Each evening there is provided some 
kind of entertainment in the large west 
iobby. During the summer an orchestra 
was secured and music was the principal 
form of entertainment. In the fall and 
winter months moving pictures, soloists and 
stereopticon talks will be used to some ex- 
tent. The idea of these entertainments is 
to furnish an inducement to keep men with- 
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Wing Wo Tai & Co. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS 
AND ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


C.J. DAY & CO. 


FOLN.E.§;G. RO; Ca RULES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Kuren- 
watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 


Kukui Jewelry Mounted 
in 14 Karat Gold 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN SOUVENIR SPOONS 


Vierra Jewelry Co., 
LIMITED 


113 Hotel St. 


Cunha Music 
Company 


SHEET MUSICS 
UKULELES 


Victor Talking Machines 
and Records 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


—— ee 


78 S. King St. P. O. Box 1304 
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Phone 4457 P.O. Box 1357 


H. K. Hope 


EYE SIGHT SPECIALIST AND 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


Harrison Block, 


Cor. Fort and Beretania Streets, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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EW. W. AHANA & CO.,Ltd. | 
MERCHANT 
‘ TAILORS 


Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. 
62 King Street. 
Phone Zo); P. O. Box 986 
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BIG BARGAINS IN NARROW SHOES FOR 
WOMEN. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. ; 
Popular Styles 
for Children. 


Ey AYA 
SHOE CoO. 
: 1005 Nuuanu 
ae near King 


| M. WHITNEY, M.D., D.D.S. 


DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street Boston Building 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
H. M. KUEFFER 


Successor to 


W. BEAKBANE 


Fort St., near Beretania 


Visiting Cards 
Business Cards 
At Home Cards 
Wedding Invitations 
and Announcements. 


And .all Social Stationery in the 
Lates and Best Approved Styles. 
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in the hotel during the evening, rather than 
on the streets. These entertainments are 
all free of charge. 

7. Each evening at 9:30 a brief vesper 
service is held in charge of one of the sec- 
retaries or an invited guest of the hotel. 
This service lasts fifteen minutes and the 
attendance for the first three months has 
averaged over 1000 per month. It is a very 
unusual thing in a large public hotel to have 
the announcement made that all the guests 
are cordially invited to join in a vesper 
service, but those in charge have been in- 
creasingly surprised at the response shown 
ty the men in the hotel. Every Sunday 
evening a fellowship supper is held in the 
main dining room at 6 o’clock. After the 
supper an effort is made to get the men 
acquainted and an invited speaker closes 
with a fifteen minute inspirational talk. 
The attendance at these suppers has aver- 
aged around 100 for each Sunday evening. 

8. The Inter-Church relationships of 
the hotel are still in the making, but the 
desire of the hotel is to relate to some church 
every young man that leaves the hotel for a 
permanent room in the city. A complete 
church directory of the city is kept and 
letters are sent to the pastors of the church 
nearest the young man’s place of residence. 

The hotel has been in operation four 
months on September 22. ‘The total reg- 
istration for the first month was 21,432, 
for the second month 28,768, for the third 
month 27,925. ‘The prospects are that the 
fourth month will go over the 30,000 mark, 
which means an average of 1000 men a 
night. It becomes increasingly evident that 
getting business will be the least of the 
problems connected with the operation of 
the hotel. The real job that is on the 
hearts of the men connected with it, is to 
see that as far as possible every man who 
comes as a guest feels that it is not merely 
a great hotel, but an organization for 
Christian service. One of the problems that 
every great city faces is the assimilation 
into useful citizens of young men that are 
crawn to it. This is the task that the Y. 
M. C. A. hotel of Chicago has set for it- 


self to accomplish. 
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EVENTS 
September 


1. Mrs. Elizabeth Trash Abrahamsen 
files her genealogy in Federal Court, claim- 
ing kinship with Alapainui, former king of 
Hawaii, and right to interest in Irvin Site. 
‘ New Inter-Island freight rates take 
effect despite objection; protest by Parker 
Ranch to come before Utilities Board at 
later date. 

2. Local press prints report of pending 
deal between J. B. Castle and St. Francis 
Hotel Co. involving purchase of former’s 
Waikiki home for hotel purposes. 


Tel. 315. T. HARADA, Mgr. 


Sanko Co. 


Sanko Building, Nuuanu Street, corner 
Vineyard, Honolulu, T. H. 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, 
PAPER HANGERS, PAINTERS 
AND CEMENT-WORKERS. 
Expert Miniature Gardeners. 


Dealers in 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISH, 
HARDWARE AND PAPERS. 


Joggery 


Me Me o% 
ee Me Me 


CLOTHING and 
MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS 


Me ote ok 
me Me oe 


The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
Special Pride 


%, ote 0% 
oe eo ue 
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to take pictures now that in the fu- 
ture will be priceless. Kodaks at all 
prices. 


Honolulu Photo Supply Co. 
Fort Street. 
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lf You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #* »* 
Banking by mail, 47% interest. 


The BANK OF HAWAII, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


POLE ATI A SON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory 


Special Attention Given to Mail 


DRINK 
@ascade- 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


Orders. 
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“Mayor’s Day” new Carnival festival, set 
for February 24th. . . Opening of Hawaii 
Folo and Racing Club’s meet at Kapiolani 
Park. Queen Liliuokalani celebrates 
seventy-eighth birthday. Susannah 
Wesley Home plans erection of new insti- 
tution on land in Manoa Valley. 

3. Mothers’ League plans series of Fri- 
day afternoon matinees at Liberty Theatre 
for education of school children. 

5. News of death of Albert Sunter, 
former Olaa coffee planter, in Berkeley, 
Cal., reaches Honolulu; was 76 years of 
age. Morris K. Keohokalole, post- 
master of Paia, Maui, arrested in San Fran- 
cisco on charge of embezzlement. Leaves 
San Francisco on the morrow to enter de- 
fensé in Honolulu. 

6. Hilo has new Detention Home, non- 
sectarian in character, though built on 
grounds of Catholic school. Geo. C. Cooper, 
bookkeeper of Kealeku Sugar Co., is found 
murdered on railroad track near plantation 
office at Hana, Maui. . Baby elephant 
first of kind to arrive on Hawaiian soil, 
is installed in Kapiolani Park. 

8. Jay A. Urice elected associate exe- 
cutive of Y. M. C. A. . . . Musketry 
school is opened by U. S. A. at Schofield 
Barracks. Letters received by rela- 
tives on Kauai announce death of Francis 
Sinclair, author-poet and former owner of 
island of Niihau, . . . Prof. J. F. Rock back 
from Orient, brings valuable ornamental 
trees for Honolulu. 

9. Japanese confesses to murder of Geo. 
C. Cooper of Maui; had harbored revenge 
for five years. 

11. Fine new Chinese-American bank 
opens at corner of King and Nuuanu Sts. 
New Kakaako clubhouse is opened; con- 
sidered finest of kind in islands. . . Ma- 
noa Valley improvement starts with ground- 
breaking ceremonies at which Mayor and 
Supervisors preside. Honolulu and 
Seattle Chambers of Commerce resume old 
discussion of direct steamship line; latter 
body reports failure to interest Hawaiian 
sugar men in refining plant on Sound. 

14. TT. linai, Japanese Consular attache, 
brings interesting family from New York; 
wife an American woman. 

15. Mauites protest before Utility Board 
against increased freight rates of Inter-Isl- 
and Co.; prolonged fight between shippers 
and corporation in sight. 

16, Healanis score fourth victory in four 
years in Regatta Day program. 

18. Funeral services for the late Ellen 
Augusta Johnson at Central Union Church. 
Three hundred _ stevedores, mostly Ha- 
waiians, strike for higher wages. 

19. With Chamber of Commerce en- 
corsement, work of making moving pic- 
ture drama of islands begins. 

20. Delegates sail for big Civic Conven- 
tion at Hilo; county fair to be held in con- 
nection with conference. 

TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 
August 21 to September 20, 1916. 


RECEIPTS 
AGSBUVCEUES MaAREA: coteemiretn come o ot On: 
Auiditoriann Ps eee ec tae cheer 5.00 
AUPE tA. 2 BROS AeA ca eRe 1,000.00 
Beretania Settlement ............. 161.00 
Board Buiidin's Mund! lacie. > eloe 10.00 
BinshameePremises. sccnes-ieract-ioneere 225.00 
Colporteur: SAccount Sager. teenie 10.00 
English-Portuguese Work ......... 392.50 
Filipino, Works ite «nee neh tee 15200 
Hawaii General Fund ............ 6.00 
Inter-Church Federation .......... 25.00 
JAPANESCO VW OLKelg aiekatorle sce ste r='= elaparets 45.00 
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( BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu’ Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


We Are Agents, 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. . . 
““Modart’”” Front-lacing Corset. 


“Nemo” and “R & G”’ Corsets, 


““Butterick”’ Patterns, ‘‘Delinea- 


tor” and all the “Butterick” Pub- 


lications. 


5. N. Sachs Dry Geodsto., Lid 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation, 
Hawaiian Sugar Co., Kahului Railroad Co., 
Kauai Railway Co., and McBryde Sugar Co., 
Ltd. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, President; W. M. 
Alexander, First Vice-President; J. R. Galt, 
Second Vice-President; W. O. Smith, Third 
Vice-President; C. J. Waterhouse, Treasurer; 
John Guild, Secretary; D. B. Murdoch, Auditor. 

DIRECTORS: A. L. Castle, F. C. Atherton, 
H. A. Baldwin, C. R. Hemenway. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
Erabalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
4nd a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


1374 NUUANU STREET. 


Residence, 1374 Nuuanu. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255. 
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Telephone 1491. 177 King St. 


J. ABADIE’S 


/ FRENCH 
| LAUNDRY 


Branch office Union St. 
Tel. 2919 


BIOREACTOR IES 


Phone 1961 E.R. BATH 


For promtp attention to plumbing 
repairs. 
PRICES RIGHT 

Estimates furnished for installa- 
tion of Plumbing and Sheet Metal 
work. Also Agent for 
THE JOHN DOUGLASS CLOSET 

HARRISON BLOCK 
Beretania St. near Fort St. 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES, 
MATTRESSES, Ete. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


TON G Latest 
Style 

S A N G Clothes 
Made 

Se dor to Order 

and 

eee *< © —* Guaranteed 

22 HOTEL STREET to Fit. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


FHE FRIEND 


Kauai General Fund 
MauisGeneralt mundus saree 
Oahul Generalyhund ee ees uoanece: 502.55 


OfficeGixpense. Jizkers +s. sre cee 60 

$3,467.15 

EXPENDITURES * 

(A Bea. COnaB ryiM ne tet eticrctis © afitieer $ 9.10 
PASS BING 5 FO, Ge aoe osc orcks Ste lare ere acseeh Oe 19,14 
AUGitOriWM afer ntact do eek nits 4.40 
Beretania Settlement ............. 197.18 
Bingham Premisesie .mutas-crsketa.s 225.60 
Chinese Work ......... Stopalp: 

Salaries’ Pieces clare ake 769.00 804.15 
Colporteur Work ....... 10.00 
English-Portuguese Work 104.75 

Salariesstsic5 nemaacoe 1,411.00 1,515.75 
Genenaly Mund jer. aces 245.50 
Grounds) voeacm eecrrn eros 32.50 
Flawaiian) WOlrkK joss tes $$) olsco 

Salaries Hawke Ye. cote 774.00 825.75 
Japanese Work ......... $2 ATR: 

Salaries co ccsmecreders et 966.00 1,083.75 
Oat Arde. coro s ctecsnsteiiers cite boos 25.00 
OffiCem EX PSNSeuaalesiciess se ercxrsis stones 154.31 
Religious Educational Work ...... 210.00 
Sunday School) Work ............. 203.85 

$5,565.98 

Excess of Expenditures over 
RYNOSM NI Gooacoucan on IB o08e $2,098.83 
ONG Oooo ogonooddoceud 3,073.39 
3,000.00 


Bills Payable 


AUTOMOBILES 


and 


ACCESSORIES 


x 


AGENTS FOR: 


PIERCE-ARROW 
FRANKLIN 
HUDSON 
OLDSMOBILE 
OVERLAND 

' FORD 

GOODRICH TIRES 

“BEST IN THE LONG-RUN” 


x * 


Schuman Carriage 
Company, Limited 


Honolulu: Hawaii 
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he Sweet Shop 


On Hotel Street, furnishes the best 
a-la-Carte meals in town at 
moderate prices. 

HOME MADE CANDIES and 
ICE CREAM our Specialty. 

See us for Catering. 


= 


THE SWEET SHOP 


On Fort St. an exclusive ice cream 

parlor and Candy Store. 

Dainty Luncheonettes served all day 

and evening. Hot and Cold Drinks. 
Try us and you will be pleased. 


momma 


1 1 A 
2a NN 


Metropolitan Meat 
Market 


ANTONE LOUIS, Manager. 
Our large shipping business is quite 


independent of our family trade. We 
endeavor to keep both phases of our 
business at top notch. 


50-60 S. King St. Tel. 3445 


Hl. Hackfeld & Co., Ltd. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS OF GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


Agents for Pacific Mail S. S. Co, American- 

Hawaiian S. S. Co., and all principal 

Trans-Atlantic Liners, 

MAIN OFFICE, HONOLULU, T. H. 
New York Office - - - - 82 Wall St. 
San Francisco Office - - 310 Sansome St. 

Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


NIRPU JEECO:; LED: 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 
Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 
Afternoon Edition Daily. 


Hotel St., nr Nuuanu, Honolulu, T. H. 
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Love’s Bakery 
Bread and Cakes 


1134 Nuuanu St. 


PROMPT DELIVERY TO 
ALE PARTS, OF THE:CIIEY: 


Telephone 1431. 


Outing Shoes 


White Buck with Rubber Soles 
; $5.00. 


Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Store 


1051 Fort St. 


OFF ICESSURRICYs COs Lid 


DEALERS IN ‘TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, 
BLANK Books and 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


i Bexe: & COOKE, Ltd. 
LUMBER, 

BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 

WALL PAPERS, 

MIXED PAINTS, 
Etc., Etc. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


October, 1916. 


Consolidated Soda Water 
Works Co., Ltd. 
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The von HAMM YOUNG 


Company, Limited. 
Honolulu and Hilo. 
eS 


Telephone 2171. 


Wor s Fort Street 


FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS 


- Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season. 


DISTILLED WATER 
And all Popular Drinks. 


Agents for Packards, Cadillacs, 
Buicks and Dodges. 


United States Tires, Michelin 
Tires, also complete line of auto- 


mobile accessories. j ; : 
Exclusive Agency in Oahu for Hire’s 


Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port 


Hawaiian Crust Co. 


LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 


SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 
Liability, and Burglary 
Insurance 


923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


Japanese 
Bazaar 


HM 
“ete Me 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
ORIENTAL GOODS 
TN SER EMCI BY< 
ed 


PHONE 1470. KORG Sie 
Opposite Catholic Church. 


Allen & Robinson 


LIMITED. 


You can find a 


Regal Shoe 


to suit you, no matter what may be 
your requirements as to fit, style or 
size. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Etc. 


We make a specialty of family 
orders. 


REGAL SHOE STORE 


Honolulu Fort at Hotel. 


55 Queen Street 


The First National Bank of Hawaii 


CAPITAL, $500,000, AT HONOLULU. SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $269,000 


DIRECTORATE: 
H. M. von HOLT, Vice-Prest. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


Cot. PECK, Prest. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


RUDOLF BUCKLY, Cashier 
J. L. McLEAN. 


United States Government Depositary 


GENERAL BANKING.—lIssues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit, Travel- 
ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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MONUMENTS 


OF GRANITE, NATIVE STONE 
OR ENDURING BRONZE. 


October, 1916. 


== LOVE 
~~ ALLEY 


opp. Union Grill, when you want your 


We are Sole Agents 
for the 


er exe Eberle 
REMEDIES 


each one is sold under 
dad positive guarantee. 


Benson. Smith & Co., Ltd., 


The REXALL Store 


Any material in fact, known to the 
trade. 


We will be glad to submit designs 
and talk prices. 
J. Co AOS EEEI 

PO ssBox.662 1048 Alakea St. 


Furniture, Pianc moved, or your baggage 


attended to. CITY TRANSFER 60. 


Phone 1281 JASy EL eLOVE, 


Hf. WICHMAN & G0, 


LIMITED 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. GOODYEAR TIRES 
For Automobiles, Motortrucks, 


Office Motorcycles and Bicyles. 


‘* MONOGRAM” 


OILS AND GREASES 
“Nature’s perfect lubricant” 


VULCANIZING 
AUTO SERVICE &SUPPLYCO., Ltd 


Merchant and Alakea Streets. 
Honolulu. Telephone 4688 
“At Ye Sign of Ye Free Air.” 


Hote] Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


LEADING JEWELERS. 


HONOLULU CYCLERY COMPANY 
Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 

' GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 


GOLD anp 
SILVERSMITHS. Telephone 2518 Kapiolani Bldg. 
Honolulu, T. H. Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 


Fs SF LF oo a pS ee Sa ee ee 


FF ot 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


J. Hopp & SpanHas 


Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers 


a 


Honolulu Iron Works Company, 


Established 1852. 
C. Hedemann, Manager. 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 
Machinery 


Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Co., 
Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Co. 
(Leeds), Atlas Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American 
Tool and Machine Co., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Rive- 
ted Pipe, Steam Boilers 
Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 
Tubes, Machinery. 

Specilties — Krajewski Cane Orushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


2 
Honolulu, H. T. 


we 2 Rugs and Curtains 


Telephone 211 


Electric Li ey Baths and Minceare 


Help Nature Maintain Your Health 
Sanitarium Treatment Rooms 


MR. AND MRS. I. N. BARTHOLOMEW 


Hawaiian Hotel Phone 2347 


Bibles and Testaments in Chinese, 


English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 


guese, Russian and Spanish. 


Hawaiian Board Book Roots Sunday School Supplies. 


Memorial Mission Building 


Reward Cards. 
Mottoes. Condolence Cards, ete. 


C. E. Supplies; C. E. Pins in gold and 


King Street opposite Kawaiahao Church ; 
silver. 
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al = SERVING - PROTECTING -ENDURING-~B = 


SEVEN COMPLETELY ORGANIZED DEPART- 
MENTS QUALIFY THIS COMPANY TO HANDLE 
PROPERLY ALL CLASSES OF TRUST BUSINESS 


MANAGEMENT OF ESTATES, STOCK AND BOND INVESTMENTS, REAL ESTATE, 
INSURANCE, SAFE DEPOSIT, WILLS, ESTATE ADMINISTRATION, ETC. 


TRENT TRUST Co.LTD 


HONOLULU 


RICHARD H. TRENT, PRESIDENT R. A. COOKE, VICE-PRESIDENT 
|. H. BEADLE, SEcy. CHAS. G. HEISER, JR. TREAS. 
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PASTEUR WATER FILTERS 


Invented by the Celebrated Louis Pasteur 
Guaranteed 100% Germ Proof No need to boil the water 


Fy Rae 


The Most 
Effective 


Fire Extinguisher 
Known 


Alaco Solar Water Heaters 
Always Work Never Leak 
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Acetylene Light & Agency Co. 


Sole Agents 
Box 454 Phone 1144 
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Hawaiian Board Publicity 
uncheon 


; win : 


Many of Honolulu’s foremost business men may be recognized in this group. In the 
rear are seen the charts which exploited various phases of the Board’s work. 
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Waterhouse 
Trust Co., Ltd. 
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Real Estate 


Stocks and 
B Ound.5 


‘Pire Life. Bond 


and 
Auto /nsurance 


2, 
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SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO ESTATES, 
INVESTMENTS AND 
SECURITIES OF 
ALL KINDS 


Safe Deposit Boxes 


Fort and Mer- 


c h ant Streets 
Honolulu 


i \ 
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Guardian Trust Company, 


LIMITED 


Aims to faithfully serve the interests of its clients. 
ministrator, Guardian or Agent for Estates or Individuals. 


Acts as Trustee, Executor, Ad- 
Conducts Stock and Bond, 


Investment, Real Estate and. Insurance Departments. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS ARE 


W. O. Smith - - - - - President 
A. F. Judd - - First Vice-President 
W. F. Dillingham, Second Vice-President 
A. F. Afong - - - - - Secretary 


W. W. Chamberlain - - - Treasurer 
J. Waterhouse - - - - - Director 
W. J. Forbes - - - - - Director 
S. A. Baldwin - - - - - Director 


Offices: Stangenwald Building, Honolulu. 


beoowoe 


HL. KERR 


ARCHIGECH, 


: 
: 
spon 


312-314 McCandless Bldg. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LID. 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 


rine Insurance Co., Ltd; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co.; London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 

Canadian-Australian Royal Mail Line, Chas. 
Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing Ves- 
sels, Hilo Agents American-Hawaiian S. S. 
Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pear] City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and ‘“Hawaii- 
an Chief’ Brands of Canned Pineapples. 

San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 


Cable address, “Draco.” 


The B. F. Dillingham Co., 


LIMITED. 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Dikpax.”’ 


Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B: C. 
P. O. Box 446. 
HONOLULU - 25 uss HAWAII 


ISHOP & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
Hstablished in 1858 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


Christmas Cards 


Christmas 
Stationery 


New: lines arriving. every few 


weeks 


———— 


F THEY NEVER WERE 
5 MORE ,ATTRACTIVE 


THAN THEY ARE 
THIS YEAR 
5 —- 


Come in and Select Youre 


_ Wall & Dougherty 


Opticians 


Jewelers 


OL. 
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| FPEEeERIEND 


Publisned monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H 


Subscriptiom price - - $1.00 per year 


Address business letters and make 
checks, etc., payable to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


Miss H. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mer. 


i 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chief 


Frank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor 


Orramel H. Gulick Theodore Richards 
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THE EBERSOLES. 


HE LATEST news from Mr. 

Ebersole locates him in Aus- 

tria in one of the prison camps, 

though we do not yet know 
which one. The splendid record of ser- 
vice made by the Y. M. C. A. of Ameri- 
ca in both Russia and the Central Em- 
pires paved the way for him wherever he 
went. We may think of him as the one 
most marked and helpful man in a com- 
munity of from ten to twenty thousand 
prisoners among whom he is organizing 
every sort of helpful agency, physical, men- 
tal and spiritual. He is having a wider 
ministry than ever he had dreamed of. His 
opportunities of winning men to vital 
Christian faith are almost limitless. No 
mainland pastorate has anything like the 
outreach plus the downreach into the 
springs of character that are his privilege. 
Central Union Church and Honolulu are 
honored in having contributed him to this 
important work. Any such opportunity 
carries with it special trials. In a sense, 
Mr. Ebersole shares the lot of the pris- 
oners, not in actual confinment but in be- 
ing shut ‘off from family and supporting 
friends. ' This trial has for its great com- 
pensation the experience of the sufficiency 


of Christ as none not of like nature can. 
There are without doubt not a few physi- 
cal hardships and there are the temptations 
inseparable from great tasks. It is here 
that his friends in Central Union Church 
can in a real measure share his privileges 


- by keeping in close touch with him spir- 


itually. He needs prayer support. Let- 
ters addressed to him in care of the Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. Committee in New 
York will prove great hearteners. Just 
at this critical juncture also when he 
learns of the change of residence of Mrs. 
Ebersole and their two sons to California 
for reasons of health, he will appreciate 
every message bearing tidings of the deep 
and widely shared sympathy of this com- 
munity with both him and them. ‘The 
seven years residence of the four Ebersoles 
in Honolulu has endeared them to a large 


circle. Each one of them has had a pe- 
culiar helpful influence and they are 
missed. ‘Tidings of them will be eagerly 


welcomed and in all their experiences they 
will be followed with loving solicitude. 


? 
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FINE PROGRESS. 


The Vice Commission has opened battle 
in dead earnest. Backed by the two daily 
newspapers it proposes no quarter to com- 
mercialized vice in Honolulu. It has served 


notice upon lIwilei that the days of 
that pest hole are ended. Its first 
legal procedure will be against land- 
lords who rent premises for purposes 


of prostitution. It proposes to carry the 
fight into all sections of the town where 
the evil is harbored. The main object 
will be to get the facts of the foul business 
to the notice of our reputable citizens and 
stir up the public opinion of the commun- 
ity. When the Legislature meets, . the 
sentiment in favor of the red light injunc- 
tion bill ought to be overwhelming enough 
to secure its passage. We trust the move- 
ment will issue also in the nomination and 
election of a sheriff and county attorney 
with backbone enough to enforce the law. 
The record of disregard for law in Hono- 
lulu is stéadily growing darker. We be- 
lieve, however, that the community is ripe 
for a change. It is the psychological mo- 
ment for a great civic movement. The agi- 
tation on behalf of a bond issue which 
shall enable our city to install needed im- 
provements points strongly in this direc- 
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tion. Let the civic spirit once become stir- 
red and it will not stop. short of a great 
moral uprising. 
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A BEAUTIFUL LIFE. | 


Susan Dorcas Heapy is a name that will 
be treasured through life by many quiet 
folk all over this Territory. Mrs. Heapy 
was splendidly endowed with a physical 
frame of strength and abounding vitality. 
She had a largeness of power and an over- 
flowing vigor which opened the way for the 
free entrance of her influence into every 
one she met. She was also.a woman of un- 
usual culture. Growing up in a home.de- 
voted to the cause of education, under a 
father whose life had: been given to .train- 
ing the young, she had the advantage not 
only of sound instruction. but. also of wide 
travel while still young. She disciplined 
herself to observe, acquired several foreign 
languages and throughout..life maintained 
a close acquaintance with the best. things 
the world over. It. was a. delight to con- 
verse with her, her knowledge. was so ac- 
curate and so inclusive.. Her scholarship 
was not technical but human, for it was 
the human touch that always appealed most 
deeply to her. Best of-all, she. had:a cul- 
tured spirit. One felt in her instinctively 
the presence and dominance of.a soul that 
had known the discipline of long and varied 
spiritual experience. All these elements 
combined to form a personality of rare 
beauty. And all that she was and had 
was lavishly given to others. She was ir- 
resistibly drawn to everyone because every 
fellow human being was a child of. the 
Great Father and therefore her brother, 
her sister. Her dominating characteristic 
was love for others, prompting her to serve 
them. She was beautifully unselfish. — It 
was natural to her to give herself gen- 
erously to children, to unmanageable 
girls, to anyone of any race or any social 
status, and all in the simplest, most friendly 
way possible. One could not but feel in 
her the touch of the Master. In the best 
sense she was a woman of the world, a 
type of the golden age dawning in this 
world. . Because she loved much, she was 
much beloved and many a life is richer for 
her strengthening friendship. Such a char- 
acter lives on in the conviction of all who 
know her. If God lives, then this spirit 
which held so much of the Great Father, 
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can never die. Was not this what Jesus 
meant when he said, “Because I live ye 
shall live also”? 
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JAPANESE LANGUAGE IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Star-Bulletin recently printed a 
very thoughtful and interesting letter from 
Mr. B. T. Tsuji, a student in the College 
of Hawaii, urging the inclusion of the Jap- 
anese language in the curriculum of the 
public schools of the Territory. His ar- 
guments in general were sound, and the 
spirit of the article good. The fear of the 
influence of Buddhistic teachings in the 
Japanese private schools, predisposing the 
pupils to irreligion because of the Chris- 
tian trend in government schools, is hardly 
justified, because it is quite clear that the 
teaching of religion in schools maintained 
by Japanese to keep alive their language in 
their children is already meeting wide- 
spread condemnation among their support- 
ers. If it were not for the mistaken finan- 
cial aid given by plantation authorities to 
Buddhist institutions these would die a 
speedy and natural death in the Islands. As 
it is, the independent schools are steadily 
winning over those tied to Buddhist de- 
nominations and maintaining — religious 
propaganda. The contention that perma- 
nent residents of Japanese birth should re- 
tain allegiance to Japan can hardly be 
gainsaid, so long as America denies to peo- 
ple of this race the privilege of naturaliza- 
tion, for they must continue to be loyal to 
Dai Nippon or else each become that mel- 
ancholy nondescript, a man without a coun- 
try. The folly of our national policy in 
forcing any of its permanent inhabi- 
tants to remain alien becomes only too 
clear when such a plea as that of Mr. 
Tsuji is publicly advanced. Now as to his 
main thesis that the Japanese  lan- 
guage should be taught in our public 
schools thus ending the regime of pri- 
vately sustained institutions that  per- 
form this function, it may be said that 
there is a most excellent reason why Jap- 
anese ought not to be taught in America 
to any except a very small number of spec- 
ial students. ‘That reason is found in the 
wall of linguistic separation maintained by 


Japan in the retention of the Chinese char-° 


acter. With all its marvelous advance in 
the arts and sciences this nation not only 
still keeps intact the greatest hindrance to 
the wide understanding of its real spirit 
by foreigners, but also binds upon its young 
people a grevious and entirely needless bur- 
den in the utterly non-scientific ideograph. 
To learn to read and write Japanese should 
be a matter of a very few weeks at most 
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to the boys and girls of that country, where- 
as it occupies weary years extending 
throughout the entire educational period. 
The Roman character perfectly conveys all 
the sounds in the Japanese language and 
that with the use of fewer letters than in 
our Caucassian tongues. “The employment 
of this character would soon banish most 
of the jargon indistinguishable to unedu- 
cated people which arises from the multipli- 
cation of words with exactly the same sound 
but widely different meaning that consti- 
tutes one chief difficulty in learning mod- 
ern Japanese. “There is no question that 
if Japan had the courage to dispense with 
the Chinese character and substitute the 
Roman letter, thousands upon thousands 
of Americans would take up the study of 
the language and become familiar with 
many of the treasures in the wealth of lit- 
erature open to Japanese students. The 
Far East is non-understandable to the 
West, largely because its literature is in- 
terned. The heart of the people is thus 
as securely padlocked as the country was 
up to the day of Commodore Perry. That 
such a radical step as the abandonment ‘of 
the ideograph for the Roman letter would 
demand real courage is evident to anyone 
with only a cursory acquaintance with Jap- 
anese. The generation that would do such 
a heroic deed would suffer to the day of its 
death but it would be a vicarious sacrifice 
that would bless the entire world and most 
of all the nation that was capable of such 
self-abnegation. Until, however, some 
such supreme act shall attest the determin- 
ation of Japan to tear down its wall of 
cultural separation from the rest of the 
world, to argue in favor of introducing 
the study of Japanese into our public 
school system is talking against a tornado. 
The curriculum is too crowded as it is and 
any new claimant for entrance must get rid 
of all superfluous adipose tissue before it 
strives to squeeze its way in. 
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A NEW ROLE OF THE SCOUTS. 


The eleventh day of November will be 
a great day for Honolulu, for it will mark 
another step in the slow and toilsome fight 
against the White Plague. When first the 
forward moving people of this city began 
in earnest to push this battle, it seemed as 
though with our climate and with the en- 
thusiasm of the large company engaged in 
the enterprise statistics ought soon to show 
that in this Territory the White Plague 
is doomed. But now after years of faithful 
work, with two model sanatoria, one at Le- 
ahi and another on Maui, with Pa-Ola Day 
Camp, with an up-to-date nursing  ser- 
vice covering the city, and with a wide 


° 
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educational propaganda, we show a gain, 
to be sure, but no startling victory. For- 
tunately, this outcome discourages no one. 
It is recognized that the practical eradi- 
cation of this disease in a community like 
ours is bound to be a matter of many years. 
Meantime the latest proposition to put 
the whole force of the Boy Scouts behind 
the fight against the White Plague is one 
of the best moves yet made. Their func- 
tion is to be the sale of Red Cross Christ- 
mas seals, the proceeds of which are to 
be applied to the anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign. Their motto is “thorough” and few 
will elude their vigilance. They expect to 
cover the entire city in one day. In order 
to do their work well, they will engage in 
it intelligently. In other words, each boy 
will become an anti-tuberculosis fighter. 
He will learn how this enemy is to be 
met and floored. In New York and other 
cities where boys have been enlisted in a 
campaign for good order, lawfulness and 
cleanliness, they have done wonders. The 
explanation is that boys make ideal propa- 
gandists. ‘They tell other boys, they teach 
their elders and they popularize the reform 
which they advocate. Hence the enlist- 
ment of the Scouts in our warfare against 
the White Plague is a decidedly hopeful 
move. Let every Honolulan rally to the 
support of the cause by helping the boys to 
a larger sale of the Red Cross seals than 
Honolulu has ever yet known. 
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A DETENTION HOME AT LAST. 


The Legislature did its part and appro- 
priated $7000 for a detention home for 
juveniles but the Governor saw no way 
to utilize this amount and hung up 
the appropriation. Meantime the ques- 
tion of what to do with boys and girls 
under detention through lack of homes, 
whether under arrest or awaiting trial, or 
pending transportation to the Industrial 
School grew more and more urgent. Final- 
ly the city fathers of Honolulu took the 
bull by the horns and appropriated $2500 
for the maintenance of a Detention Home 
for boys for the first year. Inasmuch as 
the laws of the Territory provide that in- 
stitutions of this nature must be under the 
direction of the Board of Industrial Schools, 
the latter immediately set to work and se- 
cured the old Hart place at 1485 Nuuanu 
Street, which had been used for years as 
the headquarters of the Japanese Home 
for children until this institution recently 
moved into its new building. This house 
the Board: nicely fitted up and installed 
Mr. Joseph Leal, the new probation offi- 
cer, and Mrs. Leal in charge. Here boys 
awaiting trial or homes to which the Court 
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desires to assign them or removal to the 
Waialae School will be cared for. ‘The 
Home is already running and bodes much 
for the future of our city. Of course, 
this is but a temporary expedient, it is 
only for boys, while girls, who should 
equally with boys have the advantages of a 
like Home, must still be sent to the In- 
dustrial School, which for many of them 
is an injustice and an injury. Mr. and 
Mrs. Leal also are decidedly experimental, 
but any move’in the right direction is an 
advance. ‘There is in some quarters criti- 
cism of the appointment of Mr. Leal as 
probation officer after his checkered career. 
It is certainly a dangerous venture to 
choose a man of such limited experience in 
boy culture for the kind of juvenile over- 
sight required in Honolulu. But Judge 
Whitney has had so much to do with these 
boys and has their interests so fully at 
heart that his favorable judgment com- 
mands the respect of thoughtful citizens. 
We therefore hope much from this new 
instrument for helping our boys, and con- 
gratulate both the Supervisors and the 
Board of Industrial Schools upon having 
established a bona fide detention home. 
ID Sy 
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Wailuku Union Church 


Celebrates 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of Wailuku Union church was a recent 
event of interest throughout the Islands. 

The first of a series of services in honor 
of this occasion was held on Sunday after- 
noon, October 8, with an organ recital by 
Miss Mary E. Hoffman, preceding. 

In an appropriate sermon the minister, 
Rey. Rowland B. Dodge, spoke upon “The 
Inheritance of Faith.” Many tender mem- 
ories were awakened by the words that 
dealt with the history of the organization, 
which is the oldest union church on 
Maui. Mrs. George N. Weight, Jr., 
was installed the new deaconess of the 
church, and nine new members from 
among the young people of Wailuku were 
received into the church. At the close of 
the preaching service the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated. 

On Sunday evening Rev. Henry P. Judd 
spoke in a strong and interesting manner 
upon the work of the Hawaiian Board, 
from which body he brought greetings. The 
next speaker was Ensign Puck of the Sal- 
vation Army, who told about the organi- 
zation he represented and expressed his 
own hearty aloha for the Wailuku Union 
Church and its members. 


Rev. J. Charles Villiers brought hearty 
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greetings from the Church of the Good 
Shepherd. He spoke of interesting histori- 


cal events in missionary days in Wailuku 


and on the Islands, and of the hearty and 
cordial relations that exist in the Christian 
work on Maui. Rey. Frank S. Scudder 
spoke most tenderly of the work of the 
Wailuku Church. 

On Monday morning and afternoon a 
meeting of the ministers of central and 
west Maui was held. Miss Gertrude B. 
Judd read a paper upon “What do men 
live by.” Rev. E. E. Pleasant gave a pas- 
sage in exegesis from Galatians, while two 
visitors from Honolulu, Rev. Frank S. 
Scudder and Rev. Henry P. Judd, spoke 
upon “Church Music” and “Preaching.” 
An excellent sermon was delivered by Rev. 
J. Fukuda of Paia upon “Love, the great- 
est thing in the world.” ‘This was trans- 
lated into English and then into Hawaiian. 

On Monday night an interesting ser- 
vice was held at the Union Church to 
which other nationalities besides English- 
speaking people were invited. By vote of 
the standing committee and the church the 
hospitality of the organization was extended 
to Filipinos, who had expressed a desire to 
become Christians. Thirty-six were: bap- 
tized by Rev. Henry P. Judd. It was 
clearly stated by the minister of the church 
that this baptismal service in no way made 
those who received the rite members of the 
church, but that they were on probation un- 
til such time as a Filipino church could be 
organized on Maui, when they would then 
be taken in as charter members of the new 
organization. 

On ‘Tuesday evening the final service 
was held in the Town Hall. It was in 
the nature of an anniversary and roll call 
with a delightful social following. Letters 
of congratulation were read by the clerk, 
Judge W. A. McKay, from other churches 
and individuals who had been invited to at- 
tend. The minutes of the first council 
which organized the church were read by 
Mr. Dodge. At the roll call those present 
responded in many instances with a few re- 
marks, readings on religious subjects from 
religious writers, or by a passage of Scrip- 
ture. Under a committee consisting of 
W. Leslie West, Mrs. O. J. Whitehead 
and Mrs. Geo. N. Weight, Jr., delicious 
refreshments were served and the anniver- 
sary meeting made a great success. “The 
chairman of the finance committee and 
treasurer of the church, Mr. West, an- 
nounced that there were several more do- 
nations to the church debt expected in the 
next few days. With these and the gener- 
ous aid of friends of the church the re- 
maining debt of $2,500 on the church 
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building would be cleared. This announce- 
ment was received with great enthusiasm by 
the audience. 

The service closed with the singing of 
“Blest Be the Tie That Binds,’ and the 
Mizpah benediction. 
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Changing Time 

The idea of changing time, or of ad- 
vancing time as it is generally known, has 
reached, very largely, around the world. 
Word comes that time, throughout Chile, 
will be changed to the true meridian, 
which means an advance of approximately 
16 minutes. The various concessions in 
Shanghai, China, are also talking of ad- 
vancing their clocks to permit of enjoying 
more daylight out of working hours. Chi- 
Cleveland 
has brought it about and now New York, 


cago is advocating an advance. 


through the Merchants’ Association, is to 
ask the National Chamber of Commerce to 
submit to its members a referendum on the 
question of “saving daylight” by setting the 
clock forward one hour during the sum- 
mer months from June Ist to September 
30th, in every locality in the United States. 

The question has been discussed, in its 
this 
Chamber, but nothing definite has been de- 
cided. 


be called upon to express an opinion on 


application to Honolulu, through 


Sooner or later our members may 


the suggested referendum from the Nation- 
al Chamber and it behooves us, therefore, 
to again think about an advance of the 
Honolulu clocks and be ready to voice our 
sentiments when the referendum arrives.— 
Honolulu, Official Chamber of 


Commerce. 


Organ 
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Kohala Girls’ School 
The Board of Managers wish to ac- 
knowledge a check for $5000 towards the 
new building from one who has been away 
Per- 


haps there are others who have been ap- 


for the summer and just returned. 


proached, but have delayed giving by reason 
of absence. A few more gifts like the 
above would set the hammers to ringing 
on the new building. ‘Total contributions 
are now $25,000 (part for endowment). 
The school needs $50,000 for building and 


endowment. 
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LHESPUBEIGI TY" UN GCHEON 


HAT the Hawaiian Board has entered upon a new 

era in its development is apparent not only to its mem- 

bers and friends but also to others who are observers 
of the current of affairs. The splendid new Mission Mem- 
orial is a tangible expression of the new spirit permeating the 
Board. The re-organization of the staff workers and a fully 
developed plan of field secretaries is also along this line of 
new things that are planned to meet the new era in Christian 
work in Hawaii. The evangelistic meetings already held 
by a quartet of the Board field secretaries on Hawaii and 
on Kauai are further evidences of the awakening of the 
‘Board to the infinite possibilities in the large region of Chris- 
tian service throughout the Territory. The recent Publicity 
Luncheon held in the Auditorium on Thursday, October 
5, was a sure indication that the progressive and modern 
spirit is prevalent in the Board. ‘The idea originated in the 
minds of several of the members of the Secretarial Council 
and it was the Council that planned and carried out the 
scheme, with the able assistance of several of the ladies con- 
nected with the families of the secretaries. “The lunch was 
provided by the Y. W. C. A., and was served by the stu- 
dents of the Board Bible School under the supervision of 
the ladies of the Council. At the speakers’ table sat Messrs. 
F. J. Lowrey, president of the Board, who introduced the 
speakers, Dr. Scudder, Hon. R. Moroi, Japanese Consul, 
P. C. Jones, former president of the Board, F. S. Scudder, 
N. C. Schenck, J. P. Erdman, A. Akana, Theo. Richards 


boys and girls. 


Hawaii Needs the Gospel 
Address delivered by the Rev. 


The Hawaiian Board is an 
enterprise of great magnitude. 


and H. P. Judd. At the other tables were almost ninety 
representative business and professional men, in many walks 
of life, indicating how widely known the work of the Board 
is becoming in the metropolis of the Islands. Splendid atten- 
tion was paid to the explanation of some of the charts that 
had been prepared under the direction of Rev. N. C. 
Schenck. Messrs. F. S. Scudder and H. P. Judd pointed 
out the salient features of two of these charts, one of which 
showed the growth in church membership during the past 
ten years, and the other depicted the aim of the Board and 
the means to be used in hitting the target. There were three 
addresses, by Messrs. A. Akana, N. C. Schenck and J. P. 
Erdman. ‘These are printed on other pages of this issue 
and will show the clear and strong way in which the work 
of the Board was portrayed and the needs of the Board for 
enlarged resources set forth if the Board is to enter the doors 
of opportunity that lie open before it on every hand. 


Many of those present at the lunch had never before 
entered the building, and several expressions of appreciation 
of the beauty and utility of the Mission Memorial were 
heard. It was the first time that an enterprise of this char- 
acter had been undertaken, and those responsible for the 
affair are of the opinion that it was a great success and that 
it will result in a more intelligent attitude towards the Board 
and an awakening in the community to the part that the 
Board must take in the evangelization of Hawaii.H. P. J. 
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into vital relationship with Christ. 


best citizen is the Christian citizen. 


J. P. Erdman, at the Publicity Luncheon. 


66 ENTLEMEN: We are here to- 

day to catch a birdseye view of the 
biggest agency of vital Christianity in the 
Territory. We have some large churches 
which touch a few hundreds; there are 
other useful organizations, such as the Y. 
M. C. A., Palama Settlement, the Associ- 
ated Charities, that touch a few hundreds 
more; but the Hawaiian Board in its many 
ramifications reaches thousands—thousands 
not of one nationality, but of every nation- 
ality in our Islands. 


‘We have union churches for the Anglo- 
Saxon population, Hawaiian churches of 
course for the Hawaiians, Japanese for 
the Japanese, Chinese churches for the 
Chinese, Filipino churches for the Filipi- 
nos, Portuguese churches for the Portu- 
guese, Spanish missions for the Spanish- 
speaking peoples; social settlements in vari- 
our parts of the land and large educational 
institutions in which are hundreds of our 


“Now here is the proposition with which 
we come to you today. “The hope of Ha- 
waii is the Christian religion; the hope of 
religion is the Christian church; the Ha- 
waiian Board aims to develop the life and 
efficiency of Christian churches. Whatever 
mistakes the church may have made in the 
past, it is still true that the church is the 
institution which holds the highest ideals 
before men, the place where men can get 
power to realize these ideals. 

“We have our Iwilei problem in Hono- 
lulu and similar problems in many parts of 
the Territory; we have our monthly record 
of booze and crime. Why? Because too 
few persons are real Christians; because 
we ourselves are not sufficiently loyal to the 
ideals Christ has given us. It will not be 
adequate simply to have the Anglo-Saxon 
element Christian. 

“Tf we are to cleanse our land we must 
raise the moral tone, raise the standard of 
character among Hawaiians, Japanese, Chi- 
nese and Filipinos as well. There is no 
way to do this but to bring these peoples 


business of the Hawaiian Board is to make 
Christians, not in name only but real honor- 
bright Christians. 

“All clubs, civic conventions, and so forth, 
are useful activities of the community, but 
after all they can accomplish little unless 
there is staunch Christian character in a 
multitude of individuals in the community. 
I speak of this to show the tremendous im- 
portance of the work the Hawaiian Board 
is doing. It is foundation work upon which 
every other valuable structure is built. It 
is as wide as the Territory and as deep as 
the souls of men. 

“This work has been going on for de- 
cades and today is better equipped with live 
men and efficient machinery than ever be- 
The work still to be done is stupen- 
We need the interest and active co- 


operation of every.man who desires to see 


fore. 


dous. 


this land strong and righteous.” 
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Prepared for Our ames 


Address delivered by the Rev. 

N. C. Schenck, at the Publicity Luncheon. 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 
S° far as I have been able to find out 

during my sojourn in this beautiful 
land this is the first occasion of its kind 
given by the Hawaiian Board and I pre- 
sume that it is along the line of the saying 
of one of our American philosophers who 
said, “If you would enjoy the taste of pie, 
live mostly on bread.” I hope that you 
who have gathered here have had enough 
of the bread of life to be ready for the pie 
course. We are here to call attention to 
the fact, than “Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” At this point the philosopher’s 
word ceases and the word of the Bible gives 
a more complete meaning to the idea when 
it says that ‘““Men shall live by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
It may be that this is a rare occasion, but 
we hope that it will not be so rare in the 
future. We have nd apology to offer 
when we ask a group of responsible busi- 
nessmen of Honolulu to come to consider 
some definite work of the Kingdom of 
God. 

This age has not come to the place where 
the men of today have forgotten their 
father’s God. The world warfare has 
called men to see the failure of material- 
ism, rationalism, and agnosticism to bring 
about the proper relationship between man 
and man. “Throughout our own country 
a growing enthusiasm for definite conse- 
cration to Christian service seems to be 
evident. In the city of Philadelphia alone 


140,000 men have organized themselves. 


into a religious organization called, “The 
Stone Men,” with the definite purpose to 
know more about, and do more for, the 
religion of Jesus Christ. 

It is with great enthusiasm, therefore, 
that we have met today in this building 
erected as a tribute to our forefathers, in 
response to a definite call of an organiza- 
tion consecrated to religious service. “This 
building itself is a tribute to your own 
belief in the value of spiritual service, for 
it is not a monument of solid granite but 
a practical equipment for future service. 

It is said that “Opportunity never 
knocks at the door of the unprepared” and 
in presenting to you some of the facts 
which are before you today on the charts 
and the addresses which you see and hear, 
the Hawaiian Board wants to be recog- 
nized as knowing the truth of this state- 
ment. 

The only apology which we have a 
right to offer will come if we fail to make 
the opportunities ahead of us and around 
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Facts of Board’s Work 
Brought Out in Pub- 
licity Luncheon 


One hundred ten churches have over 


9,000 members. 


Hawanan church membership shows 
one in eight of population. 

Chinese church membership shows one 
in forty of population. 

Filipino church membership shows one 
in fifty-seven of population. 

Union church membership shows one 
in thirteen of population. 


Japanese churches show one in fifty- 


five of population. 


Portuguese churches show one in 


eighty-seven of population. 


The Board is encouraging systematic 
giving. [he average contribution per 
member outside of Central Union 
Church is now 28c per member— 
about one-half of | cent per week. 

The Board maintains four Christian 
newspapers in as many languages. 

The Hawaiian Board Bible school is 
for the preparation of young men of 
various nationalities for the ministry. 

The Hawaiian Board Book Rooms is 
a supply center for Sunday schools 
and churches. 

Five field secretaries are in close touch 
with the Christian work throughout 
the Territory. 

Another field secretary is needed. 

The Board maintains educational in- 
stitutions and social settlements. 
The Board has recently been housed 
in the Mission Memorial Building, 
on old mission ground, Waikiki of 

Kawaiahao Church. 

15,220 Filipinos are in the Territory. 
The Board seeks to develop this new 
field. 

The Board raises a budget of over 
$60,000 annually. 

Because of imperative demands, $10,- 
000 more are needed for next year. 
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us look big enough, and in this I believe 
we honor the minds of trained business- 
men. ‘They are not trained to see trifles 
but to see| big things and far-reaching 
things. I have never seen them balk be- 
fore a proposition that is big enough for 
their eyes to look at. And gentlemen this 
is your business. We are your agents. 
When we cease to regard ourselves in this 
capacity we cease to be efficient; and when 
you refuse to accept your part of the trust, 
the progress of the work is lessened. 

We wish to impress upon your minds 
today three things which enter into our 
reasons for calling you here to break bread 
with us. In the first place, the Hawaiian 
Board aims to have something to contribute 
to the mixture of mankind which is being 
perfected here. We hear frequent refer- 
ences about our islands constituting the 
“melting pot” of the nations and we are 
sometimes referred to as the great experi- 
ment among the races. Successful as this 
experiment seems to be, it is an axiom of 
our life here, that in order to make the 
mixture perfect you must have something 
to mix. If I rightly understand the history 
of this movement so far I think the up- 
lifting influence of our forefathers has 
made possible the broad foundation upon 
which we live so peacefully today. The 
Hawaiian Board wants to be a good mixer 
but the Hawaiian Board wants to have 
something to contribute in this mixing 
process which will make the whole mixture 
of more value. I cannot see how the pro- 
cess of mixing the races together with no 
effort toward cleansing and purifying and 
exalting the standards of each and of all 
will accomplish any constructive good. In 
fact I think I may safely say that to aim 
at being a good mixer and to have no up- 
lifting influence is as narrow and _ short- 
sighted a policy as that of the ascetic ceno- 
bite in the rock hewn fastness of the Alps. 
The Hawaiian Board, therefore, seeks to 
do its work on a definite constructed basis. 
It does not wish to neglect the spiritual 
values of life. It seeks to put them first. 


Secondly, the Board has the best oppor- 
tunity of any organization in the islands 
to meet the needs of the people. Its work 
is centralized, its equipment is good, it is 
self-supported and directed, and it has a 
noble heritage. The call of the present 
and the impelling power of the past com- 
bine to demand that we go forward. 

In the third place, the Hawaiian Board 
is entering upon a new era of its oppor- 
tunity. Some people say that its work is 
finished. It is true that the days of the 
early missionaries are over but we need in 
this generation and in the days to come, 
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This chart ts self-explanatory. Emphasis 
of the fact is made on the preceding page. 
more missionaries but of the same Godlike 
type, who will accept the obligation which 
the 231,000 people of these islands con- 
stitute for spiritual things. When you re- 
alize that after all these years the member- 
ship in the Hawaiian churches is one out 
of eight Hawaiians, of the Union church 
one out of 13, Chinese one out of 40, Jap- 
anese one out of 55; Filipino one out of 57, 
and the Portuguese one out of 87 you can 
realize that so far as these figures speak 
truly, we have just begun upon our task. 

This is a transition time, I am told, in 
this territory in many ways and I believe 
thoroughly that it is a transition time in 
the work of the Hawaiian Board. We ask 


for your patience lest perchance it take a 
little longer than you seem to think it ought 
to take for us to get adjusted to the new 
order of things, but we accept the con- 
fidence which you have placed in us by 
your presence here today and we ask that 
you will accept from the Hawaiian Board 
the promise that so far as those who are 
connected with its activities are concerned, 
they will endeavor to put the best and most 
business-like matters to effect in carrying 
out its work; and we believe that as a re- 
sult of our closer relationship, our greater 
co-operation, and our mutual confidence, 
the Hawaiian Board will contribute in the 


a noble part in 


future as it has in the past 


the development and progress of Hawaii. 
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The Young People of Hawau 


Address delivered by the Rev. 
A. Akana, at the Publicity Luncheon. 


a B portant developments in the activities 
of the Hawaiian Board the 
creation of a department the object of which 
is to promote, and to care for, the spiritual 
welfare of the young people of Hawaii nei. 
This includes the young people of all the 
different nationalities in these islands. ‘he 
importance, or the significance of this for- 
ward step, may be fully realized when we 
consider that future civilization, as well 
as the future religious life of these islands 
depends to a great extent, upon the kind of 
young men and women we make today,— 
that the character of our future civilization 
in: Hawaii is going to be determined by 
the nature of the interests of our young 
people of today. [he time is ripe when 
special lines of vigorous, religious work 
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This was one of the most effective charts 
shown at the luncheon. 


should be inaugurated to harness our new 
forces, and to subject them to the con- 
trolling power of the Almighty. 

“To neglect to do this, or to continue 
to do as we have done heretofore, is to 
neglect our opportunity to share in the 
shaping of the future destiny of our be- 
loved islands. ‘To neglect to do this would 
be to cast aside the special privilege that 


God has given to us of establishing more 
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The committees of the Board are repre- 


sented by the points of the star. The 
radiating lines show the islands reached. 


firmly than ever before, the basis of the 
brotherhood of man. 


“In order to appreciate the tasks and 
the needs of the new department, let -us 
know the problems of the young people of 
Hawaii. But, time would not permit me 
to enumerate all of them, therefore I shall 
mention only a few of the most important 
ones for this occasion: 

“1. The language problem. 


“The language and the ciy- 
ilization and system of education which ac- 
companied it are great things to have, but 
oh, the problems which they create in the 
midst of non-English speaking peoples! 
Perhaps, no where else in the world is this 
fact so noticeable as in the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands. Among the many interests which 
have been affected by the changes caused 
by these three forces, is the religious work 
of the Territory. Dividing lines have ap- 
peared between the adults who do not 
know how to use the English language, 
and who do not fully appreciate the ad- 
vantages of the present civilization, and of 
the new system of education, and the young 
people who are brought up in our schools 
and who use, more or less, the English 
language. “These dividing lines have also 
appeared between the adults who use the 
English language and those who do not. 
Consequently, conflicts have arisen, and dif- 
ferences of opinion have appeared, many of 
which have seriously disturbed the religious 
interests of many new converts, both ol ° 


English 
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and young. ‘Thus, we find many who are 
following the spirit and the custom of 
the past, while others are moving accord- 
ing to the spirit and ideals of today. Per- 
haps, there is no better place where this 
fact can be clearly seen than in the Hawaii- 
an churches of today. The old Hawaiians 
would move one way while the younger 
generation would move in another. ‘The 
English speaking Hawaiian would follow 
modern ideals of life and work while the 
others linger in the past. 

“And so we find, that, as years come 
and’ go, the gap between these divisions 
appears to be growing wider and wider, 
and every indication points to the fact 
that unless the adults and the leaders. of 
religion in Hawaii would make more ade- 
quate provision for the welfare of the 
young people of today, this gap will widen 
into serious disadvantages to the future 
life and activities of the churches in Hono- 
lulu. 

“2. The elimination of the Christian 
teachings in our public schools. 

“The public schools, including high 
schools are some of the most powerful 
centers for the work of remoulding and of 
shaping the character and destiny of our 
young people. Yet the highest ideals of 
life as embodied in Christ are hardly taught 
in these institutions... Five days in the 
week are spent by the young people in the 
work of these institutions, while a very 
small fraction of that week is given over 
to the character-building work of our 
churches. Thus, we see how the intel- 
lectual preparation of our young people 
runs way ahead of their spiritual and moral 
preparation; and, it is no wonder that 
there are very few, comparatively, of the 
young people of our islands who are inter- 
ested in spiritual matters. Out of the 
total of about 32,000 young people in our 
Territory, hardly 50 per cent of this num- 
ber is reached by us. “This, indeed, is a 
very small proportion, and the call for an 
immediate increase in the roll of young 
Christians is certainly very imperative. 

“3. The open Sunday. 

“Some of the unrestricted life of 
pleasure, has invaded the sanctity and the 
holiness of the day set aside for the wor- 
ship of God. All forms of amusements 
have full sway every Sunday. “The Sun- 
days in Hawaii, are now marked out, not 
by the ringing of the bells of God’s tem- 
ples, but by the blasts of automobiles, by 
the music and the shouts of joy riders and 
other amusement seekers, and by the drills 
of the National Guard in its preparation 
to resist foreign invasion. 

“4. --Social relationship. 
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“The increase of prosperity in our land 
has brought into our midst certain social 
differences which affect our religious work. 
The political differences of many national- 
ities in these islands have also affected 
our religious work. The increase in the 
cost of living has created a very difficult 
situation and the sharp competition which 
is raging in Hawaii has brought about a 
condition of life which is not very favor- 
able for the spiritual development of the 
young people. “Thus we find the question 
of ‘bread and butter’ to be foremost in 
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the daily discussions of our educated young 
men and women. Religion occupies a very 
small -place in the hearts and minds of 
most. of them. ‘How to get money’ is their 
paramount issue, and ‘get money’ is their 
daily slogan. 

“And so we see that it is in the midst 
of these mighty forces that the young lives 
of today are existing; and it is in the midst 
of these powerful influences that we are 
to carry the gospel of Jesus Christ to the 
young people of Hawaii. 

“How are we going to accomplish this 
great and very necessary undertaking? 

“The. answer to this question will be 
our future task: 

“1. ‘Through the Sunday school which 
is the teaching force of the ‘church, and 
which is harnessing the people of all colors, 
of all ages and of all the different walks 
of life for the church of Jesus Christ. It 
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is teaching them the word of God as well 
as making them the intellectual powers 
of the church. It is establishing whole- 
some religious habits in the lives of young 
people, and it is endeavoring to get them 
away from the influences such as have 
been referred to. 

“2. Through the Christian Endeavor 
Society which is the practical working force 
of the church among the young people. 
This department of work is making prac- 
tical application of Sunday school teach- 
ings, and it is preparing the young under 
its care and leadership to become efficient 
church workers. “Together with the church 
and Sunday school, it is endeavoring to 
counteract the unwholesome influences of 
our present day. Head, heart and hands 
niust go together in the fight against evil, 
and this is the principle which the C. E. 
is endeavoring to carry out fully. 

“Because the C. E. is the newest phase 
of the Board’s activity, I shall emphasize 
the work of this department. 

“Already there are about 3000 members 
in our C, E. organization. ‘This number 
is steadily increasing. “Through the new 
system of the C. E., the young people will 
be given adequate preparation, and the 
working efficiency of our churches will be 
increased. Through the C. E. training 
which is now given in the post-graduate 
department of the Honolulu Bible Train- 
ing School, the future C. E. leaders will 
be adequately equipped for field work. 
Through lectures. at the Association meet- 
ings and through the printed columns of 
our circulars, our workers in the field will 
be constantly helped. But, all of these 
plans and. preparations are hardly ade- 
quate to meet the demands of the work: 
today. We are still behind in our equip- 
ment. ‘There is need of pay field workers 
and trainers, one for each nationality. 

“At the present, we are depending on 
the good will of our faithful workers who 
have but very little time to give to the 
work. ‘There is need of raising the stand- 
ard of C. E. training among our young 
people and there is need of getting help to 
our very poor C. E. societies in the differ- 
ent parts of the Territory. 

“Gentlemen, this kind of business 
cannot continue if our endeavors for the 
spiritual welfare of the young people of 
Hawaii is going to bear fruit worthy of 
God’s approval. The Hawaiian depart- 
ment of the C. E. has felt these needs very 
keenly, and for this reason, it has gone 
ahead to raise a sustaining fund to help 
develop the work of that department. We, 
of the Board, should follow suite. The 
central office of the young people’s work is 
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hardly adequate to meet the pressing needs 
of the field today and I have all I can do 
to keep pace with the constant and numer- 
ous calls from the different quarters of Ha- 
waii nei. In connection with our C, E. 
work, the introduction of English-speak- 
ing services for the young people in the 
different churches in these islands is im- 
perative at this moment, and proper pre- 
parations for carrying this work out cost 
money. So it is with the work of trans- 
lating materials for use by the different 
nationalities in our field. 

“Gentlemen: Hawaii is specially desig- 
nated by the Almighty to be the chief cen- 
ter in the Pacific for bringing the nations 
of the world together. This task is for 
you and for me to accomplish. And, if 
we are going to do something, we must 
begin with young people. ‘Therefore, the 
young people’s department of the Hawaii- 
an Board offers to you all an opportunity 
to share in this great and most important 
undertaking for the church of Jesus 
Christ in Hawaii.” 
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Field Secretaries Visit Kauai 

A new feature of the work of the Ha- 
waiian Board is the organization of a 
quartet of the field secretaries for the hold- 
ing of evangelistic meetings on the various 
islands. The first venture in this line of 
effort was on the Island of Hawaii immedi- 
ately after the Annual Meeting, at which 
time Messrs. Richards, Erdman, Schenck 
and Judd, assisted by Messrs. Lydgate, An- 
derson and others made a tour in the Hilo, 
Hamakua and South Kohala districts and 
preached the gospel in churches, halls and 
camps and awakened interest in Christian 
work, as well as led lives to the Master of 
us all. 

The field secretaries have recently con- 
ducted a second series of such meetings. 
The Island of Kauai was visited by Messrs. 
Erdman, Scudder, Akana and Judd at the 
time of the semi-annual meeting of the 
Kauai Evangelical Association in Lihue 
from October 18 to 20. These four field 
secretaries took part in the work of the As- 
sociation, giving addresses and engaging in 
the discussion of subjects of importance and 
vital to the life of the churches on Kauai, 
such as Sunday work and recreation, min- 
isterial education, temperance, the supply 
of pastors. Mr. Akana spoke on “The Re- 
sponsibility of the Few,’ Mr. Erdman’s 
subject was “The Significance of Prayer” 
and Mr. Judd spoke on “The Significance 
of the Righteous Life.” Rev. J. M. Lyd- 
gate, pastor of the Lihue church, had as 
his subject “The Need of a Spiritual 
Awakening in the Churches.” While in 
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From the South Seas 


HAT say you, silent soul of mine? 


W 


o~ OD 


Do we slip to the great beyond from here, 
Asa ship that sails to the Southwest clear? 


Unwittingly do we cross the line, 

Nor heaven nor earth gives ere a sign 

Of. the new, the untried hemisphere? 

And when, thru the sunset’s golden bars, 

We sleep ‘neath the glory of new stars, 

Shall we wake from the rest of the West so dear 
Where the orientation of life begins? 

Shall the loss of our western day seem least, 
When we greet the dawn of the perfect East? 
Shall we leap to the life that wins, that wins? 
Answer me soul if thou canst divine! 


Mary Dillingham Frear. 


Lihue Messrs. Erdman and Scudder held 
services with the Japanese church people 
and Mr. Judd preached in the Filipino 
church. “The Association was one of the 
best held in the history of Kauai and the 
pastors and delegates went to their homes 
filled with a new determination to make 
their lives count more for Christ and His 
Kingdom. 


On the afternoon of Friday, October 20, 
Messrs. Erdman, Akana, Scudder and 
Judd went over to Hanalei, and began their 
campaign the following morning by calling 
on the people of Waioli and vicinity. As 
a result of these personal invitations to at- 
tend the meeting that evening, a larger 
number were present in the Wilcox Me- 
morial church at Waioli, at which time Mr: 
Lo Dart Tong, the Board’s evangelist 
among the Chinese, spoke to the Chinese. 
Mr. Scudder spoke to the Japanese and Mr. 
Erdman addressed the Hawaiians. It was 
a most interesting service showing the good 
spirit of Christian fellowship pervading 
that community. In the afternoon the 
quartet had visited Wainiha and held a 
meeting in the warehouse. ‘The people of 
Haena and Wainiha gathered together in 
that quaint structure and listened to the 
quartet as they sang their songs and to the 
addresses by Messrs Judd and Scudder. 
Under the leadership of Mr. Akana, sevy- 
eral of the Brown-Curry songs were sung 


in a spirited manner. At all the services 
on Kauai these songs were sung, and Mr. 
Akana proved himself well qualified in se- 
curing a large volume of song from the 
congregations all over Kauai. 

Sunday morning the Sunday school was 
visited by the secretaries, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Scudder, who held a meeting 
for the Japanese in the Chinese school- 
house. At the morning worship Mr. Judd 
preached. In the afternoon the people of 
Koolau church gathered in the Kilauea 
church building and an enthusiastic service 
was held, at which time Mr. Scudder gave 
the address. In the evening the quartet 
met with the Kapaa church people and Mr. 
Erdman preached the sermon. At that 
service several persons were present from 
Lihue, Koolau and Kilauea. 

Monday morning the quartet motored 
over to Waimea, holding a conference in 
the Hawaiian church with Rev. J. A. 
Akina and several of the members of the 
church, inquiring into the status of re- 
ligious work in Waimea and bringing out 
several interesting facts. In the evening 
a well-attended meeting was held, Mr. 
Judd being the speaker. The next morn- 
ing a sunrise prayer-meeting was held, the 
leader being Mr. Akana. A couple had 
come all the way from Nohili, near the 
“Barking Sands,” not only to the meetings 
of the day before but also to the early 
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morning meeting, thus showing great in- 
terest in the work of the church. Later 
on Tuesday morning the party journeyed 
from Waimea to Hanapepe and held a 
service in the Hawaiian church, Messrs. 
Scudder and Erdman being the speakers. 
It was the last service held during the tour 
and the audience though small was appreci- 
ative. It may be of interest to note that the 
quartet singers take the following parts: 
First tenor, Judd; second tenor, Akana; 
first bass, Scudder, and second bass, Erd- 
man. After this closing meeting, Rev. T. 
Oho, pastor of the Hanapepe Japanese 
church, entertained the party at lunch at 
the parsonage. Mr. Scudder left the others 
at Koloa to continue his work on Kauai 
for a week. Messrs. Erdman, Judd and 
Akana returned to Honolulu on_ the 
“Maui” on October 25th. The trip to 
Kauai was a successful one, and it is an 
encouraging sign to note that several of 
the church workers are urging a repetition 
of such a campaign next spring in con- 
nection with the next Association meet- 
ing which will be held in April, 1917, at 
Hanalei. “Two objects were sought for 
during the recent trip, first to arouse 
church members to the realization of the 
need of greater activity and more loyalty 
to Christ, and second, to invite those who 
had not as yet accepted Christ as their 
Savior to take Him as their Master and 
Friend through life. Although not as 
much was done along the latter line as 
was expected, it may be said that several 
luke-warm Christians were quickened to 
more enthusiasm and more faithful service 


to God and man. Ee Pere 


One of Dan Crawford’s 
Best 


En route Luanza Mission, 
Elizabethville. 
June 1, 1916. 
Dear FRIEND: 

This month’s surprise was the arrival 
of Mr. Hoste from the South and I was 
forced to retrace my steps to railhead and 
hear once again the steam hissing discon- 
tentedly in the guage of the big asthmatic 
engine. After having been 120 days away 
from Luanza the news of his coming up- 
set all my plans for a speedy return North, 
so here I am taking him round on a tour 
of our Stations. This means that prob- 
ably I cannot see my home at Luanza be- 
fore an absence of 200 days, but as Mr. 
Hoste has inspected missions all over the 
world his visit at this opportune time is 
as a blessing from God’s right Hand. His 
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Rev. and Mrs. Simon Ygloria, who have 
returned from the Philippines. Mr. 
Ygloria is a Board worker among 


the Filipino people 


first real surprise was “the long grass,” 
and he told me quite seriously that a well- 
known African missionary had _ sententi- 
ously assured him that no such long grass 
existed. So the first day he plunged into 
it, both tall and yellow, and many a re- 
bounding stalk punished him as severely as 
the snick of a cane. In daily defiance of 
all the laws of pathology you break through 
this great grass that licks your face with 
every forward stride; mark you, the very 
grass that has already licked the faces of 
a thousand infected negroes who have pre- 
ceded you, yes, here it is this self-same ter- 
ror kissing you like Judas with a kiss of 
betrayal. 

Our first point was 
kind Mr. and Mrs. Last waved us in 
with a warm welcome. Perched on the 
edge of the hill overhanging this great 
city you can only contemplate that vast 
sea of houses with a surging of the soul. 
And the thrill of the thing is that here 
where the Devil had his head department 
of Hell, yes, here it is that you find Christ’s 
flag flying. Mr. Last is the champion 
brick builder of all Africa, and Jesus 
Christ gets great glory out of every brick 
he lays square and true. His mud-bespat- 
tered face told the tale that he was just 
finishing the new dispensary for his brother- 
in-law, Dr. Julyan Hoyte. Proud am I 
to have such a faithful helper to whom I 
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can entrust the building of thirteen glorious 
Bible schools for God. Of course, viewed 
in the light of cold economic fact this means 
many hundreds of pounds lavished like ala- 
baster on the peerless person of Christ. 
But it is the bulwark of His Kingdom and 
we build all on His Word being taught in 
these schools. “This is both weapon offen- 
sive as well as weapon defensive, and while 
the big guns far away are booming out 
death we would proclaim that the Son of 
God came not to destroy men’s lives but 
to save them. We spent a great day out 
in the suburbs picking out likely spots for 
these buildings. Many a good wayside 
meeting we had where God seemed sub- 
limely to fit the how to the when. How 
different from the puerile professional sort 
of sermon when you have to say something 
and not because you have something to say. 
The poet Keats sighs for a “fairer word 
than fair and a brighter word than bright,” 
put in the glorious Gospel we have all the 
superlative speech of God. 

Picture our gathering to keep the Sup- 
per*°of our Lord with a group of Africans 
who can quote their N. T. with the clear, 
crisp touch that tells you how the truth 
holds them as much as they hold it. It 
was a “blood and bones” spot where the 
table was spread, I mean, an old African 
Golgotha, the scene of rivers of blood shed 
by the tyranny of man. Yes, there it was 
we commemorated that other and greater 
Golgotha the scene of rivers of blood shed 
by the tyranny of men, yes, there it was 
we commemorated that other and greater 
Golgotha and one of our number was a 
leper, a poor leper, yet she has the undying 
torch ablaze in her eyes! ‘To avoid con- 
tamination there was one little touch of 
realism, I mean, that beside the one com- 
mon cup of communion there was another 
tell-tale cup reserved for this stricken old 
woman. And as she drank out of her 
separate one as we out of our one-for-many 
cup there, then it was you saw how fitly 
symbolic it all was. For oh! yes, she with 
her loathsome leprosy had a cup to drink 
that we knew not off, a bitter draught to be 
drunk by her alone. ‘Drink ye all of it,” 
was said only of that cup of joy, whereas 
one of our group was called upon to drink 
the cup of the leper’s doom. But there 
came a glad gleam into her eye when we 
sounded out the call that it was only “till 
He come” and then farewell to both lep- 
rosy of soul and body! 

Further along at Sangatile I came across 
a surprise and unbelief once more hid its 
head. For here is a group of our old 
Luanza people who long ago had emi- 
grated South and were lost to ken. I 
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could only recall names that were but mem- 
ories, and with many a concerned pucker- 
ing of the forehead I had thought: hope- 
lessly of their pastorless fate. Cut off in 
the long grass, what human hope is there? 
Yet here comes a splendid surprise, for God 
has been with them, and straight as a little 
band of soldiers their leader lines up five 
new converts the result of their own effort 
when alone and yet not alone. Of course, 
the New Testament did it all, and one of 
the lads kept spelling it out to them in his 
best brilliant A. B. C. fashion. He was 
the best they had and is it not true that 
“among the blind the one-eyed man 1s 
king’? And are we going to leave them 
once again? No, for here it is my friend 
Mr. Last will build a school and follow 
up the work so surely begun by that God 
of whom John Bunyan said that “He is all 
eye and always eye.” 

I often think when we dart into a way- 
side town with our message then pass on, 
that a very suggestive thing happens every 
time we snapshot the people with our 
Kodaks in farewell. For watch the simi- 
larity of results between the sermon and 
the snapshot photographically. ‘The sensi- 
tive film of the photo hidden away in the 
dark is like the other sensitive surface of 
the soul hidden likewise in the dark un- 
known deeps of a man’s inner being. Yet 
you speak the word in the one case just as 
you snap your photo in the other, and then 
many a day passes before you even dream 
of developing. Yes, many a day may pass 
and many a message is imprinted on the 
soul only to be plunged into the blessed 
bath of regeneration to be developed into 
both a negative and a positive for God. 
Chemicals do it in the one case and the 
Holy Spirit of God does it in the other: 
the former deteriorates but The Loving 
Latter never. “The natives here say that 
“for a running deer you must take a run- 
ning shot,’ and very often the migratory 
state of the country makes your message 
mere wind-blown words. But the winds 
are the winds of God and has He not 
said that He maketh those very winds His 
messengers ? 

By the time you have done your daily 
dose of fifteen miles of forest you feel 
hungry and long to get your tooth into the 
dinner. But alas! the men are far behind 
staggering under their loads, so you lie 
prone on the grass in a manner drearily 
resigned to await the arrival of the absen- 
tees. Choking down regrets one consoles 
oneself with the truth that in Africa hap- 
pily the greatness of our riches consists in 
the fewness of our wants. So now is the 
time to produce your Christianity and live 
the life instead of merely talking the talk. 
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Doctrine apart from The Deed Done is 
nothing but the skin of truth set up and 
stuffed. And just as a text taken from its 
context is a mere pretext, so mere lip-not- 
life religion is only a splendid nullity of 
speculation, nothing more. ‘Then at. last 
they come dribbling in, some limping and 
others with not a scratch but tired and 
badly cooked by the sun. It is a fair 
question whether they do not deserve their 
food before us, but they would not dream 
of such a thing. I offered to give one of 
these tired fellows a very special reward 
if he would do a special service for me. 
Away went the weary fellow and receding 
in the distance I heard him say like a saint, 
“Reward? have you not rewarded us 
enough by bringing us the message of life 

all these many miles and many moons?” 
Do not be alarmed when I tell you that 
the bolt has fallen from a clear sky and I 
was stricken with fever, a typical burning- 
freezing fever of Central Africa. In Can- 
ada they say smilingly that “you leap from 
summer to winter without a spring,’ but 
in these African fevers you get hot and 
cold so swiftly that it might be the 9th- 
of-Mark devil over again now putting 
you in the fire and now in the water. The 
sum of the whole matter is that this fever 
tried to take my life and compounded the 
business by taking my reason—for a sea- 
son. ‘Then it is, with the heart beating in 
big thumps, you rave for hours and become 
the impersonal utterer of volcanic words. 
The fever has now developed into that 
stupid malady called Imaginitis when all 
your molehills become mountains and 
every one of your caterpillars becomes a 
gorgeous butterfly. Never forget it: Dame 
Nature is a charming old lady if you stand 
in with her but a blue terror if you go 
against her in Africa. Ignore quinine as 
the daily dose for your body and the pun- 
ishment is as prompt as the provocation. 
Let us be guided not goaded by experience! 

Loyally yours, 

D. CRAWFORD. 
In the death of Miss Mora Caborn on 
October 27th the Board suffered the loss 
of a Sunday school worker and teacher in 
the Minister’s School Miss Caborn came 
to Hawaii from her home in Indiana the 
latter part, of June and spent the summer 
in acquainting herself with conditions pe- 
culiar to Hawaii. She had had but two 
months of active work when she was forced 
to underge an operation. While the oper- 
ation itself was successful, she never ral- 
lied. Miss Caborn impressed all who knew 
her by her strong faith and interest in 
the work of the Kingdom. ‘The hearts of 

all go out to the loved ones so far away. 
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The Scout Honor System 
By R. E. LAMBERT 


OR sometime I have been promising 
the readers of The Friend an article 
telling of the many specific things a boy 
can learn as a Scout, things which he is 
stimulated to learn by means of a system 
of merit badges, and which otherwise he 
might never learn, or else only haphaz- 
ardly. 
A list of these activities brought to the 


attention of James A. Wilder through the 
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good turn daily” incident with an Eng- 
lish Boy Scout while Mr. Wilder was 
motoring through England, aroused his ad- 
miration to such an extent that he came 
home to Honolulu determined to enthuse 
the boys of Hawaii with the same spirit, 
and determined to awaken the men and 
women of Hawaii to the potentialities for 
character, citizenship, and service develop- 
ment in Hawaii’s boys, in the Boy Scout’ 
movement founded by General Baden- 
Powell of England. Mr. Wilder took the 
timid but ambitious little local troop that 
Paul Super, general secretary of the Y. 
M. C. A., had founded in connection with 
his Sunday school class, and built up with 
the aid of his associates the magnificent or- 
ganization that at present comprises the 
Honolulu Area. 


Mr. Wilder was handicapped by his en- 
forced absences from the Territory for 
months at a time, but showed his good 
generalshiy in selecting as his successor 
to carry forward the good work so well 
begun, Harry S$. Hayward, superintendent 
of the Star-Bulletin job printing depart- 
ment. Scout Commissioner Hayward has 
proved himself an excellent man for the 
job. 

After the aspirant for Scout honors has 
passed from  tenderfoot, the candidate 
stage, to second class Scout, and then to 
first class Scout, he is confronted with 
fifty-seven separate and distinct activities, 
for a certain standard in any one of which 
he receives a merit badge. These activities 
are the Boy Scout’s “57 varieties.” They 
are: 


Agriculture 
Angling 
Archery 
Architecture 
Art 
Astronomy 


Athletics 
Automobiling 
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10. Bookkeeping 
11. Bird Study 
12. Blacksmithing 


13. Bugling 
14. Business 
15. Camping 


16. Carpentry 
17. Chemistry 
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19. Conservatism 

20. Cooking 

21. Craftmanship 
(a) In Metal 
(b) In Leather 
(c) In Basketry 
(d) In Pottery 
(e) In Cement 
(f) In Bookbinding 
(g) Woodcarving 
(h) In Wood 


22. Cycling 

23. Dairying 

24. Electricity 

25. Firemanship 

26. First Aid 

27. First Aid to Animals 
28. Forestry 

29. Gardening 

30. Handicraft 

31. Horsemanship 

32. Interpreting 

33. Leather Working 
34. Life Saving 

35. Machinery 

36. Marksmanship 


37. Masonry 
38. Mining 
39. Music 


40, Painting 

41. Pathfinding 

42. Personal Health 
43. Photography 

44, Physical Development 
45. Pioneering 

46. Plumbing 

47. Poultry Keeping 
48. Printing 

49. Public Health 
50. Scholarship 

51. Sculpture 

52. Seamanship 

53. Signalling 

54. Stalking 

55. Surveying 

56. Swimming 

57. ‘Taxidermy. 


(Note that these are numbered in accor- 
dance with alphabetical arrangement and 
not according to any order of importance. ) 


All first class Scouts who qualify for the 
merit badges of First Aid, Physical Devel- 
opment, Personal Health, and Life Saving 
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or Pioneering (Nos. 26, 44, 42, 49, 35 
or 45 respectively), are rewarded with the 
“Life Scout” badge, a much-coveted badge 
among the 300,000 and more boys that 
compose the organization in the United 
States. 


Any Scout attaining to “Life Scout” 
rank who wins five additional merit 
badges—that is, ten in all, including the 
five necessary for the “Life Scout’ badge, 
becomes a ‘‘Star Scout,’ and receives the 
Star Scout badge. 


An “Eagle Scout” is one who has at- 
tained the six merit badges mentioned un- 
der “Life Scout,” and also Cooking, Camp- 
ing, Bird Study, Pathfinding, Athletics 
(ZO oy il e4lwand!7)) sandmtens others; 
or, in all, twenty-one badges, ten of which 
are optional as to subject. 


Obviously there are few boys who can 
win the entire string of fifty-seven awards 
covering such a wide scope, with the three 
special badges in addition. I believe none 
have done so, so far.. Only a very extra- 
ordinary: boy could possibly accomplish the 
preparatory work required to pass all these 
tests. “There are, however, a fair number 
of Eagle Scouts, a goodly number. of Star 
Scouts, and an increasing number of Life 
Scouts throughout the organization. It is 
also not expected that any boy will cover 
more than elementary ground in any of 
these subjects. 


But whether or not the individual boy 
ever gets all these merit badges, or most of 
them, or special distinction as an Eagle, or 
a Star or Life Scout, or only a few of the 
badges, matters not so much as the fact 
that in these tests the aspirations of the 
boys are |focused on many worth-while 
endeavors one or more of which are suit- 
able to any or all individual peculiari- 
ties or capabilities. And the opportunities 
provided by, or lacking because of, varia- 
tions in climate, locality, and natural re- 
sources, are all taken into consideration in 
working out this list of activities. 


Ma Cy ah. Fitts, principal of the Pre- 
paratory School at Punahou Academy, in a 
recent series of talks on Ideals of Teach- 
ing, brought out the fact that the para- 
mount aim in all teaching should be char- 
acter-development through _ self-activity. 
This standard the Boy Scout Organiza- 
tion provides as does no other, and in a 
way that appeals to the boy of spirit and 
enterprise. One result of their Scoutcraft 
will be to make them well-rounded out 
boys, approaching manhood with some de- 
gree of intelligencd as to the choice of 
vocation and career, instead of being mere- 
ly drifters and victims of chance or cir- 
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cumstances, as are so many of our young 
men, 
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Central Union News 


By Ruth Benedict. 


C ENTRAL UNION CHURCH, al- 
ready well started upon the work of 
the fall, pauses a moment to review the 
summer’s achievements. During June and 
July the church united with its Christian 
and Methodist brothers in a series of mid- 
week meetings held in the different 
churches and led by the various ministers. 
These interdenominational gatherings were 
well attended and proved of real value. 

On the guest book for the summer the 
names of Dr. and Mrs. R. C. Brooks stand 
out pre-eminent. It was a rare privilege 
to have them share the community life for 
six weeks and both carried “sweetness and 
light’? wherever they went. Dr. Brooks’ 
illuminating and stimulating addresses at 
Central Union in the morning and at the 
Opera House in the evening, as well as 
his scholarly Wednesday night talks on 
“The Religion of the Prophets” were help- 
ful and inspiring. 

Other friends welcomed in church and 
prayer-meeting were Rev. Willard Brown 
Thorp, the brilliant minister of the First 
Congregational Church, San Diego; Rev. 
W. C. Merritt, the well-loved ex-president 
of Oahu College, now of Claremont, Cal. ; 
Rey. Charles H. McVey of Kalihi Union 
Church, and Dr. R. D. Williams, president 
of the Mid-Pacific Institute. 

During the summer Rev. A. A. Eber- 
sole resigned the associate pastorate to en- 
ter Y. M. C. A. work in the prison camps 
of Europe, as stated in the July issue of 
The Friend. On October 18, because of 
health considerations, Mrs. Ebersole, with 
her sons Leon and Raymond, left for Los 
Angeles. 

Since Dr. Scudder’s return in Septem- 
ber all departments of the church work 
have gone forward with remarkable vi- 
tality and spirit. People and pastor are 
co-operating loyally in the endeavor to 
make every day count double and to launch 
the new year with an impetus which shall 
carry it triumphantly over the interim un- 
til the new minister shall take up the 


leadership of the church. The morning 
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services have been unusually well attended, 
while the evening series of “Straight Gospel 
Talks” has brought out a congregation 
above the average gatherings. To Mr. 
Stanley Livingston, Director of Music, the 
double quartet choir, and the sympathetic 
organist is due much credit for these at- 
tractive services. On October 15th the 
annual collection for the American Mis- 
sionary Association, amounting to $366.75, 
was received, and on October 22d the 
morning and evening collections, aggre- 
gating $1549.75, were devoted to Arme- 
nian relief. Ihe thought of recent mid- 
week services has centered about great 
themes of the church, such as Christian 
Fellowship, “Prayer, Eternal Life, The 
Bible, and Christian Service. 

The Bible school moves on in its usual 
efficient way, captained by Superintendent 
Larimer, who has signed on a capital 
crew as co-operating officers. ‘The resig- 
nation of Mrs. Doremus Scudder as Asso- 
ciate Superintendent is deeply regretted, 
but in Miss Cora C. Varney she has a 
worthy successor. The work of the fall 
term, which really opens the school year, 
started off with a rousing Rally Day. The 
enrolment in all departments is encourag- 
ing and the teaching force maintains its 
customary high level of excellence. On Oc- 
tober 22d the students of the school made 
generous contributions to the Christmas 
boxes to be sent to China in conjunction 
with the Woman’s Board of Missions. Dr. 
R. D. Williams is conducting a most in- 
teresting class for the younger people of 
the town and community on “The Social 
Message of the Old Testament Prophets 
to Our Age.” This class meets Sunday 
mornings at ten in the Kilohana Building. 

At the October meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions the Foreign Commit- 
tee, in charge of the meeting, presented 
plans for the China boxes, reported on 
conditions in Armenia, and took a collec- 
tion for Armenian orphans. “The member- 


ship committee presented a_ report 
and Rev. Wi. C. Merritt made a 
short address. “The new workers, Mrs. 


Doane, who assists in the Fort Street Chi- 
nese Church and in general Christian work, 
and Mrs. Fenton, who is working at Moi- 
lili, were also welcomed. In the Woman’s 
Board of Missions, as in the Bible school, 
Miss Cora C. Varney succeeds Mrs. Dore- 
mus Scudder, taking up the responsibilities 
of Assistant Treasurer. 

The Women’s Society has already given 
several very successful socials, opening the 
fall calendar with the reception for the 
new teachers of the town. Its neighbor- 
hood sewing teas are in full swing, and on 
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October 19th- all circles centered at the 
church, each preserving its identity and 
carrying on its special work. ‘The reli- 
gious work committee has arranged some 
very interesting courses of study. The 
one being conducted at present is led by 
Mrs. Leigh J. Doane on ‘“The Main 
Points.” During the absence of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. TI. Warren, the vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Randolph G. Moore, is acting 
president. 
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By Lloyd R. Killam ~ 


WEEK OF PRAYER 


HE Week of Prayer, November 12th 
to 18th, has been set aside by the 
World’s Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association as a week of prayer 
for young men. ‘This annual week has 
been observed for more than forty years 
and during the past two years, the young 
men of all nations have united in its ob- 
servance. In the “Call,’ which has just 
been issued by Dr. John R. Mott to the 
young men of America, Mr. Mott says: 
“As an evangelistic force, the Associa- 
tions are in a position to relate multitudes 
of the most virile and hopeful members of 
our communities to the Living Christ and 
to kindle the fires of evangelism near and 
far. “The world has yet to see what a 
power for righteousness this men’s Brother- 
hood may become, when, with united de- 
termination and in the power of God, it 
devotes itself to the heroic task of actually 
overcoming the forces of evil which tend to 
weaken and ruin men.” 


- The leaders of the Association movement 
realize the constant danger that this or- 
ganization faces of failing to make vitally 
spiritual its large material equipment. They 
are much concerned that the Association 
may be increasingly useful to the churches, 
and that means a real spiritual leadership 
may be raised up to this end. 

The local Association is joining whole- 
heartedly with the other Associations in 
observing this week of prayer. At the 
Central Association daily meetings will be 
held at noon. The directors of the Associa- 
tion will lead them. A lobby meeting will 
be held for the younger men who are 
about the building in the evening. The 
Pastor’s Committee is arranging for ap- 
propriate consideration of the moral and 
spiritual needs of young men at the vari- 
ous churches on Sunday, November 12th. 
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Speakers will be offered to certain of the 
Christian schools in the city. 

At the Japanese Association, the One 
Hundred Club will have a special meet- 
ing for prayer. “The churches are having 
special mention made of it at the Sunday 
services. A special meeting will be held 
for Japanese speaking young men. ‘The 
officers of the Association would like to 
have all Christian people to unite in 
observance of this week of prayer for young 
men. ‘They are overwhelmed with the 
largeness of the task before them when 
they consider the moral needs of the young 
men, of Hawaii. 

TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION. 

The Board of Directors have recently 
appointed a committee to consider the need 
of a territorial organized Association to as- 
sist the work for young men which is rapid- 
ly springing up throughout the Territory. 
The development of the Association work 
on Kauai is bringing inquiries from the 
other islands about the possibilities of the 
work being extended there. At present 
there is no organization to answer these 
calls. The work of the Territorial As- 
sociation would be three fold. First, the 
aiding of the existing organizations; sec- 
ond, help to organize new Associations, 
and, third, the carrying on of certain forms 
of work for young men, such as citizenship 
work. It should be done for the Territory 
as a whole. 

CITIZENSHIP WORK. 

The Citizenship Educational Committee 
have recently employed Mr. M. Kakehi 
as special secretary for citizenship work 
among the Japanese. Consul Moroi has 
urged the committee to extend its work 
to the parents of the Hawaiian-born young 
people. Most of the young people are in- 
interested in becoming good American 
citizens, but some of them are held back 
by their parents. Mr. Kakehi will visit 
the various islands, addressing meetings of 
the older people as well as young men’s 
clubs, and talking with the leading Japan- 
ese people about citizenship. He will spend 
the months of November and December 
on Kauai and will doubtless be able to 
render much assistance to the splendid work 
which has already been organized there 
among the Hawaiian-born Japanese. 

NEW BUILDING NEEDED. 

Experience with the Young Men’s Club 
of Kauai is indicating that the solution of 
the problem of Christianizing the Oriental 
young people depends on the work which 
is done in Honolulu. Practically all of 
the young men’s clubs there have been or- 
ganized and are led by young men who 
received some Christian training while in 
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Honolulu attending school. A large num- 
ber of young people from the other isl- 
ands will continue to attend the public 
and private schools here in the city. Most 
of those in the public schools are entirely 
without Christian influence. If the As- 
sociation had a building outside of the fire 
limits where adequate dormitory rooms, 
athletic halls and rooms for educational 
and Bible classes and religious meetings 
could be provided, they could influence a 
large number of these young men. ‘The 
fact that the Association approaches young 
men with a four fold program makes it 
possible for it to reach many young men 
which other organizations find it difficult 
to influence. 

The Central Association building is now 
being used by about 1200 men and boys a 
day. This means that it is being used al- 
most to full capacity. What is needed is a 
building which can be built of frame and 
which can be operated at less cost, so that 
the membership fees can be within reach 
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Fukumura & Waiamau 


ARCHITECTS. 
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ESTIMATES GIVEN ON ALL 
CLASSES OF WORK. 


PERSPECTIVE WORK 
A SPECIALTY. 
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Second Floor, Waity Building. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


Cable Address “Quino,”’ Honolulu 
Telephone 1444 


E. W. QUINN 


Modern Plumbing 


Plumbing Supplies and Bath Room, 
Gas Fitting, Hot Water Heat- 
ing, Tiling and Sheet 
Metal Work. 

Sole Agent for Lorain Steel Stoves 
and Ranges. 


28-34-42 Pauahi Street, 
HONOLULU, 1 2-H. 
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of the large number of young men and 
boys who are not using the Central As- 
sociation. 
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Some Simple Rules Gi Health 


The following article was read before 
the Convention of the Churches of Kauai 
held recently at Lihue. The writer, Miss 
Mabel Wilcox, who is a descendant, in both 
branches of her family, of early missionaries 
to the Hawatian Islands, is in the employ 
of the Board of Health as Tuberculosis 
Nurse for the Island of Kauai. In her 
visits to tubercular cases all over the Island 
she comes in contact with many races and 
many phases of life. She meets occasionally 
with cases of abject poverty due to the ill- 
ness of the bread-winner of the family and 
ignorance of sources of aid, but more often 
cases where perhaps money is not lacking, 
but have 
brought about a sad condition of uncleanli- 
ness and ill-health. In this paper the at- 
tempt has been made to present in a very 


where ignorance and neglect 


simple way the essential elements necessary 
to preserve good health, and to recommend 
the use of only the simplest means, such as 
are within the reach today of any laborer’s 
family. 

Through interest aroused by Miss Wal- 
cox, a new tuberculosis hospital, the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. 8. Wilcox to the people 
of the county, is now being built at Kapaa, 
Kauai. 


UR living bodies are the temples of 

God’s Spirit, and being such how 
should we keep them consecrated for such 
a holy purpose? Our churches are cleaned, 
painted, repaired and rebuilt to keep them 
in order and fit condition for the purpose 
of worship—how much more then should 
our bodies be kept in fit condition for the 
use of God’s Spirit! 

How quickly we notice the difference be- 
tween the church with broken windows and 
seats, with worn-off paint, with dirt on the 
walls and floors, calling for repairs, and the 
church which never seems to need repair, 


and where we never have the chance to _ 


notice defects, where some one is giving 
constant watchful care to prevent need of 
repair. How shall we keep our bodies the 
temples of God’s Spirit? Shall we let them 
get out of repair or shall we keep them in 
perfect condition by constant care? You 
are responsible for many such temples in 
your different districts. Do you notice the 
defects, the need of repairs, and do you 
try to remedy them? The health of our 
bodies is the most important thing in life, 
and affects you perhaps more vitally than 


anyone. Bodily health leads to mental 
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The Baldwin Plational Rayk 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 
AND RECORDS, 


We are sole 
agents for the 
Weber, 
Chickering, 
Kroeger ard 
Kreiter Pianos; 
also the com- 
plete line 0° 
Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrom Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


Seneca Cameras 


COMBINE ALL THAT 

IS LATEST AND BEST 

IN CAMERA MANU- 
FACTURE. 


Light in weight, compact, 
strong and attractive, they 
are unquestionably superior 
to any other camera made. 
We carry all sizes, with the 
necessary films and accessor- 
les. 


Hawatian News Co., 
LIMITED 


YouNG BLpc. 


There is no better playmate 
for boy or girl than the 


SENECA ScoUT CAMERA 


The Seneca’s ‘little brother.’ 


Moderate in price. 
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Tel. 2478. Box 951 


CID SMILE 
Coren 


CONTRACTORS. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


Cook With Gas 


ITS, CLEANEST, 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 

Our ranges and plates are 
of the most up-to-date 

models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 


Hawalian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 
Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


TRADE MARK 


The Honolulu Rubber Works 


1175 Alakea St. Phone 2434 


Milton § Parsons 
EXCLUSIVE MILLINERS 


Individuality in women’s dress begins 
with the hat. We see to it that no 
two models are alike. Each is dis- 
tinctive and in perfect taste. 


Pantheon Bldg. Fort St. Tel. 3088. 
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health, mental health leads to spiritual 
health, and thus is not health your prob- 
lem, nay, more than your problem—your 
opportunity? Your opportunity to become 
apostles of health as well as of spirit! 

No one man or group of men alone can 
stop disease—neither can doctors, nurses, 
hospitals, nor money—it will take the help 
of everyone. While no one man can do 
everything, every man can do something, 
and so here lies your opportunity to do 
something. 

Keep well yourself and talk health to 
your people—you can tell people that dis- 
ease comes to those who do not keep their 
bodies healthy, who do not live properly, 
who weaken themselves through bad habits. 


The chief causes of disease are lack of © 


fresh air, lack of sunlight, lack of good 
food, and lack of the use of water. 

We have given us from nature four 
great gifts of life, the natural sources of 
health—air, sunlight, water and food. I 
have just said that the lack of these are the 
chief causes of disease, so what shall we 
do with our four wonderful gifts of air, 
sunlight, water and food? Shall we throw 
them away, and in so doing throw away 
life from our bodies, or shall we use them 
and teach others to use them to the best 
advantage? 

We must breathe, therefore, why not 
breathe pure fresh air? Open your win- 
dows and your doors and let in all the air 
and sunlight possible. The only bad air 
is last night’s air. Open your windows and 
let it out. 

Our lungs are like plants. If we place a 
box over a growing plant and shut out 
air and sunshine, that plant shrivels, grows 
weaker and weaker and finally dies, so if 
we shut ourselves in the house without air 
and sunlight we also will die. 

Keep your windows and doors open day 
and night, also stay out in the open air as 
much as possible, drawing life and benefit 
from two of our great gifts. 

Our next gift, of water, we must use 
freely but it requires more effort and labor 
on our part. Cleanliness is our main de- 
fense against disease. I might tell you 
many ways and many things to use for 
cleanliness, but aside from water I am 
only going to ask you to use two very 
simple things—lime and soap. 

Sweep your houses out every day, not 
only the floors but the walls and ceilings, 
and wash them at least once a week with 
soap and water. A coat of white-wash from 
your bag of lime twice a year is not only a 
sanitary measure but is a matter of econ- 
omy too; it gives you a chance to look all 


“over your house for any needed repairs, for 
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McCHESNEY 
COFFEE CO 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealers 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 
16 MoE RG AACN WisS i Rebbe 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Telephone 4412 
Fleur-de-Lis — 


Ladies’ Hairdressing, Shampooing, 
Manicuring and Scalp ‘Treatment 
Also Manicuring for Gentleman 
MRS. BROOKS SNYDER, Prop. 


Under the Blaisdell Hotel on 
Chaplain Lane Honolulu, T. H. 


Pomona College 


Claremont, Los ..Angeles, County, 
California 


James ARNOLD BraIsDELL, D. D., 
President 


The largest institution west of the 
Rocky Mountains devoted to exclu- 
sively collegiate work. Admission to 
Phi Beta Kappa, the national honor 
society, and the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnae, recent guarantees of 
its standards, Broadly Christian, co- . 
educational. Freshman class limited 
to 200 members, 100 men and 100 
women. The selection is made on the 
basis of character, scholarship and 
purpose. lHarly application advised, 
as the number of applicants exceeds 
the number that can be received. 


Address The Secretary 


Bala 
YOKOHAMA 
SPB 
BANK LTD 


General Banking Business Transacted. 
Safety Deposits and Savings Account 
Accepted. 


CORNER BETHEL & MERCHANT STS. 
‘S. AWOKI, Manager. 


M. OHTA, PLANING MILL 
Carpenter 
Contractor, Builder and Painter 
No. 636 Hotel Street, near Alapai Street. 
Telephone 2642. x 
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any holes where rats may come in, and for 
rotten boards where dirt may collect. If 
these places are mended immediately you 
not only keep your house in repair but you 
are keeping out disease. 

Your kitchens and your yards should be 
kept especially clean. Do not leave food 
lying around uncovered; flies and dust 
gather only too quickly. Have all food 
you are going to use carefully covered. All 
food you are going to use, all waste or 
garbage, get rid of quickly; if it is left 
around it attracts rats: and flies. Have a 
covered can in a handy place for the gar- 
bage, well sprinkled with lime. Don’t let 
your children scatter food and rubbish all 
around, teach them to throw things into the 
can and keep the cover on it. This gar- 
bage should be gotten rid of every day; it 
may be given to the pigs or burnt. 

Piles of rubbish containing old cans and 
waste food are the breeding places for flies. 
Flies are one of the greatest known sources 
of disease, so let us destroy these breeding 
places by using lime, or by burning or 
burying. 

Spitting is another great source of dis- 
ease. If you spit on your floors or in your 
yard that sputum is going to dry and be 
carried by the air into someone’s lungs— 
it may carry disease, therefore, if you must 
spit, use a spittoon which must be cleaned 


The Alexander Young Hotel 


Absolutely fireproof, is the most im- 
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frequently, or a piece of paper which must 
be burnt, or scatter lime over your yard. 

Give your outhouses or toilets a gener- 
ous weekly dose from your bag of lime and 
keep them as clean as possible. 

A bath every day with plenty of soap 
is not only a means of removing dirt and 
refreshing us, but is an important aid in 
keeping us well. 

The care of the hands is especially im- 
portant, as we are constantly touching 
things in common with others and then we 
touch our food, our dishes, our tooth- 
brushes or our handkerchiefs; therefore, 
hands need frequent washing, and not just 
a dipping into the water, but a good scrub- 
bing with soap. 

The teeth should be washed and brushed 
every day; food left in the mouth causes 
the teeth to decay, and this decay not only 
results in toothache, but in all sorts of dis- 
orders of health. 

Dishes and all cooking utensils should be 
washed with hot water and soap and put 
away or covered so flies and dust cannot 
collect on them. 

Are these difficult things to do? Can 
you not go to your homes, buy a bag of lime 
and a bar of soap, make use of them and 
see that you alway have them in the 
house? Can you not explain to others the 
need and use of these things? 


posing building in Honolulu. 
an entire block in the business center. Its 
spacious lobby is the rendezvous of the 
best elements of local society. 


The Cafe and Rathskeller, strictly high- 
class, are popular alike with local residents 
and visitors from abroad. 


The Roof Garden, one-third of an acre 
in extent, is a delightfully cool and pleas- 
ant lounging place. 
ious view over the mountains of Oahu and 
the coast line of the island. 


European plan, $2.00 per day, up. 


Zt. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Marine 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton lron Works o1 St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Oahu College 


A. F. Grirrirus, President 
L. C. HowLanp, Acting President 


PUNAHOU ACADEMY 
E. T. Cuase, Acting Principal 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Cuaries T. Fitts, Principal 
Mary P. WINNE, Associate Principal 
PUNAHOU BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
GopFrEY L. BERGMAN, Director 


PUNAHOU MUSIC SCHOOL 
MarcareT E. CiarKke, Director 


For catalogue, address JoNATHAN SHAW, 
Business, Agent, Honolulu, Hawaii 


It occupies 


It commands a glor- 
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SA YEGUSA 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


CHINA STOVES 
GLASSWARE REFRIGERATORS 
SILVERWARE KITCHEN 
CUTLERY UTENSILS 


For a quarter of a century W. W. 
Dimond & Co. Ltd., has been acknowl- 
edged THE HOUSE OF HOUSE- 
WARE. We are “specialists” in our 
lines. Our friends will attest to our 
efficient service. 


W.W. DIMOND & C0., Ltd. 


“The House of Housewares” 


53-65 King Street, Honolulu. 


Tel. 1467. P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young P»:lding, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroiderieg, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 

“ packed for 
hE mailing. 


YOUNG BUILDING. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
‘a IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono.u.vu, T. H. 
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And now we come to our final gift, food. 
Our first two gifts of air and sunshine we 
may take as we will, our third, water, we 
must use with some labor, our fourth gift 
we must take with thought, we must plan 
how to take it and how to use it to best 
advantage. 

When we build our churches we do not 
take any lumber that is lying idle or a few 
stray nails because they are easy to get; no, 
we first plan and measure and count so as 
not to waste any material, or to use wrong 
material, and so as to have the various kinds 
of material necessary. 

So with our food, it takes planning, 
and working to build our bodies with the 
best of food. Good, nourishing food need 
not mean expensive food. A variety of 
foods is what the body needs. “The lack 
of enough of the kind of food the body 
needs is one of the great causes of disease. 

‘The body needs water every day in or- 
der to keep the digestion and circulation in 
order. 


Almost all foods contain some water. 
Milk and fruit are a large part water. You 
need six or eight glasses of water every 
day. 

The body needs mineral substances to 
supply material for growth of bones in 
childhood. These minerals are found in 
milk, flour, eggs, fruits and vegetables. 


The body needs food to supply material 
for building muscles. Meat, milk, eggs, 
peas and beans give us this material. 

The body needs food to furnish heat 
for the body and energy to move about and 
to do work. Sugar and molasses, flour, 
rice, potatoes, vegetables and fruits give 
us the energy food. 


With the foods you have right at hand, 
such as bread, taro, poi, rice, potatoes, fish, 
both salt and fresh, meat, eggs, milk, such 
vegetables as your luau, ha-ha and popolo, 
such fruits as papaias, oranges, bananas, 
used with forethought as to variety and 
amount, you have ample means to pick and 
choose and build your bodies and those of 
your children into perfect temples. Re- 
member that the children of today are the 
men and women of tomorrow, and as you 
build and care for your children’s bodies 
and homes and health, so are you building 
and caring for the greater advance of men- 
tal and spiritual wealth. 

By making use of our four great gifts— 
air, sunlight, water and food—and by using 
them constantly and carefully ;we shall 
keep our bodies and homes in such repair 
that disease may not enter in. 

As in our churches we have a creed, so 
in our health work might we not have some 
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Wing Wo Tai & Co. 


IVORY, EMBROIDERIES, SILKS 
AND ORIENTAL FANCY GOODS 


941 NUUANU ST. 
Telephone 1020. P. O. Box 945 


Cake DA aK: CO: 


Bae. RO CER LES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Kuren- 
watte Ceylon Tea. 


P. O. Box 678. Phone 3441 


Kukui Jewelry Mounted 
in 14 Karat Gold 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN SOUVENIR SPOONS 


Vierra Jewelry Co., 


LIMITED 
113 Hotel St. 


Cunha Music 
Company 


SHEET MUSIC 
UKULELES 


Victor Talking Machines 
and Records 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


78 S. King St. 


P. O. Box 1304 
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Phone 4457 P.O. Box 1357 


H. K. Hope 


EYE SIGHT SPECIALIST AND 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


Harrison Block, 


Cor. Fort and Beretania Streets, 


Honolulu, T. H. 


= aL SF * FP S&F? 2 
\ Se SS te an 


|W. W. AHANA & CO., Ltd. 


=A, 


MERCHANT 
TAILORS 


62 King Street. 
Phone 2525. 


P. O. Box 986 


f 
f 
f 
f 
Clothes Cleaned and Repaired. ' 
f 
f 


BIG BARGAINS IN NARROW SHOES FOR 
WOMEN. 


W. L. Douglas 
Shoes for men, 
and the equal- 
ly famous 
SOROSIS 
make for 
women. 
Popular Styles 
for Children. 


EPANENC) 
SHOE. CO. 
1005 Nuuanu 
Laaeetn near King 


a M. WHITNEY, M.D., D.D.S. 


DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - - Boston Building 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
H. M. KUEFFER 


Successor to 


W. BEAKBANE 


Fort St., near Beretania 


Visiting Cards 
Business Cards 
At Home Cards 
Wedding Invitations 
and Announcements. 


And all Social Stationery in the 
Lates and Best Approved Styles. 
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such creed as this to follow ourselves and 
to teach to others: 


I Believe: 

In Health, 

In Fresh Air, 

In Preventing Disease. 

I Agree: 

‘To keep windows and doors open in 
my home day and night, summer and win- 
CET, 

To keep my body in good condition 
by eating simple, good food, plenty of it 
and with as much variety as possible. 

To avoid spitting in the yard or on 
floors because disease is spread by spitting. 

To get all the fresh air and sunshine 
and outdoor life I can. 

To try to get my friends and relatives 
to JOIN THE FIGHT AGAINST 
DISEASE. 


2, 2, %, 
me me Me 


HONOLULU PORTUGUESE 
CHURCH PLANS. 


It has been felt for some time past that 
the edifice of the Portuguese church on 
Miller street, Honolulu, was too small for 
the needs of tha growing congregation. 
Plans have been made for an enlargement 
in the rear of the auditorium that will pro- 
vide an enlarged seating capacity adequate 
for several years to come. ‘The cost of 
this enlargement will amount to a little 
more than $6000, a large part of which 
has already been promised. Not only will 
the building be enlarged, but some neces- 
sary repairs will be effected that will make 
the church well qualified to continue the 
splendid work it has been doing for the past 
years under the wise and able leadership 


of Rev. A. V. Soares. 


oy 4% 2, 
we ye Me 


SEPTEMBER EVENTS 


22. Longest commercial wireless service 
in the world is inaugurated between Hono- 
lulu and Funabashi, Japan. 

24. Races of the Pacific gather to honor 
Vasco de Balboa. Speakers of four nation- 
alities at Central Union Church service. 

29. Mildred Leo Clemens, second cousin 
of Mark Twain, anxious to lecture on Hawaii 
offers services to Promotion Committee. 


OCTOBER 


3. Mrs. Alfred Fowler, daughter of late 
Attorney Neumann, representative of the 
Queen following the overthrow, appeals for 
cripples of Belgium and local fund is started. 
Social gathering in honor of 81st birthday 
of Dr. J. M. Whitney, takes place at Central 
Union Church. 

5. City street cleaners are provided with 
white suits. “Good Films League” is or- 
ganized by women with idea of improving 
movies for children. ‘Publicity Luncheon” 
at Mission Memorial Building brings work 


Do 
Gn 
\O 


Tel. 315. T. HARADA, Mar. 


Sanko Co. 


Sanko Building, Nuuanu Street, corner 
Vineyard, Honolulu, T. H. 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, 
PAPER HANGERS, PAINTERS 
AND CEMENT-WORKERS. 
Expert Miniature Gardeners. 
Dealers in 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISH, 
HARDWARE AND PAPERS. 


RUBUOTOTE 


Silva's 
Toovery 


Me Me 0% 
eo Me ee 


CLOTHING and 
MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS 


My Me 0% 
oe ye ee 


The Up-to-Dateness 
of the Stock is our 
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Special Pride 


ONAN (ON! 


ihe 


to take pictures now that in the fu- 
ture will be priceless. Kodaks at all 
prices. 


Honolulu Photo Supply Co. 
Fort Street. 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * #* 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # 
Banking by mail, 47% interest. 


The BANK OF HAWAIL, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


ee) Sell eAGii cn ON 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders. 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 


TRE SP RIND 


of Hawaiian Board before businessmen of 
the city. In address before Rotary Club, 
W. D Adams, recently returned from the 
mainland, says Hawaiian music is greatest 
asset in mainland advertising. “Old Grads” 
assemble at Punahou to honor former 
principal, W. C. Merritt and Mrs. Merritt. 

7. Rev. S. K. Kamakaia, born in Waiakea 
63 years ago, and a member of the Hawaiian 
Band from the days of its inception, goes 
with Ad Club to Hilo as one of musical 
company, and sees Volcano of Kilauea for 
first time. Republican vote at primaries 
averages double that of Democrats; Kuhio 
fails of net majority in Honolulu, but wins 
easily over combined opposition in vote on 
other islands. 

9. Increase in wages with a freight rate 
to compensate is net result of stevedores’ 
strike which has seriously handicapped ship- 
ping for 22 days: Men return to work with- 
out full demands of union being granted. 

10. Sugar mill engineers meet in fourth 
annual session at Library of Hawaii. 

11. Claiming discrimination, union men 
walk out after resuming work. Policy of 
stevedore companies is to keep Japanese 
together under own luna. Refusal to put 
them with Hawaiian crews re-creates bad 
feeling. 1areatened strike of teamsters does 
not materialize. 

13. Madame Nellie Melba secures lease 
on John Guild home at Kaalawai and will 
return with Miss Peggy Center, Honolulu 
protege, to winter. 

14. Thirty-two per cent cut in rate for 


AUTOMOBILES 


x * 


and 
ACCESSORIES 


AGENTS FOR: 


PIERCE-ARROW 
FRANKLIN 
HUDSON 
OLDSMOBILE 
OVERLAND 
FORD 


GOODRICH TIRES 
“BEST IN THE LONG-RUN” 


xk * 


Schuman Carriage 
Company, Limited 


Honolulu Hawaii 
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@ BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


We Are Agents, 


for “Knox” Ladies’ Hats. . . 
““Modart’” Front-lacing Corset. 
“Nemo” and “R & G”’ Corsets, 
““Butterick”’ Patterns, ‘““Delinea- 


tor’ and all the ““Butterick’’ Pub- 


lications. 


b.N. Sachs Dry Goods Co., Ltd. 


Corner of Fort and Beretania Sts. 
Phone 1165. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, 


LIMITED. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation, 
Hawaiian Sugar Co., Kahului Railroad Co., 
Kauai Railway Co., and McBryde Sugar Co., 
Ltd. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, President; W. M. 
Alexander, First Vice-President; J. R. Galt, 
Second Vice-President; W. O. Smith, Third 
Vice-President; C. J. Waterhouse, Treasurer; 
John Guild, Secretary; D. B. Murdoch, Auditor. 

DIRECTORS: A. L. Castle, F. C. Atherton, 
H. A. Baldwin, C. R. Hemenway. 


Henry H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect 
E1nbalming School of San Francisco, 
Cal., also of The Renouard Training 
School for Embalmers of New York. 
4nd a Licensed Embalmer for the 
State of New York; also a member 
of the State Funeral Directors’ 
Association of California. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. CHAIRS TO RENT. 


1374 NUUANU STREET. 


Residence, 1374 Nuuanu. 
Telephones: Office, 1408; Residence, 2255 
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FE sie 1491. 


177 King St. 


J. ABADIE’S 


FRENCH 
§ LAUNDRY 


Branch office Union St. 
Tel. 2919 
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Phone 1961 _ ~=O€E. R. BATH 


For promtp attention to plumbing 
repairs. 
PRICES RIGHT 
Estimates furnished for installa- 
tion of Plumbing and Sheet Metal 
work. Also Agent for 


THE JOHN DOUGLASS CLOSET 


HARRISON BLOCK 
Beretania St. near Fort St. 


Coyne Furniture Co., Ltd. 


1053 to 1059 BISHOP ST. 
Alexander Young Building. 


BUREAUS, CHIFFONIERS, 
SIDEBOARDS, 
BOX COUCHES. 
MATTRESSES, Etc. 


Upholstering and Repairing. 


af ONG Latest 
Style 

S ps N G Clothes 
Made 

Os lor to Order 

and 
Guaranteed 

22 HOTEL STREET 4, rip 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
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Oriental messages, makes wireless rate 
seven tenths that of cable. 


15. First M. E. Church celebrates 22nd © 


anniversary of founding in Hawaii. 

16. }Kians for Kalakaua Day celebration 
announced. Queen Liliuokalani will hold re- 
ception in Throne Room of Palace, recalling 
splendors of old monarchy days. Report 
says Wade Warren Thayer will resign secre- 
taryship and that Dr. J. H. Raymond is 
probable — successor. Japanese-American 
Citizens’ Association passes resolution ask- 
ing that Lorrin Andrews, booked for main- 
land, “put before the people of the main- 
land the true position, standing and ideas 
of the Japanese-American citizens of Ha- 
waii.” 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT 


Receipts, Sept. 2ist to Oct. 21st, 1916. 
ABO; hy Ms 


(Genera leat craerrec site ote SDB OOS $ 167.50 
ATIMECNLAI IRCILCL: v.ic.5 ost toed 50.00 
SVTIANSRCLL Chery. cc: sas 's/s von slate tetas 
ASE ae Avmmatty trae at ti meard-syacua amen ee as 1,000.00 
ANECUCOLUUME ret sie aleiats etree cres eee e 3.30 
AMericGanw@BOaldyr. siden sical ee aaah 10.10 
Beretania Settlement ............. 198.55 
IBINSEEP AV ADLOwe ec custantetre cece arene estane 1,500.00 
Colporteurs WOLK) docets tania cee tee 40.00 
Fn SSR or tee MUM GW ra: aren caress, ieee, orvsssy 8 eke 50.00 
BY pINO SBW.OPK ars 6 5 6 ods: ore.eerers heinne ie see 15.00 
Hawaii General Fund. ...<5........ 1.00 
INVESEMENLH Sots + shejchaiorn Sires anise e 100.00 
Investment income [oa ciee sees <n 2,595.63 
Inter Church Federation ......... 21.50 
JAPANeSeaWOLK. —anccsre verve ae 6 63.00 
Relig. Educational Acc. Kohala.... 75.00 
KanaiaGeneralehundircras se ciara iter: 13.00 
Mauls General ehUnG) foes senie ee = 103.00 
Ministerial MRelICE) wicnsce 3 sere ss asics 112.75 
OahujGeneral Mund \ e.:s vans cheese 896.00 
Maui sSpecial Mund) 8.000 3 vee 197.50 
Bes OU OP COLA at rec creies ars cichevereie 180.00 
Generale und hiss seria coh kena intenees 130.00 
TOtallenkewrasktole acerca $7,522.88 
Expentitures, Sept 21st to Oct 21, 1916. 
(Oph ye Goats cane ears ey Gok $ 6.21 
Salariosiascoctesttcinnanc on eerie 743.00 
Japaneses W OLKs tes hess cei eyes 472.95 
Salaries ® co iosec fetes c e-alerts 1,225.10 
Hawalians Works .c.cs ape eit re cie 40.30 
Salaries rceisccne her eictreienero sens 797.00 
English Portuguese Work ......... 364,85 
SAIATi@s tetera. te srsteccetrlearon eases cies one 1,311.00 
Religious: Haucation Wn scien cteleie cs 44.00 
Salarieg= ties it-s< 2% coker ts 260.35 
General sun dietecicc cere: evehonaciensieneneiens 581.00 
OLRCe REX PCNS Caractere Welasternerrtar kes 34.45 
Beretania Settlement :....-.:-.... 200.43 
Bible® School) nic acres esters 440.51 
Kohala; Girls? Schools ssa. 9.rire 50.00 
Sunday School Work ............. 33.60 
Maui Filipino Work ...........%... 6.50 
Kelas van eelists gyccc. cnc eere recs 21.00 
Board Buildin gies ick cscs toon 466.31 
Bilge ay able cacs.c oo scree secs etoile oe 1,000.00 
Coane Lande aca. «sonics ererchomtengs 50.00 
Golporteut ger aooeercnicict 10.00 
Ground Seseek. wicicrcrasee toc ae ereremoeerone 17.50 
Oahu Ad dees vacran racy eee ieee 30.00 
Ministerial vellOten iets doi. tsrereeietiers 30.00 
(ACS Ge Mira ractetsteie.e ote caterer otter sc 1,085.90 
MOA len orotate cesta rcesuate aes $9,321.96 
Excess of Expenditures over Re- 
GeLPts ppeiceie scene teres in werdeters Ra ste $1,799.08 
BankwOVerdracememrric tier ccicnere hsaaye 5,080.36 
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s theSweet Shops 
= Ls 
gj O" Hotel Street, furnishes the best 
= a-la-Carte meals in town at a 
| moderate prices. | 
a HOME MADE CANDIES and = 
= ICE CREAM our Specialty. & 
a See us for Catering. Ss 
a si 
= THE SWEET SHOP a 
= oO = 
2 On Fort St. an exclusive ice cream 
= parlor and Candy Store. a 
E Dainty Luncheonettes served all day = 
~ and evening. Hot and Cold Drinks. @ 
= Try us and you will be pleased. 5 
a 


Metropolitan Meat 
Market 


ANTONE LOUIS, Manager. 
Our large shipping business is quite 
independent of our family trade. We 
endeavor to keep both phases of our 
business at top notch. 


50-60 S. King St. 


Tel. 3445 


Hl. Hlackfeld & Co., Ltd. 


SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS OF GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


Agents for Pacific Mail S. S. Co, American- 
Hawaiian S. S. Co., and all principal 
Trans-Atlantic Liners, 


MAIN OFFICE, HONOLULU, T. H. 
New York Office - - - - 82 Wall St. 
San Francisco Office - - 310 Sansome St. 


Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


NIPPU JIJI CO., LTD. 


We make a specialty of Book- 
binding and Job Printing. 

Consult us about prices. 
We print the enterprising Jap- 
anese newspaper. 


Afternoon Edition Daily. 


Hotel St., nr Nuuanu, Honolulu, T. H. 


bo 
ON 
bo 


Love’s Bakery 


Bread and Cakes 
1134 Nuuanu St. 


PROMPT DELIVERY TO 
ALL PARTS OF; TFHE'CITY. 


Telephone 1431. 


Outing Shoes 


White Bute avidin Rubbere Sole 
$5.00. 


~Manufacturer’s 
Shoe Store 


1051° Fort St. 
= fe ‘ 


OFFICE SURREYSCO Ltd: 


DEALERS IN ‘TYPEWRITERS, 
FILING CABINETS, ss 
BLANK Books and 


OFFICE STATIONERY. 


931 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 


eae & Peres shy 


LUMBER, 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 
WALL PAPERS, 
MIXED PAINTS, 
Etc., Etc. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


THE FRIEND 


The von HAMM YOUNG 


Company, Limited. 
Honolulu and Hilo. 
ee 


Agents for Packards, Cadillacs, 
Buicks and Dodges. 


United States Tires, Michelin - 


Tires, also complete line of auto- 
mobile accessories. 


Hawaiian CrustCa. 


LIMITED. 


Fire, Marine, Life and 
Accident Insurance. 


SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 
Liability, and Burglary 
Insurance 


923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


Allen & Robinson 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, 
Ete. 


55 Queen Street 


Honolulu 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


DIRECTORATE: » 
H. M. von HOLT, Vice-Prest. 
G. P. CASTLE, 


L. T. PECK, Prest. 
G. N. WILCOX, 


United States Government Depositary : 


GENERAL BANKING.—lIssues Drafts, Money Ohdeee Letters of Credit, Travel- 
ers’ Cheques, and Cable Transfers available in all parts of the woe 


The First National Bank of Hawaii 


AT HONOLULU. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED? 3 2 Uh, iOoMOH 


November, 1916. 


Consolidated Soda Water 
Works Co., Ltd? . 


Telephone 2171. 
_Wors Fort Street 


“FRESH FRUIT FLAVORS: 


Of all Hawaiian Fruits in Season... ae 
DISTILLED WATER i 
And all Popular Drinks. : 


Exclusive Agency in Oahu for -Hire’s 
Root Beer, Kola Mint, Iron Port _ 


J apanese 
Bazaar 


So Og fe 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
< ORIENTAL GOODS 
IN THE CITY. 


eM 
PHONE 1470. FORT ST. 
Opposite Catholic Church. 


Something that ts ‘built into the 


REGAL SHOE 


that is bigger than the shoe itself— 


the purpose of giving the best shoe value 
in America for the cost. 


That is why there are over two million 
wearers of Regals today. 


You can be fitted by ier; or your money 
refunded. = 2 
ool 


Regal _ Slee “Stare 


HONOLULU ae 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS, -$269,000 -- 


RUDOLF BUCKLY, Cashier 
J. L. McLEAN. 


OH gS 
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We are Sole Agents 


338 LOVE we MONUMENTS 
or the 
; REOCL LE OF GRANITE, NATIVE STONE 
IN THE REMEDIES 
eden One: is sold- under 


OR ENDURING BRONZE. 
opp. Union Grill; when you want your d positive guarantee. 


Furniture, Piano moved, or your baggage 


smendee' GITYTRANSFER CO. | Benson. Smith & Go., Ltd. 


Phone 128] JAS. Hy LOVE The REXALL Store 


HT. WICHMAN & C0, 


LIMITED 


Any material in fact, known to the 
trade. 


We will be glad to submit designs 
and talk prices: 
I eel.) Col BD) bey 

P. O- Box 662 1048 Alakea St. 


GOODYEAR TIRES 
For Automobiles, Motortrucks, 
Motorcycles and Bicyles. 


‘* MONOGRAM” 


OILS AND GREASES 
“Nature’s perfect lubricant” 


VULCANIZING 


AUTO SERVICE &SUPPLYCO.. Ltd 
Merchant and Alakea Streets. 


Honolulu. Telephone 4688 
“At Ye Sign of Ye Free Air.” 


PACIFIC PICTURE FRAMING CO. 


Office 


Hotel Street. 
Copley Prints—Framing Neatly Done. 


LEADING JEWELERS. 


Ft Ft ot HONOLULU CYCLERY COMPANY 
Wholesale and Retail 
BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUNDRIES, MOTOR 
GOLD aANnpb CYCLE SUPPLIES, VELOCIPEDES, 

GO CARTS AND TRICYCLES. 
HLS TUS BE Telephone 2518 Kapiolani Bldg. 
2s ~Honolulu, T, H. - Waialua Branch, Tel. 968 
a a * re cet 


1042-1050 FORT ST. 
HONOLULU. 


ae Home & Company : 


Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers 


Honolulu Iron Works Gompany, 
C. Hedemann, Me teeee 


Engineers, Builders of Sugar 


x «& Rugs and Curtains & & . 
Telephone 2III Honolulu, H. T. 


Machinery 
Agents National Tube Co., Milliken Bros., TUMUMUIUUU TURUHUTUNUTUNUEUMU 
Geo. Stade, Berlin, Germany; Link-Belt Oo., oN RA POV DNR 


Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
turing Co., Krajewski-Pesant Co., Hooven, 
Owens Rentschler Co., John Fowler & Oo. 
(Leeds), Atlas. Engine Works, Valvoline 
Oil Co., Standard Gas Engine Co., American. 
Tool and Machine Oo., Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Machinery, Rive- 
ted Pipe, Steam Boilers > 
Quotations subject to change without notice. 

Dealers in Engineers’ Supplies, Plumbing 
Supplies, Iron and Steel, Pipe and Boiler 

~, Tubes, Machinery. 

Specilties — Krajewski Cane Orushers, 
Hamilton-Corliss Engines, Lillie Evaporators, 
Hersey Sugar Dryers, Standard Sand and Ex- 
celsior Filters, Fowler’s Steam Plows, Stand- 
ard Gas Engines, Valvoline Oils. 


HONOLULU, fF. H. 


Electric Light Baths is Massage 


Hetp Nature Maintain Your Health 
Sanitarium Treatment Rooms 


MR. AND MRS. I. N. BARTHOLOMEW 
Hawaiian Hotel Phone 2347 


Sunday School Supplies. 


Bibles and pee amie ts in Chinese, Hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


Memorial Mission Building 


Reward Cards. 


English, Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- Mottoes. Condolence Cards, etc, 


C. E, Supplies; C. H. Pins in gold and 


guese, Russian and Spanish. Ring Street opposite Kawaiahao Church aitver 
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THANKSGIVING 


In the early days of the Hawaiian Mission was a dreary festival. Far from New England homes. with a 
limited food supply and primitive equipment, the Missionary Fathers and Mothers found a fitting cele- 
bration difficult. 


Times Have Changed 


And in a land of Peace and Plenty, Hawaii celebrates this Christian festival with groaning table and 
bounteous hospitality. ; 


Suggestions From W. W. Dimond & Co. 
“THE HOUSE OF HOUSEWARES” 


Glass D ishes Offer the newest method. These 
7 dish ithstand sudd h f 
fo r B aking é Nag and sudden changes o 


(“FIRE ~ GLASS”) 
1. Sanitary 2. Economical 3. Efficient 4. Durable 5. Attractive 


Pyrex Pudding Dishes 


ATHIEWORKS: 


Bread Pan ‘ a See a 


Custard Cups....$3.00 and $3.50 doz. 
Pie Dishes $1.00 and $1.25 doz. 


CARVING SETS A THANKSGIVING NECESSITY 


“Anvil Brand” table cutlery is an investment for a lifetime. Finely tempered steel, and horn, 
ebony, ivory or pearl from the ends of the earth are combined in their manufacture. 


$3.50 up 


Community Silver 


Gms —> 


The vogue of this tableware is a triumph of modern manufacture. It is at once distinctive in design, 
beautiful in finish, and moderate in price. “It pleases the particular.” 


THE HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT OFFERS A WEALTH OF SUGGESTION: 


Self-basting and Browning Roasters, Vegetable Cutters, Mincing Machines, Mayonnaise Mixers, 
Ornamental Pastry Sets, Cake and Pudding Moulds, Ice Cream Freezers, Fireless Cookers. 


ORDERS BY MAIL GIVEN PROMPT AND INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


W. W. DIMOND & CO. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


DR. AND MRS. DOREMUS SCUDDER, WHO 
SAILED FOR TOKIO, JAPAN, 
NOVEMBER 17, 1916. 


NG to the deep regard in which Dr. and Mrs. 
Scudder are held in Hawaii, are a number of articles in 
this issue from men and women whose association with or in- 
terest in institutions and community betterment qualifies 
them to write with authority. Although by no means a com- 
plete record of achievements, this brief summary is the more 
remarkable because of the versatility it portrays. 
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Henry 


Waterhouse 
Trust Co., Ltd. 


*, 2, 
me fe ey 


JOO EMS Monte: 


SHOCKS @QG. 
BO ais 


Fire, Life, Bond 


and 
Auto /nsurance 


SPECIAL AVPTENTION 
GIVEN; TO) ESTATES; 
INVESTMENTS AND 
SECURITIES. OF 
ALL KINDS 


Safe Deposit Boxes 


2, , 2, 
we ee 


Fort and Mer- 


c h ant Streets 
Honolulu 
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Guard. tC 
uardian Trus ompany, 
LIMITED 
| Aims to faithfully serve the interests of its clients. Acts as Trustee, Executor, Ad- H 
H ministrator, Guardien or Agent for Estates or Individuals. Conducts Stock and Bond, 
Investment, Real Estate and Insurance Departments. 
; OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS ARE 
H ; 
H W. O. Smith - - - - - President W. W. Chamberlain - - - Treasurer 
H A. F. Judd - - First Vice-Presideut J. Waterhouse - - - - - Director } 
' W. F. Dillingham, Second Vice-President W. J. Forbes - - - - - Director 
t A. F. Afong == = - = Secretary S. A. Baldwin - - - - - Directo 


Offices: Stangenwald Building, Honolulu. 


beowe oe, 


H. L. KERR | 


ARCHITECT 


ISHOP & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
Established in 1858 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 


A Bills discounted, Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account 
subject to check. 


ee wee ew oe ww wo oe ewe 7 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


312-314 McCandless Bldg. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


i 


‘LCORUTUTOTO POVOLYOPOVS YO 


YOU 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LID. 


Honolulu and Hilo, Hawaii, T. H. 
SUGAR FACTORS & COMMISSION AGTS. 


Agents for Lloyds, British & Foreign Ma- 
rine Insurance Co., Ltd; Union Marine In- 
surance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co.; 
Law, Union and Rock Insurance Co.; London 
Guarantee and Accident Co. 

Canadian-Australian Royal Mail Line, Chas. 
Brewer & Co.’s Boston Line of Sailing Ves- 
sels, Hilo Agents American-Hawaiian S. S. 
Co., Chargeurs Reunis. 

Agents Pear] City Fruit Co. 

Packers of “Diamond Head” and “Hawaii- 
an Chief” Brands of Canned Pineapples. 

San Francisco Office, 260 California St. 

Cable address, “Draco.” 


The B. F. Dillingham Co., 


LIMITED. 


Christmas Cards 


Christmas 
Stationery 


New lines arriving every few 


weeks 


THEY NEVER WERE 
MORE ATTRACTIVE 
THAN THEY ARE 
THIS YEAR 


Financial, Insurance and Commission 
Agents. 


STANGENWALD BUILDING. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dilpax.” 
Codes: Liebers, Western Union, A. B. C. 


Come in and Select Yours 


~ Wall & Dougherty 


Jewelers Opticians 
P. O. Box 446. 
HONOLULU - - - - HAWAII bahotratretratvatatatratatvanvataniaterietereh 
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THE FRIEND 


Published monthly at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, Honolulu, T. H 


Subscription price - - $1.00 per year 


Address - business letters and make 
checks, etc., payable to 
THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend, 
P. O. Box 489. 


Miss E. V. Warinner, 
Associate Bus. Mgr. 


All communications of a literary char- 
acter should be addressed to THE 
FRIEND, Honolulu, T. H., and must reach 
the Board Rooms by the 24th of the 
month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 
DOREMUS SCUDDER..... Editor-in-Chiet 


Frank S. Scudder....... Managing Editor 


Orramel H. Gulick Theodore Richards 

Paul Super Miss EF. V. Warinner 

A. A. Ebersole Dr. R. D. Williams 

Wm. D. Westervelt Walter F. Frear 
Norman C. Schenck. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hatoaii, 
as second class matter, under act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879. 


THOU SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE 


WITNESS 
CONHE election of last month 
T turned upon so small a num- 
ber of votes that it is both pos- 


sible and the dictate of wisdom 
to reflect upon the conduct of the campaign 
by both sides to determine what mistakes 
were made that turned the scales the way 
they finally inclined. In general the spirit 
shown by both parties was excellent. The 
people of the country were treated to a very 
high order of political debate. Questions 
of vast moment to America and the world 
were faithfully argued. “The discussion es- 
pecially as carried on by the two leading 
candidates was of a most unusual character 
in that the country was not treated to the 
crossing of swords characteristic of the typi- 
cal presidential contest. Criticism of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s policies by Mr. Hughes were 
not categorically met and answered, but 
stress was laid upon the definite achieve- 
ments of the past three and a half years. 
On one or two occasions the press charged 
the President’ with bitterness of speech 
though it seemed to us that vigor would 
have been a fairer word to apply to his 
utterances. On the other hand, Mr. 
Hughes was widely accused of slamming 
and knocking, but we could find nothing of 
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Editorial Announcement 


ITH ‘this issue of ‘““The 
Friend’, the last of Dr. 


Doremus Scudder’s regularly con- 
tributed editorials will appear. 
As noted elsewhere, Dr. and Mrs. 
Scudder sailed for Tokio, Japan, 
November 17th. ‘Their depart- 
ure is a distinct loss to many 
phases of community life, and 
“The Friend” accepts the resig- 
nation of its editor in chief with 
deep regret. Dr. Scudder’s talents 


-as a publicist have been widely 


recognized, and several very flat- 
tering offers from mainland peri- 
odicals were refused. His pithy 
comments on matters of world mo- 
ment, as well as his skilful treat- 
ment of local issues have been read 
with the keenest interest, and a 
number of striking local reform- 
were first presented through the 
medium of “The Friend.” Al- 
though a number of times absent 
on the mainland, either on well- 
earned vacations or in the interest 
of some worthy project, Dr. Scud- 
der never failed to furnish copy”’ 
at the needed time. Writing an 
editorial on the day the steamer 
sailed, he more than once provided 
for a last minute cable, should the 
pendulum of world’s events swing 
contrary to prediction. The Edi- 
torial Board acknowledges _ its 
gratitude for service of the high- 
est order, and while deploring the 
discontinuance of his name as ed:- 
tor-in-chief, rejoices in the possi- 
bility of contributions from him a* 
more or less irregular intervals. 
Dr. Scudder has not lost his aloha 
for Hawaii, and seeing us at a dif- 
ferent angle may increase his use- 
fulness as kindly critic and always- 
ardent booster. No announce- 
ment of his successor can be made 
at this time. 


OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES 
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this spirit in his addresses, though it is true 
that the newspaper headlines not unseldom 
twisted his trenchant criticism so as to 
make it appear what his words clearly 
showed it was not. We believe that the 
coming few years will amply justify the 
splendid educative work done by Mr. 
Hughes in this campaign and we have little 
doubt that he would have won if three of 
his chief supporters had not yielded to the 
temptation of what seemed unjustifiable 
misrepresentation. Of course the sectional 
fight in California between Messrs. Crocker 
and Johnson, both of whom helped knife 
Mr. Hughes by their short-sighted and un- 
patriotic conduct in a grave national crisis, 
carried that pivotal state against the Pro- 
gressive-Republican Party and. practically 
re-elected President Wilson. But even this 
serious handicap would have been overcome 
we are inclined to believe if the campaign 
of Mr. Hughes had not been loaded down 
with the extravagances, to put it mildly, of 
the most distinguished politicians who stood 
by his candidacy. “The first of these and 
to our mind the most audacious and un- 
called for of them all—if the press reports 
were accurate—was the entirely unsuppor- 
ted charge of Senator Lodge concerning the 
alleged postscript appended by President 
Wilson to his famous second Lusitania note 
to Germany. 
should have been made public only in case 
absolute documentary evidence had been in 
in the possession of the man pressing the 
charge. As it was, nothing but hearsay 
evidence was adduced, evidence that would 
have been promptly thrown out of a court 
of justice as worthless if unsubstantiated 
by real proof. The publication of this 
charge by Senator Lodge seemed to many 
of Mr. Hughes’ sincerest supporters like a 
Joab thrust. Its effect was to make them 
feel that if it’ were not for the principle 
involved in the election of Mr. Hughes 
they would cast their ballot for the Presi- 
dent to show their contempt for such un- 
worthy tactics. It seemed incredible that 
such an astute politician as Mr. Lodge 
could be guilty of the folly involved in 
his sensational attack. For it involved 
the honor of the Chief Executive of the 
Nation and wanting absolute proof was an 


Such a grave accusation 


assault upon the honor of the American peo- 
ple. The charge may have been true, but 
lacking the evidence which it was the duty 
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of its proponent to produce if he were 
acting in a bona fide spirit it amounted to 
a falsehood. “The second was the reiter- 
ation by Ex-Secretary Knox of the dis- 
credited criticism that the Federal Child 
Labor Law was a fraud upon the friends 
of American children. It is possible to be- 
lieve that when Chairman Wilcox of the 
Republican National Committee early in 
the campaign intemperately attacked this 
law he acted in good faith. “That this as- 
sault was a blunder was immediately made 
apparent by the overwhelming vindication 
by the National Child Labor Committee 
of the law as a great forward step in child 
labor reform. If Mr. Wilcox had as pub- 
licly acknowledged his error as he had 
fulminated his criticism it would have been 
singularly good campaigning, because it 
would have convinced thousands of Progres- 
sive-Republicans that Mr. Wilcox would 
have nothing to do with captious criticism 
of President Wilson. Here Mr. Hughes 
also committed a tragical blunder of no 
light moment because he too had criticized 
the law adversely and a word of retraction 
from him would have saved him the votes 
of many child reformers. But when Mr. 
Knox at the eleventh hour violently re- 
hearsed what was clearly not true of the 
law it is safe to conclude. that enough 
voters were alienated to defeat Mr. 
Hughes in the close states. Lastly Colonel 
Roosevelt’s characterization of the President 
as “another Buchanan” on the eve of the 
election was a final and decisive employ- 
ment of mis-statement flagrant enough to 
drive many thoughtful and fair-minded citi- 
zens to the support of Mr. Wilson. Were 
not these three campaign lies more than 
sufficient to have turned the election against 


Mr. Hughes? We believe they defeated 


him. They ought to serve as a lesson to 
politicians. The American people love 
facts. If served with fiction by their 


would-be leaders they are moved to follow 
those who refuse to use such tactics. 


Du 


WHAT NEXT? 


When a hard fought battle is lost by 
such a close margin that a number of petty 
causes may be assigned as sufficient to have 
determined the issue it is the part of wis- 
dom to recognize the hand of Providence 
in the outcome. ‘This is our conclusion 
anent the recent national election. In Mr. 
Hughes the Republican party presented <0 
the electors of the nation the most thor- 
oughgoing Progressive in America. He 
should have been overwhelmingly elected. 


The exigencies of world  statesmanship 
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called for such a leader in the greatest re- 
public on earth. But he was defeated by a 
combination of causes no one of which was 
of prime importance. “The charge that he 
should have presented a constructive pro- 
gram or should have told what he would 
have done in Mr. Wilson’s place, the 
criticism that on the Pacific coast he failed 
to conciliate the popular idol, Mr. John- 
son, and that he was cold in public ad- 
dress, the three vital mistakes recorded 
above, the power of the plea “I’ve kept 
you out of war” in the minds of middle 
west farmers, all offered as an explana- 
tion of the result go to show that the stars 
were fighting against Sisera. What ailed 
the stars? What does their conjunction 
portend? Is Mr. Wilson to go along his 
vacillating path until America entirely loses 
the confidence of Europe? ‘Then at the 
end of the war with the Allies possessed 
of veteran troops will the day of reckoning 
come as they demand reparation for Mexi- 
can losses sustained at the hands of a Mon- 
roe Doctrine that has wrought them serious 
damage? Will these victors engineer a 
trade combination that shall exclude our 
country from its rightful place in world 
commerce and perhaps lead to another ter- 
rible war which shall purify the nation 
through fire? Or are we on the eve of a 
new era in industrialism? Are the rail- 
roads about to enter into a conflict with 
the Brotherhoods so bitter and so disastrous 
to the country that President Wilson sid- 
ing with the employees will put himself at 
the head of a movement to nationalize first 
the railroads and thereafter all great in- 
dustries? Whatever may come the Nation 
seems instinctively to have sensed some 
imminent crisis which once passed will 
bring forth a new America. It has turned 
against an ordered program of advance to 
choose a spasmodic or even a cataclysmic 
stage of evolution and uncertainty char- 
acterizes the very air which the nation is 
breathing. We must be prepared for any- 
thing. However the immediate future may 
unfold there is no cause for alarm. ‘The 
Great Gubernator is at the wheel of his- 
tory and while America has no right in 
view of the sufferings of Europe to hold 
that its progress is to be one from which 
stern discipline shall be absent all is well. 
We need training. A taste of the rod will 
do our nation no harm. ‘Through much 
tribulation we too must enter the Kingdom 
of God and as long as we steadily near that 


goal no experience can be called too rigor- 
ous. As a result of the disappointment of 
the late election let us greet the unseen with 


one of Browning’s cheers. 
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A VALEDICTORY 


The thirteen and a half years spent in 
Hawaii have been an unending joy. ‘The 
tasks set first in the Hawaiian Board and 
next in Central Union were worth any 
man’s best. “They have had mine and the 
only regret has been that larger powers 
were not available for them. 

Honolulu is the most interesting place 
in the world. Its wealth largely 
trolled by the sons of missionaries, its the- 
oretical adherence to Puritanism conjoined 
with a license in certain departments of 
ethics, its readiness to respond to such mod- 
ern demands as fairness to wage earners 
offset by its at times conservative not to 
say reactionary spirit, its provincialism back- 
grounded upon a world wide sympathy 
quite unique in a white community, its 
worship of the pioneers sent to evangelize 
the “Sandwich Islanders” and its utter dis- 
regard of much of that in conduct which 
seemed to them essential, its really simple 
life, its lavishness, its generosity and its 
financial cannyness, its ability both to com- 
bine and to pull apart, its aloha for every- 
one and its “welcome the coming speed the 
parting guest” habit, to say nothing of its 
polyracial nature plus its ardent Ameri- 
canism give it a character that both grips 
some and loosens its hold upon others. Yet 
its grasp is stronger than its let go . 

Honolulu also bristles with problems that 
make it peculiarly interesting. It is tre- 
mendously human and sometimes almost 
unhuman. It is not like the Laodicea of the 
Apostle’s day, lukewarm, but both very hot 
at seasons and anon ice-cold, nay, often 
both of them at once. What would Saint 
John have said to such an enigma? 

It is a good place to fight for the right. 
There frequently seems little enough pro- 
gress but one has the chance to give and 
take stiff body blows and the exercise brings 
a glow. So battling for the Kingdom is 
real sport here and I’ve enjoyed it royally. 


con- 


Central Union Church is an epitome of 
the Islands. With forty to fifty denomina- 
tions represented in its membership and 
almost as many racial groups it is a small 
world in itself. It is splendidly alive 
though sometimes a stranger might wonder 
at some of its meetings whether there was 
much or any of it left. It has not begun 
to awaken to its real strength or radiating 
opportunities. 


For thirteen years I have studied this 
church and I believe in it. Whether that 
faith will be justified is a conundrum. It 
occupies a position rarely conspicuous and 
dynamic. But it is hardly conscious of it. 
Take its year book. It senses not even its 
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own age. If this church had been in New 
England it would have celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary in 1908 but it 
serenely proclaims itself a mere stripling 
of 29. It does’things in a large way but 
often without thought. It seems at times 
to be toying with its opportunity. Some 
day will it awaken to its preeminent des- 
tiny? I think it will. 

Included in this destiny is its justifica- 
tion of its name. It is a meeting place of 
races. It could be the cathedral church of 
the Pacific world. But to do that it must 
se-ve the community as it never has done. 
It must mobilize all its forces and use its 
rare talents to bless those whose powers 
are slumbering because they need stirring. 
In a rather indistinct way the Church has 
begun to intuit this fact but as yet the con- 
viction is a subconscious one. 

However it has gotten so far as to dis- 
cuss a body worthy of its character. It 
knows that it needs an instrument in which 
to incarnate its spirit. And it is preparing 
to grow such a body. It wants an ade- 
quate plant and if it puts enough thought 
into getting one it will have it. 

It is because if it is ever to own an 
equipment which will allow it to live out 
its fine nature it must think out the prob- 
lem that this message is given. Central 
Union needs to be stimulated to set all its 
mind upon this question of a worthy habitat, 
and the faithful thinking of every one of 
its members should be welcomed as a con- 
tribution to its solution. 

For thirteen years I have mulled over 
this matter and have reached a few con- 
clusions which it seems my duty to com- 
municate. “They are far from finality in 
my own mind. ‘They appear as a sug- 
gestion towards constructive planning. It 
is only as the entire Church gets to work 
and contributes each his thought that the 
final outcome will meet the demands of 
the situation. In the spirit therefore of 
contributing a mite just as Mr. Ebersole 
and Mr. Super did theirs a year and more 
ago this valedictory is being penned. If it 
serve to move others to think and plan it 
will fully have justified its seeing the light, 
even though no one would recognize any of 
its features in the final result. 

First then a church plant in Hawaii 
must appeal to all who frequent it because 
of its refreshing coolness. Its main audi- 
torium must be open to the trades blowing 
not on the backs but in the faces of the con- 
gregation. It were well to have the roof 
supported not on solid walls but upon 
some such arched and colonnaded structure 
as would give free entrance to light and 
air on all sides at the top of the buildine. 
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How this could be devised to meet archi- 
tectural demans is a question for experts. 

A second fundamental requirement 
should be sympathy between the building 
and its subtropical environment. Nature 
and art must go hand in hand and assist 
the worshipper both to find God and un- 
derstand Him more fully. 

The third sine qua non is acoustics. In 
this day of science as applied to auditoria it 
is possible to construct meeting places where 
large numbers of hearers can be reached 
by an ordinary voice with ease. 

A fourth feature may well be historic 
Central Union Church is the 
child of the Puritan and the missionary. 
But its puritanism is of the twentieth cen- 
tury whose ideal is solid strength conjoin- 
ed with the appeal of beauty. An architect 
can be found to express the spirit of a 
Thomas Hooker and a Jane Addams in the 
sphere of architecture. And because of 
the unique relationship of our church to 
missions, the entire structure should be 
made to tell the missionary story of the 
Christian Church. 

Furthermore the plant must be workable. 
It must be planned for service and must 
bring together those of its own who have 
developed talent and those in the com- 
munity of limited opportunity who need 
training. My own conviction has pointed 
to music as one preeminent department of 
social service splendidly possible to our peo- 
ple. If the culture turned now into the 
channel of mere selfish enjoyment by the 
Morning Music Club could be focused upon 
children to whom music would open a nev 
spiritual world so that each member would 
give time to teaching as is done in New 
York’s Music Settlement, in two decades 
Honolulu would be a transformed city. 
Central Union has the talent and the leis- 
ure. It has also the location. 
a plant. The requirements of its Bible 
School when met by a modern structur- 
would amply serve such an extension of 
community service and would secure seven 
day rather than one day use of the in- 
vested capital. If the community should 
demand an institute of religious instruction 
a still further use of the plant would result. 

Our climate favors open air services. 
Facilities for such an extension of the prin- 
ciple of public worship in vespers, evening 
musicals and motion pictures would might- 
ily enhance the ministry of a Church of 
Christ in this city. 

‘These and other controlling principles 
suggested to me a type of building that has 
long existed in vision alone. When the 
Church last spring called into being a com- 
mittee on a new plant, it did not seem to me 
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wise to disclose the picture which had been 
growing in mind. I was not a member of 
the committee and the time was not ripe 
for a suggestion that would be pondered. 
But’ now that removal to another field 
makes disinterestedness evident, it seem: 
as though it were a duty to come forward 
with my contribution. 


At this juncture Mr. Edgar Allan Poe 
Newcomb, well known to Honolulu and to 
our Church, was kind enough to con- 
tribute a sketch embodying much of what 
had roughly taken form in my thought. 
For this evidence of real friendship I can- 
not be too grateful and it is a pleasure to 
testify my sense of indebtedness, as other- 
wise I do not see how I could have re- 
alized my hope of sharing my thought with 
the people of Central Union. 


Sketch on following page. 


In this sketch A marks the memorial en- 
trance flanked with the offices of the 
Church with a second floor for other ad- 
ministrative rooms. B, B are class rooms. 
C is the men’s parlor with ample toilet 
facilities; D the same for women. E an 


assembly room for mid-week © services, 


church dinners, socials and the like, with 


its adjoining kitchen K. Here the kinder- 
garten would gather on Sundays. F would 
afford a locus for the primary department. 
The rooms B, C, D, etc., would have low 
ceilings, allowing for a like tier of rooms 
above. E and F would be high ceiled. 
N, N represents a lanai or cloister with 
its columns bordering the Open Court. In 
this court and in’ the grounds about the 
building opportunity for the touch with 
Nature would be ample. P would be a 
large platform for open air gatherings. H 
represents the main church auditorium, the 
people facing the trade wind. 
leries. 


G are gal- 
‘The organ O by an arrangement of 
windows would be as well heard in the 
Court as in the auditorium. R is the pul- 
pit. L and M are retiring rooms. Win- 
dows of generous size would link the out- 
doors with the interior. ‘This plan con- 
templates the choir in the rear gallery but 
my thought would have the choir with 
room for a large chorus to one side of the 
minister where they could hear, and be 
able to join fully in the services, and not 
be tempted to distract the audience by 
talking. An electric organ would allow 
of two keyboards, one on the portico of the 
open court, another near the choir. An 
echo organ would be another of the possi- 
bilities of this general plan. Every one of 
the features enumerated above could find 
full expression in some such plant as is here 
outlined. Every room and the open court 
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would be freely cooled by the Trade wind. 

In the development of the larger in- 
fluence of Central Union Church facili- 
ties for the assembling of great religious 
conferences will be demanded. A plant of 
the character suggested would furnish these 
unstintedly. “The only drawback would be 
the cost and God has granted our Church 
the ability to overcome this. 

It may be that the vision of an institu- 
tion development along the lines that have 
gripped my own heart is never to be re- 
alized. “Chis counts little however, to one 
who loves to see. “The joy of a wide view 
is not the ownership of the prospect but the 
sight of it. Just to tell it out is enough. 


19] 


If God wants anything of this nature He 
will move its realization. If He _ has 
other plans, they are infinitely better. But 
each of us should tell his vision and be 
satisfied in having seen and told it. 


DOREMUS SCUDDER. 

With special emphasis upon books for 
boys, the Honolulu Library is observing 
“Good Book Week,” December 4-9, as out- 
lined by the Library Committee of the Boy 
Scouts of America. “Buy a Good Book 
For Your Children” is the motto of the 
campaign. Publicity is given to suitable 
books in the library and lists of books for 
sale in the local stores are posted and have 
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been mailed to library patrons. A special 
feature in the good books of the year is a 
list of Boy Scout editions at fifty cents 
each. These books are reprints, making pos- _ 
sible the exceptionally low price, but are 
standard works attractively bound. ‘These, 
as well as many others, are real boy stories 
with a “punch,” but lacking in the harm- 
ful and impossible situations of the dime 
novel. The movement is worthy the at- 
tention of all parents and educators. 


2, o, 2, 
me ye te 


A Letter From an Armenian Young 


Lady to an American Friend 


T. WAS not easy for me to read your 
| eres and keep back the tears that in- 
sisted on bursting. It was only a miracle 
that I planned to go back a month later 
than I had formerly planned, and yet I 
must confess honestly that I do not feel 
any happier that my life, or rather my body, 
was spared. ‘There is only one thing that 
gives me a little comfort, and that is that 
when my dear ones were put through tor- 
tures, they knew my little sister and I were 
safe and we were out of the reach of the 
brutal hands of the Turk. You can see for 
yourself how little that is to have as com- 
fort. I must not complain though. If my 
life is given to me I must see that it Is 
used to the best possible advantage of hu- 
manity, even though it is easier, far easier, 
to die than to face life as it is. I know I 
am nothing. I can do nothing in this world 
that would be worth while doing, and I 
would have so cheerfully given up my life 
if I by doing so could let my brothers live, 
or at least one of them. 

You wrote in Miss ’s letter about 
reading of my brother’s death. It is not 
sure yet. My father and my brothers and 
our minister were taken together in a group. 
When on the way of their deportation men 
were separated from women. ‘That was in 
July, 1915. We have no news, no definite 
news, of that group yet. Of course there 
is only one chance out of a million that some 
of them have survived, yet that tiny little 
hope does not vanish until we are sure of 
the contrary. I do not say that it is any 
easier to live day in and day out in this 
uncertain condition, it is too hard for words 
but that hope of their living and our be- 
ing able to serve them if needed gives us 
strength to fight the battle bravely. 

We know that my mother is still living 
and is safe with as long as she herself 
is safe. When the Turks separated the 
men from the women and the mayor of our 
city ordered not to go any further 
with the Armenians she took my mother 
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back with her and she was there until the 
30th of July, 1916. We have not heard 
since. 

Please pray for my dear suffering na- 
tion. I do not ask for revenge. Our 
sorrow and grief is too sacred for that, and 
the principle they are dying for so heroical- 
ly is too high to be pitied, that is why I do 
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not ask our God to punish them nor pity 
us. He put in us the will power to sacrific 


this life for higher and better things and 
I am sure He would not pity us; but I ask 
Him to give them strength to bear the un- 
lawful tortures and give us strength to 


bear our sorrow unselfishly. 
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HE light blinded me for a moment as 

I stepped out on the porch. Every- 
thing was so glitteringly, dazzlingly white. 
A soft snow had fallen during the night 
covering the streets and the icicle fringed 
roofs and clinging in masses to the bare 
trees. It had cleared up and only a few 
tiny clouds as soft and white as the snow 
floated around the horizon. “The sky was 
a deep blue—it seemed the more blue be- 
cause of the absolute lack of color in every- 
thing else. 

“Glorious, glorious!” I murmured under 
my breath as I stood looking down over the 
city, across the river that lay as a streak of 
glass to the white hills beyond. The morn- 
ing’s mail had brought me a Christmas let- 
ter from a friend in California describing 
their Christmas scenery. ‘They may have 
their roses,’ I thought. “This is fairy 
land.” 

The massive gray house across the street 
looked as sombre as ever in spite of its 
white roof. The shades were down as 
usual, and there was no sign of life. Poor 
Margaret! It would be the first Christ- 
mas since Evelyn died. “Truly it was not 
fancy. ‘The grey stones did indeed breathe 
forth something of the loneliness of the 
owner of the house—a loneliness which 
Christmas could not but intensify, for the 
remembrance of past joy always makes sor- 
row harder to bear, and they had always 
made so much of Christmas. 

I pulled out my watch. Yes, it was 
much too early for the Christmas morning 
service. I would run over to see Margaret 
for a few minutes. 

Margaret and I had been childhood 
friends and girlhood chums. ‘Then had 
come a parting of our ways. My work 
had taken me away from home, and Mar- 
garet had married a well-to-do physician. 
For five years they had lived together in 
the most perfect happiness, and then had 
come the terrible winter of ’?97—the year 
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of the small pox epidemic when the doctor, 
after going day and night until his 
strength was exhausted, took the disease 
and died. Of course Margaret was broken 
hearted for a time. But he had given his 
life for others—that was a consolation—and 
then there was Evelyn. She must be brave 
for her sake. 

Evelyn was a child of four with big 
brown eyes so much like the doctor’s that 
it made Margaret catch her breath sharply 
when they looked at her. Naturally she 
became entirely wrapped up in the child, 
and when in October, Evelyn died, poor 
Margaret’s only prayer had been that she 
might die too. Since then she had shut 
herself up in the great darkened house with 
the memories of her dead. 

I opened the front door without ring- 
ing. The hall was dark—so dark that 
coming in from the brilliancy outside I had 
to grope my way around. I found her in 
the library seated at her desk with her 
head bowed on her arms. 

But she was not crying. As I came in 
she looked up at me with a look so haggard 
that the cheerful words I had planned to 
say died away on my lips. There was lit- 
tle suggestion of an apple blossom in her 
looks now. “That was what the doctor had 
called her in the only piece of poetry he 
ever wrote—a poem at which she had 
laughed most heartily and then had put 
away in the little box with the lock of her 
dead mother’s hair. 

I kept the hand she extended in both of 
mine. We sat in silence for some moments. 
In the presence of great sorrow one realizes 
for the first time how futile words are. I 
could think of nothing to say but “Merry 
Christmas!’ and to have said that would 
have been mockery. “The room was dark. 
Every touch of color had been removed. 
The tall clock in the chimney corner ticked 
in a solemn, measured, depressing way. At 
last I could stand it no longer. 


‘Peace on Earth!” 
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“Margaret, dear, let us go out doors. It 
is so beautiful this morning. It will do 
you good,” I said. 

I led her by the hand into the hall and 
putting some wraps around her, I guided 
her out on the porch and down the steps 
into the street. Margaret walked in a me- 
chanical way, the hopeless expression on her 
face never changing. She was utterly in- 
sensible to the world and its glorious 
beauty. When E looked at her I was glad 
that happiness such as her’s had never come 
to me, for then at least I could never know 
such sorrow as her’s. “There had been times 
when I had envied her. But after all her 
happiness had cost too much! 

We were in front of a little church. The 
refrain of a song came to us. ‘Peace, 
A sudden impulse seized 
What is the meaning of God’s peace 
if it is not for such as she? I put my arm 
around her and half lifted her into the 
church. Unnoticed, we slipped into the 
back pew. 

The little black figure at my side seemed 
strangely out of place in the festive crowd. 
The sunshine falling through the stained 
glass window behind us gave a tinge of 
color to her black garments, and cast red 
and yellow gleams on her hair. The music 
continued. The burden of it all was the 
same ‘‘Peace, Peace.” Somehow it grated 
on my feelings. A contralto began to sing. 
“Come unto me all ye that are weary 
and heavy-laden and I will give you rest,” 
she sang over and over again. Margaret 
was listening. I fancied her cheeks showed 
a tinge of color—or was it the light from 
the window? 

At last the minister began to speak. His 
voice had a peculiar quality, and his face 
was that of a man who has seen life and 
knew its realities. What his text was I 
did not notice, but he began to speak of the 
Christmas music, how it was encircling the 
earth, in some places dying down to a mere 
ripple, in other places swelling to a great 
wave, but surrounding the whole earth with 
an invisible band of harmony. Then he 
went on to draw a comparison between this 
earthly music and the heavenly music. He 
pictured the spirits of our beloved ones as 
surrounding the earth—for he could not 
conceive of heaven as some far away work 
of infinity—and filling it with a harmony 
which our ears are not attuned to catch, 
which we could not bear to hear. Could 
we have heard the whole grand burst of 
Christmas music with its one strain we 
would not even have borne that. And that 
would have been but a foretaste of the 
heavenly music which though unheard is 
ever filling the earth. 


me, 
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I had become so absorbed in what he was 
saying that I had not seen the effect on 
Margaret. When we arose for the closing 
prayer, I saw that the tears were running 
down her cheeks, and the hopeless, set look 
was gone. We slipped out while they were 
singing the closing hymn. 

Margaret led the way up the hill, walk- 
ing so rapidly that I could hardly keep 
At the door of her home I 
I thought it would be best 
to leave her alone. “Come,” she said, tak- 
ing me by the hand. She took off her 
wraps with a quick motion ,and then went 
from one room to another drawing back 
the heavy curtains. We stood in the library 
now flooded with sunlight. “Yo think,” 
she said brokenly, “to think that all this 
time perhaps I have been shutting out my 
loved ones, perhaps while I have been long- 
ing so for them they have been close by and 
I did not know it.” 

The Christmas message had come home 
to her. She had found the peace that pass- 
eth understanding. 


up with her. 
turned back. 


Leper Christmas 


UST A WORD, so the 
busy days do not crowd 
out the remembrance of 

those boxes we will be glad to 
pack and forward to Kalau- 


papa. 

The last steamer before 
Christmas will leave on Dec. 
22. Gifts should arrive ‘at 
the Board Rooms before 
‘Tuesday, the 19th. 


xX 
MISS AMY R. SWAIN 


A sudden death on Maui removed Miss 
Amy R. Swain, who arrived but a few 
weeks before to become kindergartener and 
community worker at Kahului. Miss 
Swain was a graduate of the Wheelock 
Kindergarten School of Boston, and had 
not only demonstrated fitness for her new 
position, but had endeared herself to all 
whom she had come in _ contact. 

resulted from double pneumonia. 


with 
Death 
The body was shipped to her parents at 


Clinton, Conn. 
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The index for articles appearing in “The 
Friend” during the year will be printed in 
January. This material was ready for the 
December but was crowded out 
through lack of space. 


issue, 
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Dr. and Mrs. Scudder in Hawau 
--A Symposium 


Community Service 
R. SCUDDER’S permanent depart- 


ure is a distinct loss to the com- 
munity life of Hawai. He was always 
ready to assist or lead in all matters of 
social betterment. His record in the Cen- 
tral Union Church is broader than the 
life of that church. Under his charge, it 
is true that the church branched out and 
away from narrow lines of thought and 
work. But he entered with hearty energy 
into all the life of the City and ‘Terri- 
tory. 

For several years he was an active mem- 
ber of the Civic Federation, chairman of 
one of its most important committees. It 
was largely through his efforts that an 
investigation was had of vice conditions in 
Honolulu. As a result of the report on 
those conditions, the eyes of the community 
were opened and a vigorous assault on the 
vice strongholds was made, which resulted 
in cleaning up the vice district of that 
period and the scattering abroad of the 
denizens of the infected places. “There 
were a number of deportations of unde- 
sirable persons, and it looked for a time as 
though the community would control the 
situation. It was through no fault of 
Dr. Scudder’s that the good people of 
Honolulu went to sleep, and, while they 
slumbered and slept, vice reinstated itself 
in new strongholds and gradually assumed 
its present defiant attitude toward law and 
decency. Honolulu needs more Dr. Scud- 
ders, and must have them before the forces 
of evil can be reduced to subjection. 

This is only one line otf Dr. Scudder’s 
fine work while here. Others will tell of 
some of his accomplishments in many lines, 
all bearing on the good of the community. 


W. R. CASTLE. 
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Hawaiian Board Secretaryship 


HILE settled as pastor in Woburn, 

Mass., in 1902, a call reached Dr. 
Scudder to become associate missionary for 
the Japanese in Hawaii. This call he ac- 
cepted upon condition that he might first 
revisit Japan in order to refresh his knowl- 
edge of the Japanese language and renew 
his acquaintance with the Japanese people. 
Returning from this second visit to Japan, 
he entered in earnest in 1903 upon service 


for the Japanese emigrants scattered 


throughout the group. 

In the succeeding year, 1904, upon the 
departure of Rev. O. P. Emerson for the 
States, Dr. Scudder was called to the ser- 
retaryship of the Hawaiian Board. Under 
the wise and efficient leadership of Dr. 
Scudder and Mr. Frank Damon, both 
Mills School and Kawaiahao Female Sem- 
inary were transplanted from the heart of 
the growing city to the ample and beauti- 
ful grounds in Manoa Valley, where lying 
contiguous to each other, the two schools 
constitute the Mid-Pacific Institute. “The 
development of this institution with its two 
flourishing departments, with their fine 
buildings, able corps of teachers, and en- 
thusiastic bands of happy scholars, may be 
counted as one of the triumphs of Dr. Scud- 
der’s career as secretary of the Hawaiian 


Board. 


In the work of developing harmonious 
self-governing Congregational churches 
among the Hawaiian, Portuguese, Japanese. 
Chinese and Spanish speaking peoples who 
now fill our islands, Dr. Scudder has borne 
a leading and most healthful part. As 
successors to the missionaries who in the 
nineteenth century sowed the Gospel seed 
in Hawaii, the lamented Frank W. Da- 
mon, Rev. William Brewster Oleson, and 
Dr. Doremus Scudder have in the provi- 
dence of God performed a most important 
service to humanity. 


OE ns 
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Kawaiahao Seminary 


T. WAS not my happy fortune to be 

among the throng that commemorated 
the jubilee of Kawaiahao Seminary two 
years ago, but in subsequent readings of 
the celebration in this “Friend” that per- 
forms so; many gracious and neighborly 
acts, and keeps for us records we could 
ill spare, it has seemed that I could hear 
the very tones of voice, could feel the 
rhythm of emphasis, could thrill responsive 
to the rich enthusiasm of the genius of the 
place, the gifted woman, Mabel Bosher, 
whom we now cherish as Mrs. Scudder. 


Wordsworth sang of his Highland Mary 
“The field, the wood, the waterfall 
And thou the spirit of them all!” 
Thus, I am sure, all those favored wo- 
men who worked so loyally with the de- 
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voted principal of, Kawaiahao, think of 
her still as one who embodied the spirit of 
the place and was an inspiration to “sweet 
reasonableness” in living, and in joyous ser- 
vice each for all. 

We are glad that the Kawaiahao of to- 
day recognizes the need of living its life 
in and with that of the community to the 
extent of sharing with those outside the 
school some of the time and talents of her 
faculty. Mrs. Scudder, before her mar- 
riage to the pastor and missionary leader, 
and while carrying heavy burdens for the 
school, educational, moral and financial, yet 
shared her vitality in church work, and in 
the activities of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions, the Y. W. C. A. and the College 
Club. How refreshing it was to find one 
could write a paper on many a varied theme 
with spontaneity, and who proved true her 
own words that she “just loved figures!” 
Her resourcefulness in ideals practically 
expressed, her ready sympathy, her good 
judgment, her delightful sense of humor— 
how we shall miss them as we miss her at 
every turn! 

Miss Adams and her faculty at Kawaia- 
hao must feel as we all do that Mrs. Scud- 
der’s interest and spirit are still a part of 
the school and that her dreams are in many 
satisfactory ways, even now coming true 
for the continued development of the in- 
stitution to which she gave seven years of 
loving service. 


Mahalo, Mrs. Scudder! 
MARY DILLINGHAM FREAR. 
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| & IT ever possible to really measure 

the service of an individual to a school 
or community? ‘There are so many fac- 
tors that make up the general measure. 
It is often not the things that show out- 
wardly that count most in one’s life of 
service, but the greatest influence 
erted in the little things of everyday life 
where one comes in close personal contact 
with the individual. But where one is 
principal of a school and holds the love 
and loyalty of the students, faculty and 
trustees and also wins the respect and good- 
will of the people of all nationalities in a 
community, that one has certainly achieved 
success in the broadest and highest sense 
of the word. 


is ex- 


It is hard, theretore, to realiy measure 
the service which Mrs. Doremus Scudder, 
for seven and a half years, has rendered to 
Kawaiahao Seminary during the period of 
her labor there, for her influence radiated 
throughout the Islands. 

No one could visit Kawaiahao Seminary 
and fail to be impressed by the spirit which 
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pervades the institution. The motto which 
Miss Bosher chose for the girls was: “Not 
to be ministered unto but to minister,’ and 
this seemed to permeate the whole school. 
With it went a joyful cheerfulness and 
positive helpfulness that not only acted 
as a tonic but smoothed out the rough 
places so that the atmosphere which radi- 
ated in all directions was one of positive 
good-will and joyous Christian service. 

Added to this was the spirit of co- 
operation with all the members of the fac- 
ulty. Every teacher felt the principal was 
her big sister, always ready to listen to her 
pilikia and with a practical suggestion tc 
help overcome the difficulty. The spirit of 
loyalty which this developed was delightful 
to see, for every tacher was always 
ready to do her utmost for the advance- 
ment and good of the school. Her execu- 
tive ability added to her accurate and busi- 
ness-like methods; the order and system 
inaugurated throughout the school perme- 
ated every department and kept things in 
smooth running order. Such methods could 
not help but have a most wholesome influ- 
ence on every girl and teacher that came 
into the school, and many a girl will con- 
tinue to carry this influence throughout her 
future life. 

Her service in the community life was 
also most marked. “Taking such a keen 
interest in the girls committed to her care, 
she interested many of the women and men 
of the community in the school and her 
girls, so that many considered it a privi- 
lege to help support a pupil at the school. 
This resulted also in securing the assis- 
tance of many who continued to feel an 
interest in the girls not only during the 
vacation period when many went home or 
to work, but after they had homes of their 
own. Few, if any, who came in contact 
with the school during her term of office 
will fail to hold this interest for many 
years to come. 

Summed up, her life at Kawaiahao wae 
one of such marked Christian service that 
it cannot be measured in scope or extent 
but will continue to live in the lives of all 
who came in touch with her splendid Chris- 
tian personality. . 


FRANK C. ATHERTON. 


o, te oh 
ye te Me 


Mid-Pacific Institute 


OR the pastor of a church, with the 

many activities that Central Union 
has, to have real interest in and devote 
much energy to an educational institution 
for a number of years is a mark of highest 
tribute. That tribute must go to Doctor 
Doremus Scudder when we think of his 
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associations with the Mid-Pacific Institute. 

It was he who suggested the apt name 
Mid-Pacific Institute. From the very 
first he was connected with the institution, 
being a charter member of its Board of 
Managers. He served as presiding officer 
of the Board at different times and in 
that capacity guided the affairs of the in- 
stitution through several critical stages. 

His special attention was directed to the 
educational policies of the two schools. He 
always insisted on the highest standards of 
scholarship, and considering his busy life 
was extraordinarily familiar with the 
actual methods and routine of the school. 

Through his work and example he in- 
sisted that the schools build upon a founda- 
tion of broad Christian ideals. He inspired 
principals, teachers and pupils to empha- 
size, first of all, in their teaching and liv- 
ing the highest standards of Christian char- 
acter. 

Between Doctor Scudder and the teach- 
ers there was always a feeling of comrade- 
ship. He is a “good fellow” among men. 
He kept in personal touch with many of the 
pupils and they appreciated his friendship. 
His talks at the Vesper Services and on 
other occasions at the school were such 
that their message is remembered. 


All Mid-Pacific Institute: the Board of 
Managers, faculty, and students appreciate 
the services he has rendered to them and 
feel keenly the loss in his departure from 
Honolulu. May he and Mrs. Scudder 
in their new sphere realize the same suc- 
cess in any associations they may have with 
institutions of learning in Tokvo. 


JOHN F. NELSON. 


2, 2, 2, 
we Me Me 


We, M. C. A. 
I DOUBT if ever a couple left Hono- 


lulu with such a record of service to 
the community as did Doctor and Mrs. 
Doremus Scudder when they sailed for 
their new field in Japan last month. Al- 
though both had important callings which 
required large effort and strain, neverthe- 
less Doctor and Mrs. Scudder found time 
to develop many ideas and to stimulat- 
many organizations and movements for the 
welfare of the community. 


The present program of Citizenship 
Education under the auspices of the Y. M. 
C. A. is chiefly due to the ideas of Doctor 
Scudder as to what should be done along 
this line. 
that have come to our Islands to make 
their homes, along with a practical con- 
ception of what should be done to educate 
them as Christian citizens has been a dis- 


His interest in the various races 
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tinct contribution to the welfare of Hawaii 
Nei. 

Doctor Scudder’s keen knowledge of the 
Japanese and their needs has proved most 
valuable in extending a religious and edu- 
cational program among our 80,000 Jupan- 
ese residents. He will be sorely missed by 
the Japanese Christian leaders of Hawaii 
and by the Japanese people generally. 

Doctor Scudder has always been alive 
to the social welfare of Honolulu. He 
has been active both in the suppression 
of vice and in his support of the construc- 
tive social agencies. 

He was the pioneer for a new city 
charter which has been given most favor- 
able consideration by local authorities on 
the subject of municipal government. He 
has been active in securing legislation tend- 
ing toward the betterment of living condi- 
tions in Hawaii. 

As a member of the Man- 
agers of Mid-Pacific Instit:te and Presi- 
dent for a time, Doctor Scudder gave a 
large amount of effort to the education 
of a most important element in the com- 
munity. Rarely could an active minister 
of a large church be found who p»=sessed 
the ability and found the t‘me for such 
an important contribution to the educa- 
tional life of a community. 

Doctor Scudder has been most active 
in the Hawaiian Board and his editorials 
in the Friend have been pointed and ef- 
fective. He is a charter member of the 
Inter-Church Federation and has always 
been a leader in Inter-Church activities. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
feels that it has lost a loyal friend and 
earnest supporter in the departure of Doc- 
tor Scudder. Both as a pastor and as an 
active association member, Doctor Scud- 
der has always been a large factor in unit- 
ing the Church and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in effective work for 
the welfare of the young men and boys of 
our city. 


Board of 


ARTHUR E. LARIMER. 


Se gh o, 
we me te 


Undaunted Courage 


THINK the great contribution to com- 

munity service which Dr. Scudder has 
rendered to Hawaii during the last fourteen 
loss will be 
tremendously felt by the community. Even 
his faults contributed to his influence, for 
they are distinctly human. ‘The fundamen- 
tal qualities are his strong, persuasive, domi- 
nating missionary spirit, combined with an 
extraordinary, alert and keen mind and 
an undaunted courage. 

I recall particularly his work in the 


years is his personality; its 
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Civic Federation, when it was a power. 
During one campaign things became so hot 
and the abuse so overwhelming that there 
were only four of us left, Senator Dickey, 
the late F. B. McStocker, Dr. Scudder and 
myself. One by one our associates dropped 
out, with excuses which were accepted as 
valid, but Dr. Scudder’s courage was as 
high at the end as at the beginning, and the 
result justified him because all on our 
ticket, save one, were elected, to the sur- 
prise of everybody, including ourselves. 

I will mention one other, and an un- 
successful effort, so far as results thus far 
are concerned: His attempt to campaign 
the mainland in aid of Dr. Sydney Gulick, 
planned to prevent break in the friendly 
relations of Japan and America, in which 
his fiery zeal and undaunted courage were 
smothered by the timidity and inertion of 
Christian America, which ought to have 
been at white heat in response to the call. 


DAVID L. WITHINGTON. 


2, CAS 
we Me MS 


Among the Japanese 
‘MONG the records preserved in the 


Mission Memorial Hall iis a card in- 
dex of about four thousand large cards 
which tell an interesting story. “These 
cards contain a record both in Japanese 
and in English of an original and very 
effective kind of missionary work done by 
Doctor Scudder in behalf of the Japanese 
in these Islands and of their relatives and 
friends in Japan. 

When Doctor Scudder, in 1901, accept- 
ed the call of the Hawaiian Board to the 
superintendency of its Japanese work, he 
immediately went to Japan to refresh his 
memory of the language acquired some 
years before, and to acquaint himself with 
the changes which had taken place in Japan 
in the interim, and while pursuing his 
studies his ever resourceful mind was at 
work on the problem of making his mis- 
sion of real human helpfulness and of in- 
ternational value. 

In this the hand of Provide: ce seemed 
at once to guide him. After stating in a 
public address his intention of going to 
Hawaii, he asked whether any persons pres- 
ent. had relatives or friends in the Hawaiian 
Islands, and offered to be a bearer of mes- 
sages to them. “The response was immedi- 
ate. There were aged parents anxious 
about a son; relatives who had not heard 
from their brother or nephew since he 
went to the Islands, and friends anxious 
about friends, who, it was feared, had gone 
astray. Surprised at such a response, Doc- 
tor Scudder thereafter gave greater pub- 
licity to his plans, and his meetings drew 
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an ever increasing number of people who 
had friends in Hawaii. The number of 
messages being too great for record in a 
notebook, he prepared and circulated in the 
audiences large cards with spaces for re- 
cording the name and residence of the per- 
son making the request, and the name and 
address of the person to be sought out in 
Hawaii, and also the nature of the request 
or the cause of anxiety. 

The governor of the province, learning 
of what was going on, called upon Doctor 
Scudder, went with him to the meetings 
and publicly espoused his cause. In addi- 
tion to this he gave him letters of intro- 
duction to governors of other provinces 
with the result that from this time on 
wherever Doctor Scudder went the way 
was prepared in advance; large audiences 
greeted him, and the hearing and recording 
of requests continued till late each night. 
The cards were then numbered and _ thor- 
oughly indexed and cross indexed for future 
convenience. 

And this was but the preparation. It 
is one thing to learn in public meetings who 
has friends in a distant land and mes- 
sages to send; it is quite anothcr thing to 
hunt out a man who has gone from planta- 
tion to plantation, sometimes hiding his 
identity under an assumed name. On ar- 
rival in Hawaii, the endeavor was made, 
by advertising his special errand, to gather 
the people in public meetings. As he went 
from place to place the news preceded him, 
“A man has come bringing personal mes- 
sages from friends in Japan to friends in 
Hawaii.” ‘To these meetings the recor? 
cards were carried and at the close of the 
address the names of those in the dis- 
trict, for whom messages were brought, 
were called out. Thus in public meetings 
many of the addresses were found, but after 
all the Islands had been traversed there 
still remained many hundreds of men who 
had not been located. How these were 
sought out I have learned, not from Doctor 
Scudder, but from those who have observed 
with wonder his persistent quest. 

Rev. Curtis Shields, formerly pastor of 
the Hilo Union Church, spoke of his amaze- 
ment and admiration at seeing a man of 
Doctor Scudder’s ability tramping through 
miles of muddy trails and into the distant 
mountain camps of the Hilo district to trace 
up some plantation laborer whom he had 
never seen, that he might carry him some 
message from home, and send back to the 
boy’s parents some comforting assurance as 
to his character and surroundings in Ha- 
waii. This is but’ one of many testi- 
monies. 

“It is now over twelve years since Doctor 
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Scudder gave up official connection with 
the Japanese work in these Islands, but his 
interest in people whom he thus sought out 
has not been crowded out by his strenuous 
activities in other lines of work.. Every 
year hundreds ot New Year greetings 
have gone out, to those people working on 
plantations or scattered now in different 
parts of the world, and the writer is often 
asked to carry back to him messages of 
special appreciation of these greetings, and 
of wayside kindnesses on some occasion re- 
ceived at the hands of Doctor Scudder. 

When we hear or read the opinions of 
people who are violently opposed to Doctor 
Scudder’s views in regard to the Japanese, 
it may be well to inquire whether such 
critics have, like him, hved among them, 
acquired their language, become familiar 
with their homes and customs, come into 
close acquaintance with the people in all 
stations of life and always kept in close 
touch with the leading students and _ in- 
vestigators of Japan and the Japanese. The 
same thorough going spirit of investigation 
which has distinguished him in all his 
studies has likewise characterized him~in 
his treatment of Japan and her people, and 
it is upon such foundations that his con- 
clusions of either confidence, praise or 
~ blame have always been formed and fear- 
lessly proclaimed by voice and pen. 

In speaking of Doctor Scudder among 
the Japanese it might be expected that more 
mention would be made of the international! 
influence and reputation which he has 
achieved through his extensive knowledge 
of the country and the people, but in the 
~short space allotted for this tribute I have 
chosen rather to bring to light some such 


comparatively unknown incidents as those — 


mentioned above, as revealing some of the 
secret springs of his wider influence. 
Fare 5s 


Ses? 
we Me Me 


Resolutions Adopted by Central 
Union Church 
WHEREAS, Our pastor, Dr. Dore- 


mus Scudder, has resigned to accept a call 
to the pastorate of the “Tokio Union 
Church, thus severing a relationship of 
nine years, during which time he has con- 
stantly kept before us through the spoken 
word and through his life, the ideal of a 
simple, direct, personal relationship with 
God, and 

WHEREAS, During his years of faith- 
ful service among us he has shown a joy- 
ous, genial and optimistic spirit that re- 
fused to be discouraged; an unaffected 
manner, a frankness and_ straightforward- 
ness in his private and public utterances, 
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HOTOGRAPHIC _ impres- 

sions upon the mind often 
stand out with wonderful clear- 
ness after kindred incidents have 
faded from the memory. 

As a guest of the late Francis 
W. Damon, I visited Mills School 
for the first ttme on a Thanksgiv- 
ing celebration night. ‘The size 
of the building impressed me and 
twinkling lights in the windows be- 
spoke a welcome which no one 
could more successfully reiterate 
than Mr. Damon himself. Inside, 
the scene was one of the greatest 
animation, with the traditional 
Yule Log borne by four stalwart 
youths a fitting close to the cere- 
monies. 

From this scene of revelry and 


good cheer we sallied forth to visit _ 


Kawaiahao Seminary, a_ sister 
school of which I had previously 
heard nothing. It seemed a great 
way and sense of direction was en- 
tirely lost in a pitch-black dark- 
ness. The building was almost 
wholly dark, but as we went up 
the stairs we were guided by a 
faint light from an open doorway 
and presently entered a long room 
and were greeted by a woman of 
vibrant voice. 

The call was a short one, and 
returning on the car I was con- 
siderably annoyed to find that I 
could not recall the name of the 
owner of the voice. Suddenly it 
was borne in upon me that it was 
not a school I had seen, but a pres- 
ence | had felt. 

The impression remains to this 
day, though subsequent visits to 
Kawaiahao revealed the pictures- 
queness of the building, the suc- 
cessful amalgamation of races, and 
the wonderful atmosphere of 
cheerfulness and order. 

Strangers who visited Kawaia- 
hao in the absence of the principal 
were impressed by this “atmos- 
phere.” When they were fortu- 
nate enough to meet her they 
called it by another name, an in- 
separable one—Personality. 


Ea ViaW. 
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together with a fearlessness that made him 
at all times true to his convictions; and 
a studiousness which kept him well in- 
formed in many widely different depart- 
ments of the world’s life, and 

WHEREAS, He has been an active 
leader in all those movements which have 
to do with the ‘betterment of our com- 
munity, through his deep personal interest 
in clean politics, temperance, the settle- 
ments, the suppression of vice in all forms, 
child welfare work; and has been an un- 
compromising opponent of everything that 
stands in the way of individual and com- 
munity progress toward the perfect life, 
and 

WHEREAS, He has given so freely of 
his time and wisdom in furthering the edu- 
cational problems of the Islands, acting 
so efficiently on the Board of Managers 
of Mid-Pacific Institute from its very be- 
ginning, and working with untiring zeal 
as chairman of its Educational Committee, 
thus wisely guiding its educational policies 
from the first, and 

WHEREAS, The deep missionary pur- 
pose of his life has expressed itself through 
his long connection with the Hawaiian 
Board, first as its General Secretary and 
later as an active member on many of its 
committees, and 

WHEREAS, He has been the most ef- 
fective and forceful editor of the ‘‘Friend,” 
making it a recognized force towards the 
bringing about of better understanding be- 
tween the -races bordering the Pacific, not 
only in these Islands, but in the States and 
in the Orient as well, and 

WHEREAS, His friendly interest in 
and sympathetic understanding of the Ori- 
ental peoples, expressed through his life 
and words, has brought the races nearer 
together in our own Islands, and 

WHEREAS, As the representative of 
the Church Federation he was loaned by 
this church to undertake a mission of. in- 
ternational importance in his trip to Wash- 
ington and the Eastern States, on behalf 
of a closer unity and a more friendly re- 
lationship between the United States and 
Japan, and 

WHEREAS, While pastor of this 
church he has not only stood for the 
strengthening of this church as an organi- 
zation in all its departments, and for a 
greater church unity in this and in all 
Christian communities, but has also through 
out his entire pastorate, fired the church 
with his warm missionary zeal, promoting 
missionary interest and activity in every 
department of the church life, so that the 
whole church has stood as a center of help- 
fulness in the spread of God’s Kingdom 
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both at home and abroad, in this way help- 
ing us as an organization to realize more 
nearly Christ’s command, that we spread 
the Gospel throughout the whole world, 
that every creature may hear the good news 
of Christ’s message, and 

WHEREAS, Through his efforts in or- 
ganizing the Men’s League, and through 
his constant interest in the women’s work 
of the church, he has helped us more near- 
ly to attain the ideal, “every member a 
worker,” and 

WHEREAS, Through his interest in 
the problems of religious education, he has 
inspired a large number of faithful lead- 
ers ,who have brought the Bible School to 
such a high degree of efficiency, and 

WHEREAS, Through his midweek 
class for young inquirers he has quietly 
but forcefully impressed his personality up- 
on a large number of the young people of 
our community, thus doing a work of edu- 
cational, social and religious value, and 


WHEREAS, through the years he has 
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worked untiringly and with a large meas- 
ure of success in dealing with the problem 
of the midweek service, enlisting the service 
and co-operation of so many of our mem- 
bers in the most helpful part of our church 
life, and 


WHEREAS, He has always striven to 
remove from the door of the church all 
artificial barriers which might keep the 
earnest seeker after Christ from gaining 
the fellowship which the church has to of- 
fer, and to this end has simplified the con- 
fession of-faith and the creed of our church, 
thus concretely exemplifying the words of 
our Master when he said, “I am the door.” 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 
That we, the members of Central Union 
Chuch of Honolulu, take this opportunity 
to express to him our warmest appreciation 
of his unselfish and untiring service as our 
pastor, and of the simple, straightforward 
Gospel message which he has constantly 
lived and preached, and of-his cheerful and 
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courageous attitude expressed on all oc- 
casions, and 

BE IT FURTHER. RESOLVED, 
That we do most heartily commend him, 
together with his good wife, Mrs. Scud- 
der, who has made so many notable con- 
tributions in our community and = church 
life, to the new friends awaiting them in 
Japan, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That we wish them the deepest blessing 
of the Heavenly Father of us all as they 
go forward to this new field of labor. 

BE IT FUREHER RESOLVED: 
That a copy of these resolutions be spread 
upon the church records, and that a copy 
be furnished to our departing pastor and 
his wife, and that copies be furnished to 
the “Friend” and to our daily papers. 

BYee nibs CHUIRCHE 
J. M. Wuitney, 


W. F. FREAR, 
R. D. WILLIAMS, 
Committee. 
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Thru the Air in a Boat; On a Lake in an Auto 


By 4LBERT S. BAKER 


O N THE way to the Coronado ferry 

at San Diego, this sign caught my 
eye, ‘Flying Jitney Bus. High or low, 
fast or slow, anywhere you want to go.” 
The “jitney” fare was five dollars instead 
of five cents, but I determined to ride in a 
hydroplane. 

On a cushioned seat in the boat-shaped 
bottom one feels at ease, because the sides 
are so high. From a little platform on 
the beach the powerful air propeller started 
us off down the incline and over the water 
at a high rate of speed. “The water splash- 
ing out and behind us as we skim over it 
with something of the sensation of canoe 
surf-riding at Waikiki soon quieted, as a 
sign that we had actually begun to rise, and 
the wind in our faces increased to a gale 
as we mounted a few hundred feet on a 
gentle incline. Even where we could see 
that we were tipping, as on a sharp turn, 
we had not sensation other than that of 
being perfectly level in our seats, though 
on a quick descent we did lean back rather 
hard. The noise of the motor was so loud 
that we attempted no conversation while 
in the air. We went out over the bay to 
the end of North Island and returned past 
a corner of Coronado and around a war- 
ship, waving to people in the boats under 
us and striking the water so gently that 
there was no jar whatever. The aviator 


timed things so well that we shot up the 
incline from the water and came to rest 
in the exact spot on the platform from 
which we had started. It was a pleasing, 
though thrilling, experience. 

The lake on which we rode in an auto 
is Searles Lake, eighty miles in the desert 
to the east from Mojave, or thirty-eight 
miles from Johannesburg on a branch line 
of the Santa Fe. The Trona Railway runs 
in from Searles on a line of the Southern 
Pacific, but at present only inconvenient 
night trains are run because of the con- 
nections. 


‘Trona is a town of perhaps a hundred 
and fifty people at the time of writing, 
built in the past few years to make potash 
from this wonderful lake. ‘The lake is 
some six by eight miles in size, though only 
some three and a half by four miles where 
it is seventy-five feet deep. The lake so 
far surpasses the Dead Sea in salts that it 
is almost solid crystal, yet the brine is all 
through it as water in a sponge, and it is 
constantly pumped for its potash and borax. 
The abundant common salt and other sodas 
are not taken yet. It is so much more than 
a saturated solution that we rode over the 
center of the lake in an auto, the wheels 
simply sinking a little ways, as in the snow 
slush in the North. Men walk over the 
lake in. rubber boots, and: a roadway has 


been made out to the pumping station by 
piling on earth, which only sinks a little 
ways. After rain there is more surface 
water, but it soon evaporates or mixes with 
the semi-solid lake. 

It was a revelation to me to find such 
high desert mountain ranges, Slate and 
Argus Ranges, either side of the lake, and 
Telescope Peak, some twelve thousand feet 
high, overlooking Death Valley from the 
Panamint. [he desert colors were mag- 
nificent, especially near sunset, the blues 
and pinks and reds and the desert growths 
and rocks and canyons were all interesting 
and some even grand. Mines and prospects 
are seen on all sides. We rode one hundred 
and seventy-five miles in this desert coun- 
try, some of it the hardest auto riding we 
ever experienced because of the constant 
twisting and jumping in the sand or among 
the rocks, but it was all full of interest. At 
Trona we conducted ‘the first’ church ser- 
vice ever held in that place. 


°, 2, 2, 
ye ye Me 


The Friend as an Advertising 
Medium 


The Friend seems to be the best can- 
vasser for money for our Kohala Girls’ 
school building. A gentleman in Kauai 
who read our acknowledgement of the 
$5,000 from Maui sent his check for $1,- 
000, and a Kohala lady gave us $500 ad- 
ditional. We have now $27,500 building 
fund and new endowment. Mr. Kerr’s 
plans of a sketch, which will be placed on 
exhibition soon in the Mission Memorial, 
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and sent to the various island conferences, 
call for a $40,000 building, of stone or 
concrete, to supersede entirely the present 
wooden building. He estimates a saving 
in upkeep of $500 a year. We do not feel 
justified in beginning until we have at 
least $10,000 more in hand. We hope 
that some who have delayed giving to 
know definitely what the plan was, will 
give now. 
JOHN F. COWAN, 

Secretary Board Managers Kohala Girls 

School. 


In Honolulu’s Shops 


Friendly Hints to Christmas Shoppers 


EWS from the Front’ need not im- 
ply a war tragedy. This is the sea- 
son when merchants are putting their best 
foot forward, so to speak, and attractive and 
seasonable articles of stock are prominently 
displayed for the advantage of hurried shop- 
pers. An effective display at Wall & Dough- 
erty’s, in the Young Building, is solving 
problems for many. A “gift table” at the 
right as you enter, fairly bristles with sug- 
gestions. Christmas cards of distinctive 
design are among the inexpensive things 
to be found in this store. 
x we 

“Good Book Week” at the library served 
to stimulate interest in a better class of 
literature for the children. But books are 
a vain deluding joy in Hawaii unless prop- 
erly cared for. Globe Wernicke cases solve 
the problem. Selections may be purchased 
as necessity demands. Office Supply Co., 
Agents. 

xk wk * 

The woman who sold her cook stove to 
go to the circus was considered unpractical 
by her neighbors. Present day housewives 
might interpret her motive differently. Fire- 
less cookers have the old fashioned wood 
stove beaten a mile. As labor and fuel 
savers they are the greatest invention of 
the age. If you can’t sell your old wood 
burner give it away, but before doing so see 
E. O. Hall & Son, Ltd., for its modern sub- 
stitute. 

wk ke Ok 

Mandarin coats are the most popular of 
all evening wraps. An especially interest- 
ing showing of these, together with a new 
lot of the always useful kimono, may be 
found at the Japanese Bazaar, Fort street. 
Chinese baskets, bizzare with tassels and 
beads are among the Christmas novelties 
in this popular department house. 

KKK 

N. S. Sachs’ store looks very Christmasy 
with special displays of toilet sets, tooled 
feather, trays and novelties of various sorts. 
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It is a great convenience to find this special 
stock on the ground floor. Between cars 
one may often make very satisfactory pur- 
chases. 


Kok Tk 

A large assortment of candy, raisins and 
nuts at Day & Co.’s makes the selection of 
Christmas sweets an easy matter. A fine 
lot of rosy-cheeked apples from the North- 
west is selling briskly. An order in advance 
is worth two day-before-Christmas morning 
with the “busy line.” 


xk kK * 

Hebe, the Goddess of Youth, was wor- 
shipped also by the Romans. We, of the 
nineteenth century, pay homage to the same 
spirit incarnated in our children. And more 
and, more do we realize the value of play. 
Designed to meet the children’s recreation 
needs is an attractive showing of play 
suits at B. F. Ehler’s & Co. There are 
soldier suits, baseball suits, police suits, 
and many others, including the always popu- 
lar Indian regalia and cowboy “chaps.” For 
the girls are very practical play aprons, in 
the manifold pockets of which may be hid- 
den Christmas surprises of a very gratifying 
sort. Ivory sets and separate articles for 
the dressing table, a splendid lot of Madeira 
work and clung lace are among other holi- 
day specials noted. 

kk * 

Love’s “Seal of Goodness” is quite as ap- 
plicable to roast fowl as to cookies and 
bread. If your oven is not large enough for 
the turkey, or if other baking will make 
apportionment of space difficult, let Love’s 
Bakery, do it in their monster Dutch oven. 
It will be returned done to a queen’s taste 
and piping hot. 

Kook *& 

A certificate of deposit in the First 
National, the Bank of Hawaii, or Bishop’s 
Bank, would just fit in the toe of that stock- 
ing, and be the best sort of an anti-climax 
to Christmas morning’s love feast. 

Kk *& 

From the first Christmas when the Wise 
Men brought gifits to the baby King, the 
precious metals have figured prominently in 
Christmas giving: The Vieira Jewelry Co., 
Hotel Street, is headquarters for gold, sil- 
ver and platinum. 

xk wk * 


Honolulu’s “made at home” candy is a 
product of the greatest merit. The factory 
operated by the Sweet Shop is equipped 
with the latest machinery and immacu- 


lately aproned girls who “hand dip” your 
chocolates. 
kk 


A mother who has failed to keep a Baby 
Book, profusely illustrated with kodak pic- 
tures, has missed one of the compensations 
of later life when the home nest is deserted. 
A kodak is an unceasing source of delight, 
and in Hawaii may be operated every day 
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or any day. The Honolulu Photo Supply, 
headquarters for kodaks and cameras, has 
a fine lot of local pictures and picture 
frames. 
kK kK OK 

A box from Wichman’s is a much coveted 
prize. It’s the equivalent of the sterling 
mark on silver. The beautifully re-modeled 


store is a credit to commercial Honolulu. 
OK EK: 
If you have a sick-a-bed lady in your 


home you can completely change her narrow 
shut-in little world by a change of paper on 
walls. It may be put on very quickly, and 
with fresh hangings to match will have a 
most stimulating effect. Choose yellow, 
pink or cream NEVER blue. Lewers & 
Cooke will be glad to show samples and talk 
prices. At this store may be found splendid 
holiday bargains in lines of grass rugs to 
be permanently closed out. 
kk * 

Christmas cards are an important 
on the holiday list. There are many outside 
the charmed circle of one’s family and in- 
timate friends to whom thoughts are turned 
at Christmas time. An engraved card, dis- 
tinctive and individual in character, carries 
a message of real aloha. H. M. Kueffer, 
successor to Walter Beakbane, is an up-to- 
date engraver with headquarters on Fort 
street, near Beretania. 

KOT KEK 

Every woman has a weakness for pretty 
china, and because it is one of the “use- 
ful” things, and because the entire family 
shares in the pleasure of a tastefully laid 
table, it carries a specia: appeal as a Christ- 
With a successful parcel post 
service, it is as practical for inter-island 
orders as for Honolulu. What’s more it 
makes a “bulgey,’”’ mysterious bundle, and a 
woman’s curiosity—well it’s not null and 
void at Christmas, whatever may be said 
of ‘it the rest of the year. W. W. Dimond, 
“The House of Households,” with a com- 
plete line in every department, appeals to 
those of artistic sense as well as to the 
intensely practical. 

kkk 

The mainland craze for Ukuleles, and the 
stories they tell of “cigar box” instruments, 
have increased our respect for Hawaii’s 
native instrument, as “Made in Hawaii.” 
The assortment at Cunha’s, King St., was 
chosen for tone quality and finish. 

kk * 

Have your mainland packages boost for 
Hawaii. The Hawaii & South Seas Curio 
Co., Young Building, is teeming with sug- 
gestions. 


item 


mas gift. 


KK eK 
Goodness knows, we hope you don’t have 
to move on Christmas Day, but if it must 
be done call the City Transfer and get the 
agony over! 
>. Sa: 
Kona coffee is a Christmas dinner requi- 
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site. McChesney Coffee Co., Merchant St., 
grinds the fragrant bean fresh each day, 
* * * 

A diamond tiara might invite a breach 
of promise suit. Be on the safe side and 
order a five pound box of candy instead. 
Lenhardt’s and Haas’ at Benson & Smith’s, 
fresh by every steamer. 

Collectors of Victor records speak of their 
“libraries” and they are constantly adding 
to them. Wihy not a “pink section” record 
for a musical friend? Bergstrom Music Co., 
headquarters for Victrolas and records. 

* * * 

Walnut forests long ago died out, and a 
later planting produced the finest of woods. 
The Coyne Furniture Co. is showing antique 
models of exceptional quality. 
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If you are a SPUG, meaning a member of 
the Society for the Prevention of Useless 
Giving, you may be interested in as practical 
a thing as a water neater. Gas irons, up- 
to-date ranges and wasning machines are 
equipments every home should have. The 
wife and mother will appreciate these more 
than any cther member of the family. The 
Honolulu Gas Co., corner Beretania and Ala- 
kea streets, is headquarters for articles of 
this character. 

The youngster who deplored his father’s 
lack of Christmas morning thrills “because 
he always got neckties and socks’ might 
well tell his mother of the splendid assort- 
ment of articles for men at Silva’s Toggery. 
Leather toilet, and first-aid cases, leather 
bags, umbrellas, bath robes, initialed hand- 
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kerchiefs, and many other attractive and 
useful things lessen the agony of purchase 
for the “men folks.” 


~~ 


Painted garden furniture was a mainland 
vogue last summer and Honolulu has re- 
joiced in the fad because it was a year- 
around pleasure. Even mahogany is painted 
these days, and a wonderfully good effect in 
upholsterings of dull blue velvet was noted 
in a window display at Hopp & Co.’s. A 
stunning lot of electric reading lamps was 
also seen at this store. 

%e 

Savegusa’s, off on Nuuanu Street, is a 
busy place these days and specially priced 
Christmas “leaders” have proved popular. 
Every article in the store 
character. 


is oriental in 
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HE Board of Directors of the Associa- 

tion at their last meeting decided that 
the time had arrived to erect another 
building to serve the young men and boys 
not now being reached by the Central 
building. For some years they have re- 
alized that more equipment was needed but 
until recently a satisfactory plan could not 
be found. ‘To build separate quarters for 
the various races did not appear to be good 
for several reasons. “They could not be 
large enough to attract the young men and 
boys and thus would become centers only 
for the older people. 
building for the present without regard for 
the future. Hawaii has a message of in- 
ter-racial friendship and this new plan wii! 
do much to increase that friendship. ‘The 
new building can be administered much 
more economically than could several sinali 
buildings. 


Racial Leaders Endorse. 


It was at the suggestion of the Board of 
Directors of the Japanese Y. M. C. A. that 
the inter-racial plan was adopted. “They 
felt that this was the best method of reach- 
ing the thousands of boys who are coming 
up through the public schools. The leading 
men of the Chinese community have dis- 
cussed the matter and give their hearty en- 
dorsement. In the city there are several 
hundred Chinese boys and young men who 
are not under the influence of any Christ- 
ian organization. While the new building 
like the Central association will be open 
to people of all races it will strive to reach 
the Chinese and Japanese boys and young 
men. ‘They are the ones who are here in 


This would mean 


OINNER AY 


Nay 


Scene at Second Annual Thanksgiving Dinner given November 30, 1916, at the 
Y. W.C. A., under the auspices of the 400 Club and the Wakaba Kai. 
L. R. Killam presided as toastmaster and Dr. R. D. Williams 


gave the principal address. 


largest numbers and most in need of Christ- 
ian influence. 
Features To Be Included. 

The central feature of the building would 
be a common lobby where all who entered 
would be received and directed to the vari- 
ous departments. The boys would have a 
separate entrance but would be served from 
the same office thus reducing overhead ex- 
penses. A large auditorium and games hall 
would be needed to be used for general 
gathering and also for racial meetings. At 
present there is no center in either the 
Japanese or Chinese communities where 


large meetings can be held. The education- 
al department which would be on the sec- 
ond floor would be conducted on an inter- 
racial basis. In addition to these general 
features there would be provided special 
rooms and offices for racial headquarters. 
One series of rooms for example would be 
set aside for the use of the older Japanese- 
speaking Japanese men. The plan 
throughout will be to make the building at- 
tractive to both young and old keeping in 
mind that the association has a great oppor- 


tunity to assist the churches in reaching the 
boys. 
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Committee in Charge. 


The Directors have selected a committee 
of very representative men to lay out the 
plan and devise ways of securing the neces- 
sary funds for the land and building. The 
representatives of the interested races are 
Dr. I. Mori, Dr. S. Tokuyama, Y. Soga, 
C. K. Ai, Yap See Young, Dr. S. Rhee. 
Mr. Trent is chairman of the committee 
with W. A. Love, W. D. Westervelt, C. B. 
Ripley and Dr. R. D. Williams as the other 
members. It has been estimated that the 
necessary building will cost about $50,000 
in addition to the land. ‘The Love Estate 
lot at the corner of Fort and Vineyard 
streets has recently been purchased. Al- 
most half of the necessary $25,000 having 
been contributed. A campaign for the rest 
of the money will probably be conducted 
sometime in the spring. Everyone who has 
given any thought to the matter realizes 
that as go the young Oriental people so goes 
Hawaii. Money for such an important 
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Fukumura & Watamau 


ARCHITECTS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON ALL 
CLASSES OF WORK. 


PERSPECTIVE WORK 
A SPECIALTY. 


2, 
“ 


Second Floor, Waity Building. 
HONOLULU, Te H. 


4 


Cable Address “Quino,’ Honolulu 
-Telephone 1444 


E. W. QUINN 


Modern Plumbing 


Plumbing Supplies and Bath Room, 
Gas Fitting, Hot Water Heat- 
ing, Tiling and Sheet 
Metal Work. 

Sole Agent for Lorain Steel Stoves 
and Ranges. 


28-34-42 Pauahi Street, 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
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work as this will undoubtedly be generously 
given. 


Me a a? 
we Me me Me 


Boy Scouts at the Maui Fair 
By R. E. LAMBERT. 


MONG the many things worthy of 

much praise at the Maui County Fair 
at Wailuku, which ended at midnight Sat- 
urday, December 2, just as this issue goes 
to press, was the work of the Boy Scouts. 
The Scouts of the Maui area were first 
organized by Rey. Rowland B. Dodge 
under the auspices of the Hawaiian Board 
in connection with the Alexander Settle- 
ment of Wailuku. 

Since the separation of the settlement 
from its connection with the Hawaiian 
Board, and its independent operation under 
Mr. R. O. Mathews, Head Worker, the 
Boy Scouts organization has been developed 
by Mr. Mathews, who acts as Scout Com- 
missioner for the Maui Area, and Scout- 
master of one troop. 

Mr. Mathews and his assistant, Mr. 
Cawston, are both graduates of the Y. M. 
C. A. Training! College at Springfield. 
Mass., and are enthusiastic workers in the 
Scout movement. 

At the fair, the Scouts did invaluable 
police duty all day, being relieved by mem- 
bers of the Maui regiment of National 
Guard, the 3d Reg., N. G. H., at night- 
fall. This is remarkable when it is con- 
sidered that Mr. Mathews claims only 
fifty of his boys as trained scouts. Every- 
one everywhere during the fair spoke in 
highest terms of the aouity and efficiency 
of these lads on this their first public duty 
of prominence in Maui. Mr. Mathews is 
gratified at the praise his boys have re- 
ceived and sees therein greater support from 
the community. 

One of the items on the fair program 
was a series of contests and exhibitions of 
skill by the boys. ‘These elicited much ap- 
plause and favorable comment. The Scouts 
were treated to a short address by Governor 
Pinkham who announced himself as heart- 
ily in sympathy with any movement that 
trained boys in scoutcraft, woodcraft, and 
other useful activities, leading to a gen- 
eral all-around efficiency and self-relianc- 
that spell true “preparedness” in a coun- 
try’s citizenship. 

It was noted that most of the Maui 
scouts are very young boys ,and nearly all 
of them Oriental or Hawaiian. In train- 
ing such boys from their earliest teens to 
public service, the seed is sown for a ma- 
turer citizenship that bespeaks a healthy 
civic growth in a community so over- 
whelmingly Oriental and ‘native. 
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The Baldwin Jational Bayk 
of Kahului 


Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Term Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent. 


PIANOS, VICTOR TALKING MACHINES 
AND RECORDS. 


We are sole 
agents for the 
Weber, 
Chickering, 

| Kroeger and 
Kreiter Pianos; 
also the. com- 
plete line o* 
Aeolian Pianola 
Pianos 


Prices from $450.00 up. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RENTAL PIANOS. 


Bergstrom Music Co. 


1020-1022 Fort St., Honolulu. 


— 


Seneca Cameras 
COMBINE ALL THAT 


IS LATEST AND BEST 
IN CAMERA MANU- 
FACTURE. 


Light in weight, compact, 
strong and _ attractive, they 
are unquestionably superior 
to any other camera made. 
We carry all sizes, with the 
necessary films and accessor- 
les. 


Hawatian News Co., 
LIMITED 


Younc B.Lpc. 


There is no better playmate 
for boy or girl than the 


SENECA ScoUT CAMERA 


The Seneca’s ‘little brother.’ 


Moderate in price. 


na 
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Tel. 2478. Box 951 


Gl tae WE 
COM UE) 


CONTRACTORS. 


Mouldings, Blinds, Sashes and Doors. 
Estimates given on Buildings. 


LIME and CEMENT RICE and BRAN, 
HARDWARE. 


Cook With Gas 


[TST CEEANESA: 
COOLEST AND 
BEST. 

Our ranges and plates are 
of the most _ up-to-date 

models. 


Honolulu Gas Co. 


Hawalian Fertilizer Co. 
LIMITED 


HONOLULU 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertil- 
izers for Sugar Cane, Rice, Pineapples, 
Coffee, Garden Truck, etc. 


The Honolulu Rubber Works 


1375 Alakea St. Phone 2434 


Milton § Parsons 
EXCLUSIVE MILLINERS 


Individuality in women’s dress begins 
with the hat. We see to it that no 
two models are alike. Each is dis- 


tinctive and in perfect taste. 


Pantheon Bldg. Fort St. Tel. 3088. 
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Digest of the Field Reports for the 
Third Quarter, 1916 


| yas the quarter the Reverends A. 
S. Baker and F. S. Scudder were 
absent on the mainland enjoying their va- 
cations, and a part of the quarter the Rey- 
erend W. B. Coale was unable to carry on 
his duties owing to ill health. 

The quarter began with the 94th Annual 
Meeting of the Hawaiian Evangelical As- 
sociation in session at the Haili Church, 
Hilo. 

This recent Annual Meeting is regard- 
ed by those competent to judge as one of 
the most successful from every point of 
view. 

The attendance was the largest on re- 
cord and the interest and enthusiasm of 
high standard. 

During the absence of Doctor Baker on 
his furlough, the work in Kona has been 
carried on by his mother, Mrs. R. B. 
Baker, assisted from time to time by Mr. 
G. W. Paty and others. 

On the Hilo Coast and in Hamakua, 
special work was done in July by a quar- 
tette of the Hawaiian Board assisted by 
some of the local workers. Churches were 
visited, pastors encouraged and Christian 
work stimulated in various centers, from 
Pahoa as far as Waimea. 

Mr. T. F. Anderson has kept up his 
steady work at Pahoa and along the Hilo 
coast as far as Hakalau. Through his in- 
itiative a new chapel has been recently 
erected at Hakalau plantation for the use 
of Mr. Anderson in his work among the 


Spanish-speaking people. 


In addition to the religious services, night 
schools for the teaching of English will be 
held. 

Mr. Joseph Pagan,co-worker of Mr. An- 
derson, has been helping Mr. Anderson in 
all his preaching places. 

A chapel will be erected soon at Pe- 
peekeo, to aid Messrs. Anderson and Pagan 
in their work at that plantation. 

Rev. E. G. DaSilva reports steady pro- 
gress in the work of the Hilo Portuguese 
Church. “The Sunday School work is es- 
pecially encouraging, with the largest en- 
rollment in its history. “New faces 
have been seen both in Church and Sunday 
School services, and we are very glad in- 
deed,” says Mr. DaSilva. 

The debt on the church improvement 
has been entirely raised with the exception 
of $75.00. 

Rev. George E. Lake reports for the 
work on East Maui “That the plans, meth- 
ods and ways of the past have been found 
good and followed and perfected and en- 
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larged. ‘That which has been done in the 
way of personal touch and individual en- 
deavor has been made increasingly effec- 
tive by reason of the accumulation of 
kindly good will on the part of the people 
sought after and helped.” Although no one 
has been received into membership of the 
Hana Church during the quarter, the Sun- 
day School has heen prosperous and the 
Christian Endeavor Society has had a large 
accession to its membership. 

Mr. Lake has traveled from 10 to 25 
miles each Sunday; had personal change of 
the Sunday School class, two preaching 


McCHESNEY 
GOFFEE CO 


Coffee Roasters to the Trade, and Dealer» 
in Green and Roasted Coffees. 


Choice OLD KONA COFFEE 
a Specialty. 
16 MERCHANT S TREE 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Telephone 4412 
Fleur-de-Lis 


Ladies’ Hairdressing, Shampooing, 
Manicuring and Scalp ‘Treatment 
Also Manicuring for Gentleman 


MRS. BROOKS SNYDER, Prop. 


Under the Blaisdell Hotel on 
Chaplain Lane Honolulu, T. H. 


Pomona College 
Claremont, ..Los ..Angeles, ..County, 
California 
James ARNOLD BualIspELL, D. D., 
President 


The largest institution west of the 
Rocky Mountains devoted to exclu- 
sively collegiate work. Admission to 
Phi Beta Kappa, the national honor 
society, and the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnae, recent guarantees of 
its standards, Broadly Christian, co- 
educational. Freshman class limited 
to 200 members, 100 men and 100 
women. The selection is made on the | 
basis of character, scholarship and | 
purpose. Early application advised, 
as the number of applicants exceeds 
the number that can be received. 


Address The Secretary 
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services, and a part in the Christian En- 
deavor and other work. 

He is undertaking a campaign for funds 
with which to erect a Community House, 
where many earnest seekers after help may 
be ministered unto. 

The Rev. R. B. Dodge states that the 
most promising situation on Maui at pres- 
ent is among the Filipinos, due to the stead- 
fast work of Messrs. Cortezan and Regala, 
students of the Hawaiian Board Bible 
School, stationed on Maui during the past 
summer. A most promising work on be- 
half of the Filipinos has been developed to 
a remarkable degree. 

The Maui ministers classes have been 
recently improved and developed by the 
work of Miss Gertrude Judd, and the con- 
tinued assistance of the ministers of the 
Union Churches on Maui. 

The laying of the corner-stone of the 
new Makawao Union Church took place 
August 20th. During the absence of the 
Rey. A. C. Bowdish, the pastor of this 
church, the Rev. R. B. Dodge is supply- 
ing the pulpit. 

The Paia Japanese Church was dedi- 
cated July 9th. 

Mrs. Helen M. Linton started her work 
in July and “a great deal of success’ has 
attended her efforts especially among the 
young people of Wailuku. “She has been 


iat 
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very well received by the Chinese women, 
and her Sunday School work among the 
Japanese has been highly successful.” 

The Japanese Girls’ Home has been 
thoroughly equipped for larger service, and 
cooking classes under Mrs. Linton’s direc- 
tion have been started. 

“The month of September,’ says Mr. 
Dodge, “has shown greater results than any 
other month for Veatss: eel he 
Filipino General Conference on September 
8th, was a remarkable evidence of the in- 
terest in Christian life being taken by the 
Filipinos on Maui at the present time. 

Owing to the kindness of Mrs. Fi. P. 


several 


‘Baldwin, new testaments have been dis 


tributed to the Filipinos free of charge. 

The District of Hana was visited by 
Messrs. Dodge, Pleasant and Regala and 
by Miss Judd during the month of Septem- 
ber. 


The Rev. A. V. Soares pro- 


gress in his plans for the addition to and 


reports 


repairing of his church, which will cost ap- 
proximately $7,000.00. 

The Seventh Day Adventists have dis- 
turbed the church somewhat by their cease- 
less activity. All the branches of their 
church work are moving on in the usual 
way. 

The Rev. N. C. Schenck reports that 
the Chinese Department has been strength- 


: The Royal Hawatian Hotel 


Located in beautiful grounds, exemplifying 
the gorgeous flora of the tropics, is a lovely 


spot and is conveniently near to the city. 


Broad verandas, balconies, or sun parlors 
are attached to every one of the extensive 
range of buildings, which are especially de- 


signed to meet the climatic conditions. 


lt is operated on the European plan (rates 
$1.50 per day, up), and is within a few 
steps of the Alexander Young Cafe. 
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CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Sugar Factors, Insurance and Machinery Agents 
Shipping Agents Representing 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Wahiawa Water Co., Ltd. 


Etna Insurance Company, (Fire, Life, Mari: e 
and Automobile) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Citizens Insurance Company 
London Assurance Corporation 


Fulton lron Works ot St. Louis, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Greens Fuel Economizer Company 
Chas. C. Moore & Co., Engineers 


Matson Navigation Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha : 
New Engiand Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Oahu College 


A. F. GrirFitus, President 
L. C. HowLanp, Acting President 


PUNAHOU ACADEMY 
E. T. Cuase, Acting Principal 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
CuarLes J. Fitts, Principal 
Mary P. WINNE, Associate Principal 
PUNAHOU BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
GopFrEY L. BERGMAN, Director 
PUNAHOU MUSIC SCHOOL 
Marcaret E. Cuiarke, Director 
For catalogue, address JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business, Agent, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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SA YEGUSA 


JAPANESE SILK GOODS, 
OBJECTS OF ART 
AND CURIOS. 


Embroidered Mandarin Coats, 
Kimonos, Jackets, Silk Scarfs, 
Handbags, Screens, Dress Pat- 
terns, Waists and Table Covers; 
Satsuma Vases, Hatpins, Buck- 
les, Ivory and Brass Ware. 


1118-1120 NUUANU ST. 


CHINA STOVES 
GLASSWARE REFRIGERATORS 
SILVERWARE KITCHEN 
CUTLERY UTENSILS 


For a quarter of a century W. W. 
Dimond & Co. Ltd., has been acknowl- 
edged THE HOUSE OF HOUSE- 
WARE. We are “specialists” in our 
lines. Our friends will attest to our 
efficient service. 


W.W. DIMOND & GD., Lid. 


“The House of Housewares” 


53-65 King Street, Honolulu. 


Tel. 1467. P. O. Box 602 


D. J. CASHMAN 
Tents and Awnings. 


Old Clock Tower Bldg. 


Fort St., nr. Allen. Honolulu, T. H. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEAS 
CURIO COMPANY. 


Young P»1.!ding, next the Cable Office 
Silks, 
Drawn-work, 
Souvenir 
Postals, 
Mats, Tapas, 
Grass Linen, 
Sandal 

Wood Fans, 
Embroideries, 
Largest 
Pacific 
Souvenir 
Store In 

the World. 
Goods 
carefully 
Packed for 
mailing. 


OUNG BUILDING. 


¥ 


F A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
‘| IMPORTERS AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Hono..uLu. T. H. 
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ened by the addition of Mrs. L. J. Doane, 
who has her office in the Fort Street 
Church, and will divide her time between 
the English-speaking Chinese and the Jap- 
anese in Honolulu. 

Under the editorship of Mr. Young 
Hook Ing, the YauBo gives promise of tak- 
ing an important position among the Christ- 
ian Chinese. 

Throughout the Territory, there have 
been good accessions to the church during 
the quarter. ‘The interesting thing about 
this is that they are among the younger 
people who have been trained in the schools. 


The Church and Ministers’ Home in 


Waimea has been repaired. 

Mrs. Mackenzie felt compelled to re- 
linquish her work at Beretania, and sailed 
for California August 9th. Since then 
Mrs. Schenck has been in charge of the 
work.. Up to the present time no perman- 
ent workers have been secured although 
strenuous efforts are. being made to locate 
the proper persons for this work. 

Miss Lo of the Bible School conducted 
work among the Chinese at Kula, Maui, 
during the summer, which work was much 
appreciated. 

The young Chinese women are doing ex- 
cellent work in many places in teaching in 
the Chinese churches. 

A request has recently come to the Su- 
perintendent to resume the services in Eng- 
lish, Sunday evenings in the Fort Street 
Chorch27 7 

Mr. Erdman reports for the Hawaiian 
Department as follows: 

Rey. Samuel Kapu, who only a few 
months ago began his pastorate at Lihue, 
Kauai, with every prospect of ministering 
efficiently to that church, was called Home 
to the Father in September. We have lost 
a very valuable pastor and fellow worker 
and are the more handicapped in manning 
the Hawaiian churches. 

Difficulties in the church at Waianae 
between some of the members and the 
Board of Trustees were cleared up by the 
Superintendent, and plans made for rais- 
ing monthly expense of the church. 

The Rev. Z. Mahaiula began his pas- 
torate in Napoopoo during August, and the 
Rey. L. K. Kalawe became committee for 
Olaa. 

Mr. J. M. Keaoililaui, who has served 
the Keokea Church as preacher, died in 
September and another one of the churches 
is left without supply. 

The pastor and people of the Waince 
Church, Lahaina, are making some _ re- 
pairs in that building and the work there 
seems to be in good condition. Rev. L. 
B. Kaumeheiwa has been called to be pastor 
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Wing Wo Tai & Co. 
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C.J. DAY & CO. 


FINE (GROCERIES 


Old Kona Coffee, Taylor Brothers’ 
Tasmanian Jam and Finest Kuren- 
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P. O. Box 678. Phone 344] 
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Vieira Jewelry Co., 
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113 Hotel St. 
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and Records 
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78S. King St. P, O. Box 1304 
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Phone 4457 P.O. Box 1357 


H. K. Hope 


EYE SIGHT SPECIALIST AND 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


Harrison Block, 


Cor. Fort and Beretania Streets, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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f 62 King Street. 
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Shoes for men, 
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for Children. 


L. AYAU 
SHOE=CO, 
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ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
H. M. KUEFFER 
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W. BEAKBANE 
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Visiting Cards 
Business Cards 
At Home Cards 
Wedding Invitations 
and Announcements. 


near Beretania 


And all Social Stationery in the 
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of Kaahumanu together with Waihee and 
Waikapu. This will give him a large field 
of work. 

The chief drawback in the Hawaiian 
Department is the lack of enough pastors to 
supply the churches. 
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Notes From Mid-Pacific 


Institute 
By R. D. WILLIAMS 


S the year progresses we feel that the 
A spirit of the boys and girls of Mid- 
Pacitic Institute, and especially of the 
teachers of both schools, is better this year 
than ever before. ‘The teachers are giving 
themselves not only to the class-room work, 
but to that which so often means more to 
the individual lives of the pupils. 


Of especial interest to us this year is the 
new work started under the Department of 
Religious Education at Mills School. Mr. 
Stone, who comes to us for the first time 
this year from the University of California, 
has undertaken to work out a course com- 
prising six years, as follows: 


In the Seventh and Eighth grades of the 
Grammar School, he is conducting courses 
in Bible study, laying special emphasis upon 
the heroes of Bible history and of the later 
history of the Christian church. 


In the first year of the High School, the 
course consists in a study of the funda- 
mental virtues of the Christian character. 
The boys are encouraged to suggest those 
qualities of character which appeal to them, 
and in regard to each of these they write 
short essays. “Then these virtues are dis- 
cussed in the class and an attempt is made 
to constantly raise their standards of judg- 
ment. 

In the second year of the High School, 
a course is being offered in Old Testament 
biography. Here the boys are studying the 
strong points of characters as they are 
shown in the Old Testament heroes and 
writers. 

In the third year of the High School 
the same standards of judgment are used in 
studying the life of Christ, and an at- 
tempt is made to set His life before the 
boys as the highest expression of character. 

In all of these courses the Bible is used 
as the text book. 

In the fourth year the boys are stim- 
ulated to apply to the social needs of the 
community the ideals which they have 
gained throughout their school course. Dif- 
ferent boys are working upon separate prob- 
lems. Some are studying the prison, some 
the reform school, some settlement work, 
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T. HARADA, Mgr. 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. * 

Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #* 
Banking by mail, 4% interest. 


The BANK OF HAWAIL, Ltd. 


Honolulu 


Bee @3 Arise Son 
HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, En- 
ameled Ware. Kitchen Furnish- 
ings, Refrigerators, Garden Tools, 
Rubber Hose, Etc. Second floor, 
take the Elevator. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716, 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders. 


DRINK 
“Cascade” 
Ginger 
Ale 


Rycroft & Artic Soda Wks., Ltd. 


Sole Agents. 


Telephone 2270. 
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some special problems which arise out of 
Oriental life in our midst. 

This work is made as practical as pos- 
sible, and the boys are singing in the prison, 
helping in the settlement and assisting in 
the Sunday services held in Manoa Valley 
for the Japanese. 

We are hoping not only through this 
course of religious education, but also 
through the whole spirit of the school, to 
develop a sincere desire for social service 
among the boys, so that they will go out 
to live their Christian life in a very prac- 
tical and useful way in their communities. 

During the school year the President 
Dr. R. D. Williams, is taking the oppor- 
tunity to study the educational and social 
conditions on the other islands. He has 
already spent a week on the Island of 
Kauai visiting the different plantations, 
schools and churches there. Possibly the 
most valuable part of that trip was the con- 
ference of plantation managers and educa- 
tors which was held in the home of Mr. 
Wilcox at Lihue, at which the ideals of 
Mid-Pacific Institute were stated and sug- 
gestions were asked from the plantation 
managers and others present, as to ways in 
which our schools could better prepare the 
boys and girls for just the life which they 
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C BREWER & CO., LIMITED. 


General Mercantile Commission A gts. 
Fort St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Wailuku Sugar Co., Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Co., Onomea Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Hakalau Plantation Co., Paauhau Sugar 
Plantation Co., Hutchinson Plantation Co., 
Olowalu Plantation, Waimanalo Sugar Co., 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Kilauea Sugar Co., 
Hilo Sugar Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Oceanic Steamship Co. 

LIST OF OFFICERS—E. F. Bishop Presi- 
dent; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President and 
Manager; E. A. R. Ross, Treasurer; Rich- 
ard Ivers, Secretary; D. I. May, Auditor; 
C. H. Cooke, R. A. Cooke, G. R. Carter, A. 
Gartley, J. R. Galt, Directors. 
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Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation, 
Hawaiian Sugar Co., Kahului Railroad Co., 
Kauai Railway Co., and McBryde Sugar Co., 
Ltd. 

OFFICERS: J. P. Cooke, President; W. M. 
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Second Vice-President; W. O. Smith, Third 
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DIRECTORS: A. L. Castle, F. C. Atherton, 
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would have to lead on returning to Kauai. 

Dr. Williams has just returned from a 
similar trip to Maui where, through the 
kindness of Rev. R. B. Dodge, he was en- 
abled to visit all of the plantations and 
schools and to study the growing problems 
presented by the Oriental peoples in the 
various plantation camps. It is confidently 
expected that the information thus gained 
from these island trips will help Mid- 
Pacific Institute to better prepare the young 
people of these islands not only for places 
as faithful workers on the plantations and 
in the home, but also to prepare a few who 
have the capacity for leadership, for posi- 
tions of influence, especially in the religious 
life of the islands. 

We cannot hope to cope with the re- 
ligious problems of the islands, unless we 
develop within the next few years some 
strong religious leaders among the young 
people of the various races. We cannot 
expect the English-speaking young people of 
the foreign races to follow ignorant leader- 
ship in the Christian church. Neither can 
we expect them to attend religious services 
in a language which they cannot under- 
stand. If such religious leadership is not 
to come from such a school as Mills School, 
where can we expect it to be developed ? 

After the Christmas holidays a similar 
trip to Hawaii is planned. 

Mid-Pacific feels the loss of the wise 
advice and leadership of Dr. Doremus 
Scudder, and joins with the other institu- 
tions of the community in which he has 
labored so faithfully, in an expression of 
sincere regret at his departure. We are not 
only deprived. of his wise counsel, but of 
that of his wife, Mrs. Scudder. 
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Central Union News 


HE month’s doings in Central Union 

Church have centered about Doctor 
and Mrs. Scudder’s departure for Tokyo 
and all November services and functions 
have been influenced by that event. On 
the afternoon of November 9th the formal 
Council of Dismission was held and resolu- 
tions adopted which appear in this issue 
of the Friend. The Churches of the Oahu 
Association were well represented by pastor 
and delegate and practically all the local 
ministers of the association were present. 


To be continued. 
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independent of our family trade. We 
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C. Hedemann, Manager. 
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Machinery 
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Sugar Apparatus Mfg. Co., Hersey Manufac- 
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Contractor, Builder and Painter 
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Help Nature Maintain Your Health 
Sanitarium Treatment Rooms 
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Established 1898 Hawaii's Oldest Trust Company 
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